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THE    FORGERY 


CHAPTER    L 


It  was  a  fine  summer  afternoon,  when  a 
carriage  and  four — a  thing  by  no  means 
uncommon,  in  those  days,  though  as  rare 
r  as  a  bustard,  at  present — dashed  into  the 
-C  small  town  of  Belford,  at  that  sort  of  pace, 
which  shows  well-paid  post-boys,  if  not 
well  fed  horses.     I  find,  by  a  statistical 
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account  of  that  part  of  Europe,  which  lies 
between  the  Aln  and  the  Tweed,  and  which, 
in  former  days,  was  frequently  subjected  to 
inundation  from  the  great  northern  reser- 
voir of  Mosstroopers,  that  under  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  a  more  civilized  state  of 
society,  the  small  town  of  Belford  had  in- 
creased and  prospered,  till,  on  the  day 
of  which  I  am  writing,  it  was  computed  to 
contain  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three  houses,  and  nine  hundred  and 
forty-seven  inhabitants.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  possessed  no 
stockings,  and  very  few  shoes.  I  say  the 
greater  proportion,  for  it  had  been  an  im- 
memorial privilege,  of  that  portion  of  the 
citizens  of  Belford,  which  had  not  yet  at- 
tained the  age  of  fourteen,  to  wear  upon 
their  legs  and  feet,  the  covering  with 
which  nature  had  provided  them — and 
none  else.  Some  of  the  higher  classes,  with 
that  indolent  neglect  of  their  rights,  which 
the  higher  classes  often  show,  had  suffered 
the  privilege,  above  mentioned,  to  fall  into 
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disuetude.  The  children  of  the  clergy- 
man, always,  and  of  the  presbyterian 
minister  sometimes,  wore  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. So  also,  did  those  of  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  the  two  principal  shop-keepers,  and 
the  landlord  of  the  inn;  but  all,  or  very 
nearly  all  the  rest  adhered  to  their  right, 
with  strong  determination;  and  after  the 
carriage,  ran  a  multitude  of  boys  and  girls, 
whose  feet  had  never  been  tightened  and 
spoiled  by  compression  in  cotton  or  leather. 
It  was  not,  indeed,  that  the  climate  of 
Belford,  was  particularly  like  that  of  Eden, 
which  dispensed,  as  we  all  know,  with  the 
necessity  of  any  great  superfluity  of  gar- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  the  north  wind 
visited  it,  fresh  from  home ;  so  much  so,  as  to 
have  generated  a  despair  of  cultivation, 
which,  after  efforts,  have  proved  to  be  very 
unreasonable.  Andrew  Fairservice's  crop 
of  early  nettles  gave,  in  those  days,  a  very 
fair  specimen  of  the  sort  of  horticulture  prac- 
tised at  Belford,  and  not  very  many  years  be- 
fore the  period  of  my  tale,  an  old  woman  used 
b  2 
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to  walk  through  the  town,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm,  crying,  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  following  rare,  and,  in  many 
instances,  unknown  fruits,  the  names  of 
which,  be  it  remarked,  I  give  in  her  own 
peculiar  dialect,  though  I  cannot  convey  to 
the  reader  any  idea  of  the  tone,  something 
between  a  song  and  a  squeal,  in  which  she 
offered  her  produce  to  the  public.  "  Hips, 
haws,  slees,  and  bummle  berriers ;  cherries, 
ripe  grosiers !"  were  the  sounds  she  uttered; 
and  in  them  consisted  very  nearly  the 
whole  catalogue  of  fruit  brought  to  market 
at  Belford. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  town  con- 
tained a  very  good  and  respectable  inn, 
where,  at  one  time,  were  no  less  than  six- 
teen pair  of  post-horses,  as,  at  that  period, 
it  was  generally  made,  the  first  stage 
northward  from  Alnwick — rather  a  long 
one,  it  is  true,  being  charged  fifteen  miles, 
but  many  persons  preferred  it  to  Charlton. 

Bells  must  certainly  have  acted  a  very 
important   part,  in  the  history  of  former 
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times,  as  they  rival  the  most  distinguished 
personages  and  the  most  splendid  objects,  in 
the  traditionary  veneration  of  inn-keepers ; 
and  neither  harts  nor  hinds,  black  bulls 
nor  red  lions,  dolphins  nor  fountains, 
bushes  nor  cocks,  great  generals  nor  gold 
and  silver  crosses,  can  boast  a  greater 
number  of  votaries — nay,  not  even  the 
crown,  the  sun  or  the  moon.  The  image 
of  a  large  bell,  then,  painted  in  blue,  and 
lipped  and  rimmed  with  gold,  served  as  a 
sign  to  the  principal  inn  at  Belford;  and 
underneath  its  auspicious  bulk,  drew  up  the 
carriage  on  the  day  I  have  mentioned. 

"  Horses  on,  sir  ?"  asked  the  ostler,  run- 
ning out,  and  addressing  one  of  the  smart 
looking,  six  foot  and  a  half  high,  footmen 
at  the  back  of  the  carriage. 

The  man  made  no  reply ;  and  mine  host 
x)f  the  Bell,  seeir.g  his  ostler  repulsed,  ad- 
vanced to  the  door  of  the  vehicle,  (while 
the  two  servants  got  slowly  down,)  and  de- 
manded, in  a  most  deferential  tone,  if  he 
should  put  on  four   more    quadrupeds  to 
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hurry  on  the  handsome  post-chariot  to- 
wards the  north.  He  looked  in  too,  with 
some  degree  of  curiosity ;  but,  whatever  he 
expected  to  see,  nothing  was  perceived 
within — excepting  always  a  lady's  maid — 
but  a  very  pretty  looking  girl,  apparently 
twenty  or  one  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
with  a  gay,  bright,  sparkling  countenance, 
and  a  crimson  velvet  four-cornered  Polish 
cap,  bound  with  rich  sable  fur  and  orna- 
mented with  a  tassel. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,"  said  the  lady,  a  be 
so  good  as  to  open  the  door.  I  shall 
stay  here  to-night.  Let  me  see  what  rooms 
you  have  got. — Where's  your  wife? — I  sup- 
pose you  have  got  a  wife." 

The  inn-keeper  informed  her  that  her 
supposition  was  correct,  and  shouted  for 
Mrs.  Gunnel  very  loudly,  while  the  carriage 
door  was  opened,  and  the  servants  assisted 
their  mistress  to  alight. 

"  Had  not  I  better  go  and  see  the  rooms, 
my  lady,"  said  the  maid,  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  announcing   her  mistress's  rank  to 
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the  numerous  bystanders,  than  with  the 
hope  of  saving  trouble ;  for  she  well  knew 
the  lady  would  see  the  rooms  herself;  and 
with  all  reverence,  Mrs.  Gunnel  led  the 
way  for  the  unexpected  guest,  up  the  stairs, 
through  the  corridors,  and  into  the  diffe- 
rent rooms,  while  Mr.  Gunnel  followed, 
descanting  upon  the  excellence  of  the  beds 
and  the  comfortableness  of  the  accommo- 
dation. 

"  This  room  for  myself,  that  little  one 
for  my  maid,  the  large  one  beyond  for 
a  lady  who  will  be  here  in  an  hour 
or  two,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  house  for 
my  servants,"  said  the  young  lady,  in 
a  very  princessly  way.  a  Oh,  this  is  the 
sitting-room,  I  suppose,"  she  continued, 
entering  an  adjoining  chamber,  and 
sitting  down  in  a  great  arm-chair,  covered 
with  white  dimity;  "  I  wish  it  had  been 
not  so  long,  and  a  little  broader,  Mr.  Gun- 
nel," she  continued,  eyeing  the  host  from 
bead  to  foot. 

Mr.  Gunnel  certainly  did  think  her  the 
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oddest  lady  he  had  ever  seen ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  what  an  impression,  oddity, 
joined  with  wealth  and  station,  makes  upon 
the  great  mass  of  human  beings.  As  I 
have  said  elsewhere,  strength  of  character 
is  the  most  commanding  of  all  things ;  and 
it  is,  probably,  the  latent  conviction,  that 
a  man  must  have  strength  of  character  to 
be  odd,  which  renders  oddity  so  im- 
pressive. 

"  Very  sorry,  my  lady,"  replied  Mr. 
Gunnel,  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
"but  it  is  the  only  one  we  have  got,  except 
a  very  little  one  at  the  end  of  the  passage 
and  the  commercial  room  down  stairs." 

"  It  will  do,  it  will  do,  Mr.  Gunnel,"  said 
his  pretty  guest,  playing  with  a  gold  pen- 
cil-case, which  she  had  got  chained  round 
her  wrist. 

"  Now  tell  me  something  about  yourself 
— how  old  are  you,  Mr.  Gunnel  ?" 

"Lord,  my  lady,"  exclaimed  the  land- 
lady,   "if  Gunnel  tells  you  that,  he  will 
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tell  you  more  than  ever  he  would  tell  me,  in 
his  life." 

"  Well,  I  don't  wan't  to  embarrass  him,,, 
answered  the  young  lady,  with  a  smile, 
"  but  I'll  put  another  question,  which  shall 
do  as  well.  — How  long  have  you  been  in 
this  house,  Mr.  Gunnel?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  my  lady,"  replied  the 
landlord ;  "I  have  kept  the  Bell,  three  and 
twenty  years,  come  next  twelfth  of  October, 
but  times  are  sadly  altered,  since  I  first  set 
up." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  young  lady, 
"  they  are  always  altering.  But  now,  Mr. 
Gunnel,  have  fresh  horses  put  to  my  car- 
riage, to  take  me,  first  to  Detchton-Grieve, 
and  then  to  Belford  Castle — to  wait  and 
bring  me  back.  Have  dinner  ready  for 
me  and  the  lady,  who  will  be  here  in  an 
hour  or  two,  at  half-past  seven,  and  in  the 
meantime,  collect  whatever  you  have  got 
in  the  shape  of  upholsterers  and  cabinet- 
makers, and  let  them  know  that  I  shall 
have  some  orders  to  give  them  to-night." 
B  5 
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"  Bless  my  heart,"  said  the  landlord, 
"  if  I  don't  think  it  is  Lady  Ann  Mellent. 
We  shall  be  so  happy  to  see  somebody  at 
the  old  place  again.  Why,  my  lady,  it  is 
just  ten  years,  and  three  or  four  months 
since  your  ladyship's  grandfather  died;  and 
not  a  soul  has  lived  in  the  castle  since,  but 
old  Mrs.  Grimes  and  her  two  daughters." 

u  I  know  that,  Mr.  Gunnel/'  said  Lady 
Ann,  rather  gravely ;  "  but  I  doubt  not, 
that  you  will  soon  see  it  inhabited  again, 
during  a  part  of  every  year.  Now  order 
the  horses,  and  have  the  things  ready,  as  I 
have  directed.  My  servants  will  put  the 
place  in  order  here,  while  I  am  away." 

In  about  ten  minutes,  Lady  Ann  was 
once  more  in  her  carriage,  now  disencum- 
bered of  its  packages,  and  with  one  man 
servant  behind,  wras  rolling  away  towards 
the  place  which  she  had  mentioned,  called 
Betchton  Grieve.  At  the  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  Belford,  the  carriage  left 
the  high  road,  and  turned  into  a  narrow 
country  lane,   about  half  a  mile  up  which 
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appeared  a  pair  of  iron  gates.  Passing 
through  these,  Lady  Ann  saw  before  her,  a 
very  broad,  smooth,  hard  road,  well  kept,  but 
displaying  no  trace  of  cart  or  carriage 
wheels.  This  road  descended  a  gentle  slope 
of  park  meadow,  and  then  plunged  in  be- 
tween two  dark  masses  of  old,  gigantic 
trees,  through  which  it  continued  its 
course,  for  nearly  half  a  mile.  When  it 
issued  forth  again,  another  wide,  open  space 
of  hill-turf,  was  spread  out  to  the  eye,  dot- 
ted here  and  there,  with  clumps  of  large 
trees,  and  at  a  little  distance  in  advance, 
rose  a  mansion,  by  no  means  equal  in  ap- 
pearance to  that  which  the  extent  and 
beauty  of  the  park,  would  have  led  one  to 
expect.  It  was  a  brick-built  house  of  an- 
cient date,  very  irregular  in  its  form,  with 
gables  here  and  gables  there,  and  large 
stacks  of  chimneys,  placed  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary positions.  The  windows  were 
small,  but  innumerable ;  and  at  one  side  of 
the  house  rose  a  tall,  square,   brick- tower, 
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very  much  like  the  tower  of  an  old  Kentish 
church,  in  great  part  covered  with  ivy. 

Up  to  the  front  of  this  building  dashed 
the  carriage  at  a  great  rate,  in  the  midst 
of  a  scene  so  still  and  solitary,  that,  but 
for  the  house,  one  might  have  fancied  the 
place  a  desert.  The  sound  of  a  great, 
deep  toned  bell,  soon  brought  to  the  door 
an  old  fashioned  man  servant,  with  a 
powdered  head,  silk  stockings,  and  lace 
garters  round  his  knees ;  and  in  answer  to 
Lady  Ann's  question,  if  Mr.  Hargrave  was 
at  home,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The 
young  lady  then  alighted,  and  followed  the 
man  through  a  stone  hall,  past  some  ten 
or  twelve  doors,  to  a  small  one,  which  gave 
her  admission  into  a  little  study  half  filled 
wth  books  and  old  pieces  of  armour.  The 
servant  merely  saying,  as  he  threw  open  the 
door,  "  A  lady  wishes  to  speak  with  you, 
sir."' 

The  personage,  to  whom  this  was  ad- 
dressed, deserves  some  description,  for  I  do 
not  think  there  is  one  of  the  genus  left. 
Be  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  of 
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the  age  of  sixty-eight  or  sixty-nine,  so  that 
his  youthful  memories  must  have  referred 
to  a  period  considerably  anterior  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Whether  it  was 
a  clinging  to  these  youthful  memories,  or  a 
peculiar  taste  of  his  own  which  guided  the 
old  gentleman  in  his  choice  of  dress,  I  do 
not  well  know,  but  certainly  it  was  very 
different  from  anything  that  Lady  Ann 
was  accustomed  to  see.  His  coat,  besides 
its  unusual  cut,  was  distinguished  by  the 
material,  which  was  of  uncut  velvet,  and 
by  the  colour,  which  was  of  a  yellowish 
green.  His  hair  was  powdered,  and  drawn 
back  into  a  large  mass  behind,  which  was 
bound  round  and  round  with  a  black  ribbon. 
Two  large,  well  powdered  curls  appeared 
above  the  ears,  but  the  forehead  w^as  left 
completely  bare.  His  waistcoat  was  of 
white  satin,  richly  embroidered;  and  his 
knee  breeches  were  of  black  silk  as  well  as 
his  stockings,  while  in  the  shoes  and  at  the 
knees  were,  richly  cut,  gold  buckles.  In 
short  he  looked  like  a  man  who  had  been 
laid  up  in  a  band-box  for  fifty  years,  and 
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taken  out  as  he  had  been  put  in,  ready 
dressed  for  a  ceremony. 

No  glance  of  recognition  beamed  in  Mr* 
Hargrave's  eyes  as  they  lighted  on  Lady 
Ann,  and  he  scanned  her  curiously  through 
the  spectacles,  with  which  his  face  was 
usually  adorned.  As  the  reader  knows, 
his  visitor  was  no  great  respecter  of  cere- 
monies, ever  acting  or  speaking  upon  the 
first  impulse,  and  taking  it  for  granted,  that 
whatever  she  said  or  did  was  sure  to  please, 
partly,  from  a  conviction  of  her  own  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  and  partly,  from  having 
always  found  that  her  oddities  were  very 
successful  with  the  general  world,  and  more 
especially  with  elderly  gentlemen.  Lady 
Ann,  therefore,  took  a  quiet,  and  somewhat 
long  survey  of  the  person  before  her,  till 
he,  not  very  well  satisfied  with  the  scrutiny, 
demanded,  in  a  gay  and  lively  tone,  a 
touch  of  the  paternal  mingling  with  a  sort 
of  light  badinage,  which  was  the  mode  in 
his  early  years, 

"  Well,  lit  tie  girl,    what   do  you  want 
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with  me?  Here  is  your  humble  servant, 
at  your  disposal  in  every  respect,  but  love 
or  matrimony." 

Lady  Ann  understood  him  in  a  moment ; 
and  seating  herself  in  the  arm-chair  op- 
posite, she  replied, 

"  Was  it  a  case  of  either  love  or  matri- 
mony, I  should  not,  probably,  seek  you, 
Mr.  Hargrave ;  but  the  case  is  quite  the 
reverse.  I  have  come  to  see  you  upon 
business  of  some  importance.  You  do  not 
know  me ;  but  I  know  you ;  and  what  I  de- 
sire you  to  do,  is  to  get  into  the  carriage 
with  me,  and  take  a  drive  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles — nay  more,  you  must  do  it, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  her  with 
an  expression  of  amusement,  and  then 
said, 

"  Do  you  know,  I  have  not  dined?" 

"  Nor  I,"  answered  Lady  Ann,  "  though 
I  wonder  at  you,  for  the  men  who  wore 
velvet  coats,  always  dined  at  three  or  four 
o'clock;  but  you    know,  my   good   friend, 
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that  ladies  always  have  their  own  way,  and 
so  I  intend  you  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
Wherever  I  am,  I  always  arrange  every- 
thing for  everybody,  according  to  my  own 
plan,  and  though  people  are  frightened  at 
the  beginning,  they  are  always  very  well 
pleased  in  the  end,  I  assure  you.  So  now, 
tell  your  servant  to  bring  you  your  roque- 
laure  and  your  hat — Is  it  round  or 
cocked  ?" 

"  Do  you  know  you  are  very  saucy?" 
said  Mr.  Hargrave,  in  reply.  "  Where  do 
you  intend  to  take  me?  What  do  you  in- 
tend to  do  with  me?" 

u  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  about  it,"  re- 
plied Lady  Anil ;  "  I  intend  it  to  be  a  clear 
case  of  abduction,  in  order  that  an  action 
may  lie,  and  be  decided  upon  the  merits. 
I  will  say  and  do  nothing  which  can  raise 
the  slightest  technical  quibble,  but  direct 
you  immediately  to  get  your  hat  and  cloak, 
and  if  you  do  not  make  haste,  I  shall  give 
you  sufficient  cause  to  swear  that  you  go 
in  personal  fear." 
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"  That  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  vehicle,"  rejoined  Mr.  Hargrave,  who 
seemed  perfectly  to  enter  into  her  humour. 
"  Is  it  an  open  carriage  or  a  shut?  Is  it  a 
dog-cart,  a  gig,  a  phseton,  a  landau,  a  coach, 
or  a  post-chaise?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,"  replied 
Lady  Ann,  "  it  is  my  own  travelling  carri- 
age; and  you  shall  be  at  full  liberty  to 
drop  into  the  corner  and  fall  sound  asleep, 
or  to  talk  to  me  the  whole  way,  as  your 
courtesy  may  decide." 

"  But  how  far,  how  far  V  exclaimed  the 
other ;  "  that  at  least  you  can  tell  me." 

"  Why,  it  is  as  far  as  Milford  Castle," 
answered  Lady  Ann,  with  a  gay  and  good- 
humoured  smile;  "but  we  shall  be  back 
in  plenty  of  time  for  dinner,  so  you  shall 
not  lose  the  meal,  which  no  Englishman 
can  go  without." 

a  Milford  Castle !"  exclaimed  the  old 
gentleman.  "  What  Lady  Ann  !  Come  and 
give  me  a  kiss." 

"  No,  you  must  come  for  it,"  replied  Lady 
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Ann,  "  five  years  ago,  I  would  have  given 
you  one ;  but  you  did  not  choose  to  come  to 
London  to  seek  it;  and  now  you  must  take 
it  if  you  want  it." 

The  old  gentleman  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
with  a  light  and  elastic  step,  crossed  over  and 
kissed  her  cheek.  "  My  dear  child,"  he  said, 
"lam  really  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  a 
friend  of  your  father  and  your  grandfather, 
and  a  sort  of  connecting,  harmonising  link 
between  them,  being  some  fifteen  years 
younger  than  the  one,  and  some  eighteen 
years  older  than  the  other.  I  was  the 
mediator  when  they  quarrelled,  which,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  unfrequent;  and 
although  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  a 
man  of  the  old,  while  your  father 
was  a  man  of  the  new  world,  I  believe  he 
had  as  much  confidence  in  me  as  in  any 
man,  and  a  great  regard  for  me  likewise. 
He  wanted  me  to  be  one  of  your 
guardians ;  but  inveterate  habit,  my  dear 
child,  ties  me  to  this  seclusion,  and  I  knew, 
I  must  either  neglect  duties,  which  it  would 
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be  criminal  to  neglect,  or  break  through 
rules,  which  at  my  age,  it  would  be  no 
longer  graceful  to  abandon.  The  spirit 
and  essence  of  Englishism,  if  I  may  so 
call  it — that  which  marks  our  distinctive 
character,  that  which  renders  all  we  do  so 
progressive,  and  at  the  same  time,  so 
permanent — is  the  system,  or  principle,  or 
habit — call  it  what  you  will— of  small 
communities  acting  together,  in  some 
things  separate  from,  in  some  things  de- 
pendent upon,  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation.  Our  municipal  institutions  are 
but  better  organised  types  of  that  which 
exists,  even  in  country  districts,  where — 
round  a  few  men  of  property  and  intel- 
ligence, whose  duty  it  is  to  maintain 
order  and  peace,  and  as  far  as  in  them 
lies,  to  spread  happiness  and  prosperity 
around  them — are  collected  a  multitude  of 
persons  of  various  grades  of  wealth  and  in- 
tellect, who  have  a  right  to  look  to  those  above 
them  for  advice,  assistance,  protection,  and 
support.  Now  no  man,  placed  by  God's  will  in 
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the  position  of  a  country  gentleman,  has  any 
title  to  abstract  himself  from  the  mass, 
amidst  which  God's  will  has  planted  him, 
and  whom  his  influence,  his  custom,  his  ex- 
ample, his  advice  may  benefit.  I  felt  that 
I  ought  not  to  undertake  the  discharge  of 
any  duties  incompatible  with  those  which 
Heaven  had  assigned  me;  and  therefore  I 
declined  to  be  one  of  your  guardians,  al- 
though I  must  ever  retain  a  sincere  affec- 
tion for  all  your  family." 

44  I  am  sure  you  do,  Mr.  Hargrave,"  re- 
plied Lady  Ann,,  "  and  therefore,  in  my  im- 
pudent way,  I  came  boldly  to  see  you.  I 
think  you  were  quite  right,  not  to  under- 
take the  guardianship  of  a  giddy  girl,  when 
you  had  duties  so  much  more  important  to 
perform;  and  I  only  wish  all  our  country 
gentlemen  entertained  such  views  of  their 
duties.  However,  I  must  now  seriously 
ask  you  to  drive  over  with  me  to  Milford 
Castle,  as  I  have  something  to  do  there, 
which  may  require  the  presence  of  a  ma- 
gistrate." 
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u  I  am  ready,  this  moment,"  said 
Mr.  Hargrave,  ringing  the  bell. 

"  Well,  then,  countermand  your  dinner," 
said  Lady  Ann ;  "  for  I  am  determined 
that  you  shall  dine  with  me." 

"  I  have  not  dined  out  of  my  own  house, 
for  six  or  seven  years,"  replied  the  old  gen- 
tleman ;  "  and  it  will  be  a  long  way  back 
at  night,  from  Milford." 

"  Oh,  that  is  not  where  you  are  going  to 
dine,  at  all,"  answered  his  fair  visitor.  "  I 
have  taken  the  whole  inn  at  Belford;  and, 
although  an  inn  dinner  may  not  afford 
many  attractions,  yet,  let  me  tell  you,  my 
own  cook  will  be  down,  in  an  hour,  and 
depend  upon  it,  he  will  not  be  content  to 
see  chickens  roasted  to  a  rag,  and  raw  beef- 
steaks set  before  his  mistress — even  in 
Northumberland.  To-morrow,  I  shall  take 
up  my  head  quarters  at  Milford.  Up- 
holsterers, carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  will 
be  as  busy  as  ants,  till  three  or  four  o'clock, 
and  about  foe,  I  expect  a  great  number  of 
people  down,  who  will  make  the  old  place 
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cheerful  again,  after  the  long  reign  of  soli- 
tude and  dulness.  I  will,  therefore,  take 
no  denial — for  I  have  a  great  deal  to  talk 
to  you  about,  before  these  people  come  down ; 
and  I  have  nobody  with  me,  now,  but  my 
good  old  governess,  whose  presence  will  be 
no  impediment." 

Mr.  Hargrave's  hat  and  cloak  were  then 
brought;  and  after  having,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  servants,  announced 
that  he  should  not  be  home  to  dinner.  He 
followed  Lady  Ann  to  her  carriage,  and 
set  out  for  Milford  Castle. 

As  they  drove  along,  the  worthy  old  man 
was  somewhat  anxious  to  ascertain  what 
Lady  Ann  could  want  with  a  magistrate  at 
Milford;  but  his  fair  companion  seemed  to 
be  in  one  of  her  wayward  moods,  and 
would  give  him  no  information  whatsoever. 
The  moment  that  he  found  she  was  reluc- 
tant— with  the  true  courtesy  of  the  old 
school — he  changed  the  conversation;  and, 
notwithstanding  a  great  degree  of  oddity, 
and  very  peculiar  views  on  many  points, 
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proved  anything  but  an  unpleasant  com- 
panion. He  spoke  of  the  county  in  which 
he  lived,  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  it  during  his  own  lifetime,  the  progress 
which  it  was  making,  and  the  improvements 
which  still  might  be  made. 

Lady  Ann  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at 
the  liberality  and  extent  of  view  which  he 
displayed,  in  conjunction  with  his  partial 
adherence  to  old  habits,  even  in  insignifi- 
cant things ;  but  Mr.  Hargrave  was  a  man 
of  a  singular  mind — one  of  the  few  who 
judged  of  all  things,  solely  upon  their 
merits.  He  did  not  think  that  anything 
was  worthy  of  being  retained  because  it 
was  old,  or  adopted  because  .  it  was  new ; 
and  he  accidentally  explained,  to  his  fair 
companion,  his  views  of  all  those  alterations, 
which  people,  in  general,  are  too  apt  to  look 
upon  as  progress,  when,  very  often,  the 
direct  reverse  is  the  case. 

"  That  which  is,  my  dear  Lady,"  he 
said,  uhas  always  one  great,  direct  advantage 
over  that  which  may  be — certainty.     Long 
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experience  of  anything  existing,  has 
shown  mankind  all  its  benefits,  and  all 
its  evils;  but  besides  this,  there  is  an 
indirect  adyantage  in  retaining  that 
which  is,  namely,  that  it  has  adjusted 
itself  to  the  things  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed; and  there  is  an  indirect  disadvan- 
tage in  change,  namely — that  one  can  never 
calculate  what  derangements  of  ail  relations 
may  take  place,  by  any  great  alteration  of 
even  one  small  part  in  the  complicated 
machine  of  any  state  or  society.  Never- 
theless, I  hold,  that  when  it  has  been  shown 
that  many  things  have  altered,  with  our 
will  or  against  our  will,  general  alterations 
must  take  place,  to  re-adjust  the  relations 
which  have  been  changed;  and  also  that, 
when,  in  favour  of  any  change  that  is  pro- 
posed, there  can  be  shown  a  reasonable 
probability  of  advantages  sufficient  to  coun- 
terbalance the  inherent  evils  of  change,  we 
are  fully  justified  in  taking  the  forward 
step,  and  may  hope  to  reap  benefit  by  it. 
If  we  change,  for  the  mere  sake  of  change, 
we  are  Frenchmen.     If  we  reman  station- 
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ary,  from  mere  attachment  to  old  customs, 
we  are  Chinese.  I  think  the  English 
nation  is  better  than  either — neither  like 
youth,  greedy  of  novelty,  nor  like  age, 
tenacious  of  prejudices ;  but  like  maturity, 
guided  by  reason,  either  in  tranquillity  or 
action." 

The  saucy  girl,  beside  him,  laughed. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  it's  all  very  true,"  she 
said;  "but  I  am  not  a  politician,  and 
really  do  not  much  care,  my  dear  sir, 
whether  we  stand  still,  or  go  forward,  or  go 
backward.  It  will  make  no  more  differ- 
ence to  me,  than  whether  you  wear  a  velvet 
coat  or  a  cloth  one." 

Mr.  Hargrave  now  laughed,  in  turn,  and 
looking  down  at  his  sleeve,  he  said, 

"This  is  velvet,  is  it?  Well,  my  dear, 
I  did  not  know  it.  I  have  remarked,  in- 
deed, occasionally,  that  my  dress  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  other  people, 
and  now  I  will  tell  you  how  it  has  hap- 
pened. A  great  number  of  years  ago — 
some  fifty,  I  dare  say — I  was  just  as  full  of 
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fancies  and  vanities,  as  you  or  any  other 
young  person  of  the  present  time,  and, 
perhaps,  was  a  little  bit  of  a  beau,  and 
might  affect  some  singularity  of  upparel. 
I  can  talk  of  the  matter  now  very  coolly, 
for  age  has  extinguished  passions,  and  sof- 
tened even  bitter  memories.  I  met  with 
a  very  painful  disappointment.  A  young 
lady,  to  whom  I  was  sincerely  attached,  and 
who  was  sincerely,  I  believe,  attached  to  me, 
died  in  a  moment,  on  the  very  morning  ap- 
pointed for  our  marriage.  I  bore  the  be- 
reavement, I  am  sorry  to  say,  neither  as  a 
christian  nor  a  philosopher;  and  I  soon 
found,  that,  if  I  went  on  mingling  with 
the  world,  as  the  idle  and  light  portion  of 
society  is  generally  called,  I  should  lose 
what  little  senses  I  still  possessed.  I  de- 
termined to  make  a  great  struggle ;  and  a 
great  struggle  it  was.  I  applied  myself  to 
all  the  most  important  subjects  I  could 
find  out  or  devise.  I  studied  law,  I 
studied  medicine,  I  studied  divinity.  I 
visited    the    poor,    I  visited   hospitals,    I 
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visited  prisons.  For  ten  years,  I  would 
never  suffer  my  mind  to  rest,  even  for  one 
moment,  upon  what  I  considered  a  trifle, 
and  my  directions  about  my  clothes,  when- 
ever I  wanted  anything  new,  was  to  make 
them  exactly  like  those  which  I  was  wear- 
ing. At  the  end  of  these  ten  years,  when 
my  object  was  gained,  and  my  mind  had 
somewhat  recovered  its  tone,  I  did  perceive 
that  my  dress  was  somewhat  old  fashioned ; 
but  I  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  to 
change,  and  I  have  never  given  any  fresh 
directions  since.  Thus,  at  any  time,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  you  would  have  seen 
me,  in  a  coat  exactly  of  the  same  cut,  of 
the  same  colour,  and  of  the  same  texture. 
Four  times  in  the  year,  it  comes  in  regu- 
larly, is  placed  upon  the  clothes'  horse  in 
my  room,  and  I  put  it  on,  often  without 
knowing  that  it  is  new — unless  it  pinches 
me  under  the  arms,  I  shall  not,  certainly, 
change  it  now,  because  nobody  would  know 
me  if  I  did,  for  one's  face  forms  so  small 
c  2 
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a  part  of  one's  personal  appearance,  that 
old  Hargrave's  coat  and  waistcoat  are 
much  more  easily  recognised,  I  fancy,  than 
old  Hargrave's  eyes  and  nose  would  be." 

"  You're  a  dear  old  man,"  said  Lady 
Ann,  "  and  I  love  you,  velvet  coat  and 
all." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Mr. 
Hargrave,  "  for  I  have  loved  all  your 
family,  my  dear,  very  truly." 

In  such  sort  of  conversation,  passed  the 
time,  as  the  carriage  rolled  on,  till,  at 
length,  a  pair  of  great  gates  appeared,  and 
the  carriage  rolled  through  into  the  park. 

"  This  is  Milford  Castle,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Hargrave,  "  and  I  wish  you  joy  on 
your  first  visit  to  the  home  of  your  an- 
cestors. I  am  afraid,  however,  you  will 
find  some  marks  of  neglect,  at  all  events, 
on  the  outside  of  the  house ;  for  a  master's 
eye  is  like  sunshine,  and  his  absence  like 
storm.  The  one  produces  all  that  is  bright 
and  beautiful,  the  other  is  sure  to  leave 
some  traces  of  devastation." 
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"  It  is  very  bare,"  said  Lady  Ann,  look- 
ing out  of  the  windows  of  the  carriage, 
"  and  how  stunted  all  the  trees  look,  and 
leaning  to  one  side  as  if  they  had  a  great 
inclination  to  lie  themselves  down  and 
die." 

"  The  prevailing  wind :"  said  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  "  which  morally  and  physically 
bends  all  things  to  its  influence,  has  beaten 
upon  them  for  so  many  years,  that  they 
may  well  have  yielded  to  it ;  but  you  will 
find  the  scenery  improve  as  we  go  on. 
We  are  merely  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
park.  Do  you  not  see  that  deep  wood 
filling  up  the  hollow?  That  is  the  first 
grove.  This  is  merely  a  sort  of  wild  chase 
we  are  passing  through." 

Rolling  on,  the  scenery  did,  as  he  said, 
improve  greatly,  and,  from  time  to  time, 
Lady  Ann  Mellent  caught  a  distant  glimpse 
of  an  old,  grey  mansion,  seen  and  lost 
alternately,  as  the  carriage  mounted  or 
descended  the  manifold  slopes  of  the  park. 
At  the  end  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
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a  thick,  wild  wood  cut  off  the  view  of  all 
other  objects ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  more, 
the  post-boys  put  their  horses  into  a  quick 
canter,  up  a  steep  rise,  and  Lady  Ann 
found  herself  suddenly  at  the  gates  of  her 
father's  house.  It  may  be  well  supposed 
that  she  gazed  at  it  with  interest ;  and  the 
aspect  pleased  her  well,  for  it  was  a  large, 
stately,  dignified  looking  mansion,  with 
manifold  doors  and  windows,  and  a  broad 
terrace  before.it.  But  on  looking  into  the 
park,  she  was  somewhat  mortified  to  see 
that  several  hundred  acres  of  ground  around 
the  house  had  been  lightly  enclosed ;  and, 
though  various  herds  of  deer  could  be  per- 
ceived in  the  distance,  nothing  but  sheep, 
rather  too  numerous  for  the  pasture  allotted 
to  them,  appeared  in  the  foreground. 

The  servant  rang  the  bell  sharply,  and 
having  opened  the  carriage  door,  by  Lady 
Ann's  directions,  aided  his  mistress  to  de- 
scend. She  was  very  grave;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  up  at  an  old 
building,  especially  when  it  has  been  the 
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habitation  of  our  own  immediate  ancestors, 
without  feeling  impressed  with  a  chilling 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  human  hopes,  desires, 
and  efforts.  An  old  mansion  is  indeed  a 
sort  of  cemetery  of  dead  aspirations,  with 
every  stone  a  memento  of  joys  and  wishes 
passed  away. 

Of  course,  nobody  answered  the  bell ; 
but  a  shepherd  lad  was  seen  running  hard 
towards  the  back  of  the  house,  and  Lady 
Ann  forbade  the  footman  to  ring  again. 
After  a  minute  or  two  of  expectation,  a 
large  made,  bustling  woman  opened  the 
great  doors,  with  a  face  glowing  like  the 
rising  sun,  and  hands,  which  she  continued 
to  wipe  in  her  apron,  evidently  in  a  very 
pulpy  and  washerwoman- like  state.  She 
looked  at  the  handsome  carriage,  the  arms 
it  bore,  the  livery  of  the  servant,  and  con- 
cluded she  had  the  heiress  before  her;  but 
still,  not  to  seem  too  ready,  she  demanded, 
.  "  What's  your  will,  sir?  What  do  you 
wish,  ma'am." 

"  I  wish  to  go  over  the  house,  my  good 
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lady,"  replied  the  Lady  Ann,  "  I  suppose 
you  are  Mrs.  Grimes.  I  am  Lady  Ann 
Mellent,  your  mistress." 

"  Dear  me,  my  lady !  I  wish  you  had  let 
me  know  you  were  coming,"  said  the  good 
woman,  "  why  there's  nothing  in  order  for 
your  ladyship,  and  we  have  nobody  to  help 
to  put  things  right — Lord,  sir,  I  didn't 
know  you,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Lady 
Ann's  companion,  "  you  are  Mr.  Hargrave, 
I  believe/' 

"  I  wonder  you  did  not  know  me,"  re- 
plied the  old  gentleman,  drily,  looking 
down  at  the  sleeve  of  his  velvet  coat,  "  I 
am  always  ticketed — but  do  not  keep  Lady 
Ann  standing  here." 

"  Do  not  make  yourself  uneasy,  Mrs. 
Grimes,"  said  Lady  Ann,  "  I  have  not  come 
to  stay,  to-day,  but  I  shall  walk  over  the 
whole  house,  in  order  to  judge  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done.  Be  so  good  as  to 
show  me  the  way.  Come  after  me,  Mat- 
thews." 

Mrs.  Grimes  was,  evidently,  taken  very 
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much  by  surprise,  and  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  lady  of  the  house ;  for, 
to  say  the  truth,  she  had  converted  the 
servants'  hall  into  a  wash-house,  and  was 
actually  engaged  in  washing  and  ironing 
for    her   own    and    the    steward's*  family. 

While  her  two  nieces,  and  two  country 
girls — in  consequence  of  the  first  hint  of  the 
shepherd  lad — were  busily  engaged  in  ef- 
facing, as  far  as  possible,  the  traces  of 
their  occupation.  Mrs.  Grimes  led  the  young 
lady  into  the  large,  old-fashioned  hall,  on 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  made  great 
ado  to  open  the  windo  vs.  The  assistance 
of  the  man  servant,  however,  rendered  the 
process  shorter  than  she  desired ;  and  Lady 
Ann  stood  in  the  midst,  gazing  round  at 
the  old  pictures  upon  the  walls,  the  stately 
black  oak  chairs,  and  the  enormous  mantel- 
piece with  its  cupids,  and  columns,  and 
baskets  of  fruit,  all  carved  in  white 
marble. 

"Where  does   that  door   lead  to?"  de- 
manded Lady  Ann. 
c  5 
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"  To  the  great  drawing-room,  my  lady," 
replied  Mrs.  Grimes,  with  a  low  curtsey, 
"  and  beyond  that,  is  the  little  drawing- 
room,  and  then  the  great  dining-room. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  is 
the  library,  and  the  breakfast  room,  and  the 
little  library/' 

"  There  is  a  small  dressing-room,"  said 
Lady  Ann  Mellent,  adjoining  the  bed-room 
in  which  my  father  slept,  when  he  was 
here.     Do  you  know  which  that  is  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lady,"  replied  Mrs.  Grimes, 
"it's  the  dressing-room,  that  has,  what 
we  call  the  sealed  cabinet  in  it;  for  there 
is  a  great  piece  of  parchment  nailed 
across  the  doors,  with  seals  over  the 
nails." 

"Exactly,"  said  Lady  Ann;  "take  my 
servant  with  you,  open  the  windows  of  that 
room,  and  then  come  back  to  show  me  the 
way." 

As  soon  as  the  woman  and  the  footman 
had  retired,  Lady  Ann  took  a  letter  from 
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her  pocket,  and  placed  it  in  Mr.  Hargrave's 
hand,  saying,  very  gravely, 

"  You  have  wondered,  I  dare  say,  my 
dear  sir,  why  I  brought  you  hither.  Read 
that  letter,  which  my  poor  father  left  to 
be  given  to  me  after  his  death.  You  will 
therein  see  that  it  may  be  needful,  that  I 
should  have  have  some  one  with  me  to 
witness  the  fact  of  my  opening  this  cabinet, 
and  to  certify  what  are  the  contents  that  I 
find  in  it.  I  could  apply  to  no  one  so  well 
as  to  a  magistrate,  an  old  friend  of  my 
father's  and  my  grandfather's,  and  one 
universally  respected." 

Mr.  Hargrave  took  the  letter  which  had, 
evidently,  been  written  some  years,  and 
looked  at  the  back,  which  bore  the  follow- 
ing words,  "To  be  delivered  to  my 
daughter,  Lady  Ann  Mellent,  when  she  at- 
tains the  age  of  twenty,  or  previous  to  her 
marriage,  if  she  should  marry  before  attain- 
ing that  age.  It  is  my  wish  that  she 
should  read  it  when  alone.', 

The  old  gentleman,    then  opened  it,  and 
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read  it  near  the  window,  pausing  every  now 
and  then  to  consider  the  contents;  and 
while  he  was  doing  so,  Mrs.  Grimes  re-en- 
tered the  room,  saying,  "  The  windows 
are  open,  my  lady." 

"  Well,  wait  without,  for  a  minute  or 
two,''  said  Lady  Ann,  and  then  turned  her 
eyes  again  to  the  face  of  Mr.  Har grave, 
who  continued  to  read.  When  he  had  done 
he  folded  up  the  letter  again,  and  returned 
it,  saying, 

u  Part  of  the  facts,  mentioned  in  that 
letter,  my  dear ;  I  suspected  long  ago,  from 
various  circumstances,  which  came  to  my 
knowledge;  but  as  I  suppose  there  is 
no  chance  of  your  title  being  disputed, 
I  think  your  precautionT  in  bringing 
an  old  gentleman  with  yoiij  was  unne- 
cessary." 

"  I  wished  to  take  every  reasonable  pre- 
caution," replied  his  fair  companion,  with 
a  smile ;  "  and,  as  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my 
dear  sir,  another  person  may  be  very  much 
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affected  by  my  acts,  I  thought  it  but  right 
to  be  very  sure  of  what  I  was  doing." 

"  Oh,  ho,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave,  laughing, 
4  then  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  chance  for 
this  fair  hand." 

"  You  are  too  late  in  the  field,"  answered 
Lady  Ann,  gaily,  "  but  come,  let  us  to  the 
cabinet." 

"  Stay,  I  must  have  pen  and  ink,  first," 
said  Mr.  Hargrave ;  but  pen  and  ink  were 
not  very  easily  procured  at  Milford  Castle; 
for  Mrs.  Grimes  was  not  of  an  epistolary 
turn,  and  her  accounts  were  kept  upon  a 
slate.  One  of  her  nieces,  however,  sup- 
plied the  deficiency :  and  ascending  the 
long  broad  oaken  staircase,  Lady  Anne, 
and  Mr.  Hargrave  followed  the  housekeeper 
to  a  small  dressing-room  adjoining  one  cf 
the  principal  bed-rooms. 

I  would  not  be  the  man,  over  whose  heart 
a  feeling  of  sad  and  solemn  interest  does 
not  steal,  when  he  enters,  for  the  first  time, 
a  chamber  once  tenanted  by  a  friend  de- 
parted— ay,  though  long  years  may  have 
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passed  since  the  remembered  form  darkened 
the  sunshine  on  the  floor.  With  him,  if 
there  be  such  a  man,  affections  must  be 
written  in  water,  or  the  heart  be  insus- 
ceptible of  love.  Such  was  not  the  case 
with  Lady  Ann  Mellent,  nor  with  her  old 
companion;  and  they  both  paused  in  the 
midst  of  the  room,  and  thought,  for  a  time, 
of  those  whom  they  could  never  see  more. 

The  old  man's  tears  were  dried  up,  but 
he  saw  a  drop  gathering  in  Lady  Ann's 
eyes,  and  laying  his  hand  tenderly  upon 
hers,  he  said,  "Come  my  dear;"  and  led 
her  towards  the  large  old  ebony  cabinet 
which  stood  between  the  windows. 

Across  the  two  folding  doors,  just  above 
the  lock,  was  a  broad  strip  of  parchment 
sealed  on  either  side,  with  the  arms  of 
the  Earls  of  Milford;  and  upon  the  parch- 
ment was  written — "  To  be  opened  only 
by  my  daughter.  Milford;"  for  the  late 
Earl,  though  he  died  at  Harley  Lodge,  had 
felt   when    last    he   visited   Milford,  that 
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the  sand  in  the  hour-glass,  was   for   him 
waning  fast. 

Lady  Ann  approached  the  cabinet,  and 
with  her  own  hand,  removed  the  parch- 
ment. She  then  with  a  small  key,  which 
had  remained,  ever  since  her  father's  death, 
attached  to  her  watch  chain,  opened  the 
doors;  while  Mr.  Hargrave  beckoned  up 
Mrs.   Grimes  and  the  footman,  saying : 

"  Come  a  little  nearer,  and  bear  wit- 
ness that  I  place  my  name  upon  every 
paper  found  in  this  cabinet." 

Only  one  packet,  however,  was  found 
therein.  Most  of  the  drawers  were  totally 
empty  ;  but,  at  length,  in  a  small  drawer, 
fitted  up  with  ink  glasses  and  pen-cases,  a 
bundle,  of  four  or  five  papers,  was  found, 
which  Mr.  Hargrave  untied,  and  without 
looking  at  the  contents  of  any,  placed  his 
signature  upon  each  document,  certifying 
that  it  had  been  found  by  Lady  Ann  Mel- 
lent,  in  his  presence,  in  a  certain  cabinet 
referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Frederick,  Earl 
of  Milford,  in  her  possession,  and  that  the 
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cabinet  had  not  been  previously    opened, 
since  it  had  been  sealed  by  the  late  Earl. 

This  being  complete,  Lady  Ann  begged 
her  old  companion  to  keep  possession  of 
the  papers,  at  least,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
inn;  and  then  once  more  closing  the  cabi- 
net, she  left  the  room. 

Her  spirits  seemed  to  rise,  now  that  the 
task  was  over,  and  she  went  on,  gaily  and 
lightly,  from  chamber  to  chamber,  eausing 
all  the  windows  to  be  thrown  wide  open, 
commenting  upon  every  thing  she  saw,  and 
asking  a  multitude  of  questions,  to  all  of 
which,  Mrs.  Grimes  had  not  a  very  satis- 
factory answer  ready. 

When  she  had  gone  over  the  whole 
house,  somewhat  to  the  amusement  and 
somewhat  to  the  fatigue  of  good  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  she  sat  herself  down  in  one  of  the 
great,  richly  gilt  arm-chairs,  which  stood 
in  the  principal  drawing-room,  and  ex- 
claiming, laughingly, 

"Now,  like  Alexander  Selkirk,  'I  am 
monarch  of  all  I  survey;'  but  like  him,  too, 
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my  dear  sir,  I  lack  subjects  sadly.  Send 
some  one  for  the  steward,  Mrs.  Grimes; 
and  to  guard  against  all  the  many  contin- 
gencies, some  of  which  are  always  happen- 
ing, in  the  country — if  the  steward  should 
not  be  at  home,  let  his  son  come  up ;  if  he 
has  no  son,  or  his  son  be  out,  let  his  wife 
come;  if  no  wife  or  son  be  found,  let  a 
daughter,  a  nephew,  a  niece,  an  uncle,  a 
cousin,  or  some  relation  of  some  kind ;  and 
especially,  let  each,  all,  or  every  of  them, 
come  directly — for  I  have  an  infinity  of 
orders  to  give;  the  spirit  of  hurry  is  upon 
me;  and,  let  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
manor,  and  all  their  horses  work  as  hard  as 
they  will,  they  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
doing  what  I  intend  to  have  done,  within 
the  time  I  shall  allow.  Now,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Grimes,  don't  stand  and  stare,  but 
send  for  the  steward,  as  I  tell  you.  You, 
Matthews,  go  and  see  what  is  wanting,  a 
far  as  you  can  judge,  in  the  butler's,  cook's 
and  house-keeper's  departments.  I  know 
there  is  plenty  of  wine  in  the  cellar,  and  I 
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can  see,  from  the  window,  there  is  mutton 
at  the  door." 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hargrave,  with  a  slightly  sarcastic  smile; 
and  she  then  added,  laughing, 

"  I  intend  to  sleep  here,  to-morrow  night, 
with  all  my  household." 

Mr.  Hargrave  shook  his  head,  say- 
ing, 

"  I  scarcely  think  you  will  find  that 
possible — considering  that  not  a  single  bed, 
in  the  whole  house,  has  been  slept  in  for 
many  years." 

"  Do  you  pretend  to  believe,  sir,"  asked 
Lady  Ann,  gravely,  "  that  anything  is  im- 
possible, when  a  lady  wills  it?  Let  me 
tell  you,  it  shall  be  done.  I  will  make  the 
game-keepers  into  house-maids,  the  shep- 
herds into  scullions,  the  steward  into  an 
upholsterer,  and  the  labourers  of  the  land 
into  kitchen-maids,  laundry -maids,  dairy- 
maids, and  house-keepers.  Do  you  suppose 
that  I,  who  never  was  contradicted,  in  my 
life,  will  be  so  on  my  first  visit  to  my  own 
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castle  ?  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear 
Mr.  Hargrave,  I  trust  more  to  a  whole 
regimeut  of  servants  of  mine,  who  are 
coming  down  from  London,  and  to  two 
tumbrels  of  London  ammunition,  than  to 
all  the  auxiliaries  of  Northumberland." 

Thus  she  went  gaily  on,  till  the  steward 
appeared,  in  haste,  with  that  half  dogged, 
half  plausible  look,  which  a  man  puts  on, 
when  he  is  suddenly  brought  into  the  pre- 
sence of  authority,  which  may  demand  an 
account,  not  very  easy  to  be  rendered. 

He  bowed  low  to  Lady  Ann,  and  even 
lower  to  Mr.  Hargrave;  but  Lady 
Ann  attacked  him,  at  once,  about  the 
sheep. 

"  Whose  sheep  are  those,  Mr.  Blunt?" 
she  demanded :  "  and  how  came  they  to  be 
where  they  are?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  my  lady,"  said  the  stew- 
ard, plausibly,  evading  the  real  point  of 
her  question ;  "  the  rest  of  the  park  is  re- 
served for  the  deer;  and  I  thought  your 
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ladyship  would  not  like  it  to  be  meddled 
with." 

But  Lady  Ann  was  not  to  be  so  put  off; 
and  she  demanded, 

"  But  how  come  they  to  be  in  the  park, 
at  all,  Mr.  Blunt  ?  The  whole  of  the  park, 
I  thought,  was  reserved  for  deer?" 

"  Why,  so  it  used,  my  lady,"  answered 
the  steward;  "  but  you  see,  my  lady,  I  just 
thought  it  would  be  clean  waste  of  good 
feed,  not  to  have  a  few  sheep  in." 

"  And,  how  long  has  this  been  carried 
on?"  demanded  Lady  Ann. 

«  Why,  I  can't  just  say,  my  lady,"  replied 
the  steward;  "  not  having  the  books 
handy." 

"And  whom  do  they  belong  to?"  de- 
manded Lady  Ann. 

"  Why,  for  that  matter,  they  may  be 
your  ladyship's,  if  you  like,"  said  the 
steward ;  "  they  are  not  that  dear,  of  the 
money." 

Lady    Ann  burst  into  a  violent  fit   of 
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laughter,  at  the  man's  pertinacious  evasions, 
— so  gay,  so  light-hearted,  so  good-hu- 
moured, that,  joined  with  the  shrewd  glance 
of  her  eye,  it  quite  upset  good  Mr.  Har- 
grave's  gravity,  and  utterly  confounded  the 
steward,  who  clearly  perceived,  with  no  very 
pleasant  feeling,  that  she  saw  through  him, 
to  the  very  back-bone. 

Waving  her  hand  to  stop  any  farther  ex- 
planations, she  said : — 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Blunt,  very  well.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  they  are 
very  excellent  sheep,  and  that  you  have 
very  excellent  reasons  for  every  thing; 
but  I  think  they  are  out  of  place,  in  my 
park,  and  therefore,  I  must  beg  that  you 
will  have  every  one  of  them  removed 
before  noon  to-morrow;  the  whole  of  the 
fences,  which  you  have  planted,  taken 
away,  and  every  vestige  removed,  which 
your  woolly  tenants  may  have  left  behind. 
The  ground  must  also  be  rolled,  with 
a  large  roller.  I  should  desire  also  to 
have  the    carriage  drive,   both   from  the 
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side  of  Belford  and  Wooler,  rolled  likewise, 
the  branches  which  overhang  the  road, 
trimmed  away  to  the  full  height  of  the  top 
of  a  carriage,  and  some  gravel  put  down  in 
those  deep  ruts,  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
valleys,  between  this  and  the  great  gates. 
Moreover,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  send 
up  all  the  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter  which 
are  available;  and  direct  the  game-keepers 
to  bring  up  all  the  trout  they  can 
catch.  They  must  also  shoot  a  buck,  and 
see  for  a  leveret  or  two.  Of  course, 
the  poultry  yard  is  well  stocked,  as 
the  farm  makes  such  a  large  item  in  the 
accounts.  All  that  I  have  mentioned  must 
be  done  before  to-morrow  night,  as  I  am 
about  to  take  up  my  residence  here  to- 
morrow, and  expect  friends,  during  that 
evening,  or  the  morning  after,  who  will 
stay  with  me  for  some  days.  The  park 
paling  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  too,  must 
be  mended,  and  a  new  lock  put  upon  the 
gates  themselves." 

"Heaven   preserve   us,   my   lady,"'   ex- 
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claimed  Mr.  Blunt;  "  it  will  be  quite  im- 
possible to  get  all  this  done  before  to-mor- 
row night." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  replied 
Lady  Ann,  "  for  it  must  be  done ;  and  some- 
body must  be  found  to  do  it.  So,  if  you 
cannot  accomplish  it,  I  must — " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  say  I  couldn't  accomplish 
it,  my  lady,  only  it'll  be  desperate  hard 
work,  and  there  is  really  hardly  time.;' 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  too,"  re- 
plied Lady  Ann,  "  for  there  will  be,  at 
least,  forty  other  things  for  you  to  do,  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  and  they  must 
all  be  done  too.  You  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  collect  all  the  workpeople  in  my 
employment,  here,  at  the  castle,  by  one 
o'clock.  I  have  a  note  of  how  many  they 
consist  of;  and,  moreover,  I  should  like  to 
have  all  the  active  men  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  whatever  profession  they  may  be, 
here,  at  the  castle,  to  help  the  others. — 
That  is  all  for  the  present.  I  will  give 
farther    directions   to-morrow — Stay,  Mr. 
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Blunt,  you  have,  of  course,  guinea  fowls, 
at  the  farm,  and  young  ducks?" 

But  no  guinea  fowls  had  Mr.  Blunt;  and 
young  ducks,  according  to  his  account, 
were  never  to  be  had,  in  that  part  of  Nor- 
thumberland, before  St.  Somebody's  fair, 
the  name  of  which  he  mentioned,  but  I 
forget. 

Lady  Ann  shook  her  head. 

"  Guinea  fowls  must  be  found,"  she  said, 
"  and  you  must  make  some  young  ducks, 
if  you  haven't  got  them — Plovers'  eggs,  of 
course — you  have  plenty  of  plovers'  eggs." 

Mr.  Blunt  looked  aghast,  but  he  did  not 
like,  absolutely,  to  deny  the  fact,  and 
therefore  replied, 

"  They  have  some  over  at  Wooler,  my 
lady,  but  they  don't  come  down  here.'' 

"  Then  send  over  to  Wooler  for  all  they 
have  got,"  said  Lady  Ann;  and  with  these 
orders  she  dismissed  him. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Grimes,"  she  said,  turning 
to  that  good  lady,  who  had  been  standing 
by,    in    a    state   of    great    consternation. 
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u  You  will  have  the  goodness  to  leave  all 
the  windows  open  till  sunset,  to  spread  out 
all  the  beds  upon  the  floors  of  the  rooms, 
to  brush  the  dust  off  all  these  hangings, 
chairs,  and  pictures,  to  have  all  that  green 
removed  from  the  steps,  to  make  the  cob- 
webs disappear,  in  different  directions,  to 
have  large  fires  lighted,  in  every  bed-room, 
and  in  the  principal  sitting-rooms,  and  to 
let  me  see  the  house  in  complete  order, 
when  I  arrive  to-morrow — now,  Mr.  Har- 
grave,"  she  continued,  "  I  have  tired  out 
your  patience,  let  us  drive  back  to  Belford ; 
and  you,  Matthews,  stay  here,  and  see  that 
all  is  done,  as  I  have  directed.  You  know 
what  I  want." 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  the  man,  and 
hurrying  forward,  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  carriage. 

As  soon  as  she  and  her  old  companion 
were  seated,  Lady  Ann  leaned  back  on  the 
cushions,  and  laughed, 

"  I  have  given  them  enough  to  do,  I 
think,"  she  said;  "am  not  I  an  excellent 

VOL.    III.  D 
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house-keeper,  and  woman  of  business,  Mr. 
Hargrave?  I  was  only  afraid  of  making 
some  mistake,  and  asking  for  some  bird  or 
beast,  in  June,  that  does  not  come  to 
England  till  November." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave, 
"  that  they  will  never  be  able  to  fulfil  all 
your  orders  in  the  time;  but  to  give  them 
was  a  very  fair  punishment,  for  the  neglect 
— perhaps  I  might  use  a  stronger  word — 
which  they  have  shown." 

"  It  is  the  only  punishment  I  shall  ever 
inflict,"  replied  Lady  Ann,  "  for,  as  you 
say,  if  masters  and  mistresses  choose  to 
neglect  their  own  affairs,  how  can  they  ex- 
pect that  others  will  take  care  of  them. 
But  now  listen,  for  I  have  got  a  long  story 
to  tell  you,  which,  with  all  the  questions 
you  intend  to  ask,  and  all  the  answers  I 
intend  to  give,  will  just  occupy  one  hour 
and  a  half,  and  by  that  time  we  shall  be  at 
Belford." 
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CHAPTER  IL 


In  the  mean  time — 

It  is  curious  to  begin  a  new  chapter  with 
such  words  as,  in  the  mean  time.  But  yet, 
dear  reader,  they  are  the  most  compre- 
hensive, and  nearly  the  most  important 
in  any  language.  They  comprise,  the  pre- 
sent infinity,  all  except  one  small  point ;  and 
even  that  they  effect  in  all  its  consequences. 
The  man,  who  is  an  actor  in  the  great 
world's  drama,  performs  his  solitary  deed ; 
but  all  the  results  of  that  deed  are  modi- 
fied by  what  is  doing  in  the  mean  time. 
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The  man,  who  is  a  recorder  of  other  men's 
actions,  chronicles  what  is  clone  by  one 
or  another ;  but  still  to  judge,  even  in  the 
least,  of  the  essence  and  the  bearings  and 
the  consequences  of  the  deeds  recorded,  we 
must  ask,  what  was  doing,  in  the  mean 
time.  A  stone  rolled  out  of  its  place,  a 
casual  and  thoughtless  jest,  the  sport  of  a 
child,  a  grain  of  sand  wafted  by  the  wind, 
in  the  mean  time,  may  overset  all  that  wre 
are  labouring  to  perform,  frustrate  our  best 
devised  schemes,  render  fruitless  our  most 
skilfully  performed  actions. 

Do  you  doubt  it,  reader  ?  Listen  then.  I  will 
take  one  of  the  assertions  I  have  made,  and 
work  it  out :  the  sport  of  a  child.  There  was 
a  rich  merchant,  who  had  an  only  daughter. 
He  laboured  for  twenty  years  to  make  her 
a  great  heiress.  His  hopes  and  his  hap- 
piness were  all  built  upon  her.  His  efforts 
were  all  for  her,  nor  were  they  unwisely 
directed.  He  cultivated  her  mind.  He 
improved  her  understanding.  He  enlarged 
her  heart.     He  looked  round  for  some  one 
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who  was  to  make  the  happiness  of  her,  who 
was  his  happiness.  He  was  difficult  in 
his  choice,  careful  in  his  examination, 
scrupulous  in  his  judgment.  With  rare 
good  fortune,  he  found  what  he  sought ;  a 
man,  noble  hut  not  proud,  good  but  not 
rigid,  gentle  but  not  weak :  one,  moreover, 
who  sought  her  for  herself,  not  for  her 
wealth;  and  to  crown  all,  one  whom  she 
could  love.  The  merchant  was  very  happy. 
No  difficulties  arose.  The  marriage  day 
was  appointed.  The  settlements  were 
drawn  up;  and  he  and  the  bridegroom 
went  to  read  them  over  together.  They 
were  all  that  either  desired;  and  the  father 
shook  hands  with  his  future  son-in-law,  ex- 
pressing his  perfect  satisfaction.  In  the 
mean  time,  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
hands  were  clasped  in  each  other,  a  little 
boy,  of  eight  years  old,  an  orphan  nephew 
of  the  merchant's,  lighted  a  piece  of  paper 
at  the  fire  in  the  drawing-room.  The  paper 
burnt  his  fingers,  and  he  let  it  fall.  It 
dropped  upon  his  clothes ;  they  caught  fire. 
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and  he  screamed.  His  cries  brought  his 
fair  cousin  rushing  from  the  adjoining 
room.  She  caught  him  in  her  arms,  en- 
deavouring to  stifle  the  flame — her  own 
apparel  took  fire;  and  before  night  the 
merchant  was  childless.  Let  no  man  ever 
calculate  upon  success;  for  he  can  never 
tell  what  is  doing,  in  the  mean  time. 

In  the  mean  time — while  Lady  Ann  Mel- 
lent  was  acting,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
most  remote  part  of  Northumberland,  two 
series  of  operations  were  going  forward  in 
London,  with  which  it  is  necessary  the 
reader  should  be  acquainted ;  but,  like  the 
long  eared  animal  between  the  two  bundles 
of  hay,  I  am  sorely  puzzled  which  to  go 
on  with  first.  We  left  Lady  Fleetwood 
just  ready  to  go  out,  after  having  dismis- 
sed Mr.  Mingy  Bowes.  We  left  Mr.  Mingy 
Bowes  just  entering  the  room,  where  Carlo 
Carlini  and  the  pedlar  sat,  with  a  look  of 
surprise   upon  his    countenance. 

Which  would  the  reader  like  to  go  on  with  ? 
Let  us  toss  up.   If  the  luck  should  be  against 
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the  reader's  inclination,  he  has  nothing  to 
do  but  invert  the  order  of  this  and  the 
following  chapter.  Now  then,  heads  or 
tails?  Lady  Feetwood  wins  the  day. 

After  Mingy  Bowes  had  taken  his  departure, 
the  excellent  lady  sat  for  a  moment  or 
two,  to  recover  breath  and  composure ;  for 
both  were  in  somewhat  an  exhausted  state, 
at  the  end  of  her  conversation  with  the 
respectable  person  who  had  just  left  her. 
She  then  rose,  rang  the  bell  and  walked 
out,  taking  her  way  direct  towards  the 
house  of  Mr.  Scriven.  As  she  went  in- 
deed, she  became  a  good  deal  agitated.  She 
had  previously  made  up  her  mind  to  act 
most  diplomatically  with  her  brother,  had 
arranged  all  her  plans,  was  fully  convinced 
that  she  comprehended  every  particular  of 
Maria's  situation,  and  saw  through  all  her 
secrets;  but  her  conversation  with  Mr. 
Mingy  Bowes  had  shaken  and  con- 
fused, as  if  in  a  bag,  all  her  thoughts, 
views,  and  purposes,  so  that  she  could  lay 
her  hand  upon  nothing,  and  when  she  did 
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iind  the  skein  of  thought,  it  was  so  tangled 
and  twisted,  that  she  could  not  unravel  it 
for  the  life  of  her. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  only  wise  to  have  gone  back  quietly 
to  her  own  house,  and  left  matters  exactly 
as  they  were  without  meddling  with  them 
at  all ;  but,  as  I  have  shown,  the  demon  of 
activity  was  upon  her,  and  spurred  her  on 
to  help  her  friends  and  relations,  against 
their  will.  So  forward  she  was  carried  upon 
her  way,  by  the  power  of  the  locomotive 
within,  till  she  reached  Mr.  Scriven's  door ; 
and  John  rapped  loud  and  strong.  Then, 
indeed,  she  would  have  given  her  ears  to 
have  got  away,  or  to  have  found  that  her 
brother  was  out. 

No  such  good  fortune  awaited  her.  The 
door  was  opened  almost  immediately;  Mr. 
Scriven  was  at  home ;  and  she  was  shown 
up  to  his  drawing-room.  He  had  got  three 
printed  papers  before  him,  the  London 
Gazette,  the  Shipping  List,  and  another, 
I  don't  know  what,  besides  a  little  scrap  of 
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white  paper,  not  bigger  than  my  hand — for 
Mr.  Scriven  was  very  careful  of  his  paper — 
on  which  he  was  jotting  down  various  caba- 
listic signs,  and  a  number  of  figures,  which 
nobody  in  Europe  could  have  made  any- 
thing of  but  himself.  The  result  did  not 
seem  satisfactory  to  him,  however,  for  his 
face  was  certainly  gloomy;  and  pointing, 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  pencil,  to  a  chair, 
he  uttered  the  laconic  and  incomplete  sen- 
tence, "  In  a  minute  f  and  then  went  on 
with  his  calculations  again. 

Lady  Fleetwood  sat  down ;  and,  perhaps, 
no  worse  mode  of  torture  could  have  been 
devised  by  Mr.  Scriven  than  that  of  mak- 
ing her  wait  in  silence,  for  she  did  not 
employ  the  interval  calmly  and  orderly,  in 
thinking  what  she  had  best  do,  but  suffered 
the  whole  hoard  of  pros  and  cons,  and  the 
recollections  of  everything  that  had  taken 
place  between  Maria  and  herself,  and  Mr. 
Bowes  and  herself,  and  all  the  deductions 
she  had  formerly  drawn,  and  all  the  doubts 
D  5 
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which  had  since  sprung  up,  and  a  great 
many  other  considerations  besides,  to  settle 
down  upon  her  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and 
sting  her,  till  she  was  half  mad  with  the 
irritation. 

Her  mind  was  in  a  very  swollen  and  in- 
flamed state,  when  Mr.  Scriven  stopped, 
folded  up  the  paper,  and  put  it  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  drew  in  the  nose  of  his 
pencil,  like  the  head  of  a  tortoise  into  its 
shell,  and  then  looking  straight  at  Lady 
Fleetwood,  said, 

"Well,  Margaret,  what  do  you  want?  I 
could  not  come  at  eleven,  for,  as  you  see, 
I  had  something  else  to  do ;  but  I  suppose 
your  business  is  important,  or  you  would 
not  hunt  me  down  here." 

His  uncivil  speech  gave  Lady  Fleetwood 
an  opportunity  of  escape,  if  she  had  had 
wit  enough  to  avail  herself  of  it;  and,  in- 
deed, she  did  make  an  effort,  though  it  was 
not  a  very  successful  one. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  disturb  you  at  all," 
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she  said;  "I  did  not  know  you  were  par- 
ticularly engaged." 

Had  she  stopped  there,  it  would  have 
been  all  very  well;  for  her  brother,  in  his 
dry,  unpleasant  way,  was  just  about  to 
say,  that  he  was  particularly  engaged,  and 
the  matter  might  have  dropped.  But  Lady 
Fleetwood  was  a  terrible  person  for  stand- 
ing upon  the  defensive.  She  did  not,  at 
all,  like  the  very  insinuation  of  trilling; 
and  she  added,  unluckily, 

"  Of  course,  what  I  wanted  to  say  was 
important,  or  I  should  not  have  asked  you 
to  come,  and  should  not  have  come  here." 

"Well,  what  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Scriven; 
"  I  suppose  you  have  got  into  some  im- 
portant scrape,  and  want  me  to  get  you 
out  of  it." 

"  Not  at  all,"  answered  Lady  Fleetwood, 
with  an  indignant  air;  "I  wished  merely 
to  speak  with  you — not  at  all  about  my- 
self— but  about  Maria  and  Colonel  Middle- 
ton." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  not  at  all  well 
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pleased  -at  the  collocation  of  his  niece'£ 
name  with  that  of  an  object  of  antipathy ; 
u  pray  what  has  Maria  to  do  with  Colonel 
Middleton,  or  Colonel  Middleton  witn 
Maria?' 

Now  his  bitter,  sneering  way,  at  times, 
roused  even  Lady  Fleetwood  into  some- 
thing like  resistance.  But,  unfortunately, 
Mr.  Scriven  knew  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  knew  that,  in  her  fits  of  indignation, 
his  sister  would  tell  him  all  he  wanted  to 
hear,  more  plainly,  straightforwardly,  and 
concisely,  than  she  would  under  any  other 
circumstances — that  she  was  thrown  off 
her  guard,  in  short.  He,  therefore,  occa- 
sionally, irritated  her  upon  calculation  ;  for 
Mr.  Scriven  was  a  great  calculator.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  way  in  which  lie 
put  the  question,  more  than  the  question 
itself,  induced  her  to  reply, 

"Now,  my  dear  brother,  if  you're  in- 
clined to  hear  patiently,  and  act  reasonably, 
I  will  go  on,  for  I  came  here  with  the  pur- 
pose  of  persuading  you   not    to   struggle 
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against  what  you  cannot  resist,  but  to  let 
Maria  seek  her  own  happiness  in  her 
own — " 

"  Now,  my  dear  sister,"  answered  Mr. 
Scriven,  in  a  somewhat  mocking  tone,  "  I 
am  inclined  to  hear  patiently,  if  the  story 
is  told  briefly,  and  to  act  reasonably,  how- 
ever it  is  told,  for  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  that  I  always  act  upon  reason,  and 
that  reason  is  my  sole  guide.  Thank  God, 
I  have  neither  imagination,  nor  caprice, 
nor  fine  feelings,  nor  delicate  sentiments, 
nor  any  of  the  trash  with  which  your  very 
tender  and  extremely  sensitive  people  be- 
fool themselves.  Reason  is  the  only  guide 
lever  applied  to;  and  I  don't  think  she 
is  likely  to  leave  me  now.  As  to  letting 
Maria  seek  her  own  happiness  in  her  own 
way,  I  have  no  means  of  preventing  her. 
If  she  is  going  to  make  a  fool  of  herself, 
I  shall  tell  her  so;  and  having  told  her 
once,  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  there  the 
matter  ends.     She  is  of  age.     She  can  do 
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what  she  pleases;  and  I  have  only  to  do 
the  best  that  I  can  to  prevent  anything  she 
does  from  affecting  her  more  injuriously 
than  it  otherwise  might.  Now,  then,  our 
ground  is  clear ;  what's  the  matter  ?" 

Lady  Fleetwood  hesitated ;  but  it  was  too 
late  to  retreat. 

"  Why,"  she  said — and  be  it  remarked, 
that  whenever  any  one  makes  use  of  the 
little  word,  why,  as  an  expletive,  they 
know  they  are  coming  on  difficult  ground — 
"  Why,  I  cannot  help  seeing,  that  is  to  say, 
fancying,  that  is  to  say,  believing,  that 
Maria  has  a  partiality  for  Colonel  Middle- 
ton,"  said  Lady  Fleetwood;  and  during 
her  stammering  enunciation  of  this  propo- 
sition, Mr.  Scriven  sat  provokingly  silent 
and  quiet.  He  did  not  help  her  even  by  a 
look. 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  he  en- 
quired, laconically. 

"  Oh,  many  things,"  answered  his  sister, 
taking  courage  a  little. 
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"  Many  things !"  rejoined  Mr.  Scriven, 
"  that  is  the  refuge  of  the  destitute.  Let 
me  hear  one  or  two  of  these  things." 

"  Why,  you  know,  my  dear  brother,  one 
judges  from  what  one  sees,"  said  Lady 
Fleetwood;  "women's  eyes  are  sharp  in 
such  matters." 

Mr.  Scriven  was  well  nigh  tempted  to 
condemn  women's  eyes  in  the  vernacular; 
but  he  never  swore,  or  used  imprecations 
of  any  kind;  and,  therefore,  he  asked, 
simply, 

u  But  what  have  the  sharp  eyes  seen  ?" 

"  I  have  seen  them  talking  together,  you 
know,  and  all  that,"  answered  his  sister. 

u  So  have  I,"  answered  the  merchant; 
"  and  I  have  seen  her  and  half-a-dozen 
young  men,  talking,  and  all  that." 

"  Well,  but  then  her  looks,  and  her  man- 
ner," said  Lady  Fleetwood,  driven  to  the 
wall;  "  and,  besides,  I  have  had  some  con- 
versation with  her  upon  the  subject." 

"  And  she  told  you  that  she  intended  to 
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marry  him?"  demanded  Mr.  Scriven;  "is 
not  that  the  plain  truth?" 

"  No,  she  did  not,  in  so  many  words,  say 
that,"  was  the  reply;  "but  she  did  not 
deny  it,  certainly." 

Mr.  Scriven  got  up  and  walked  across 
the  room  three  or  four  times — not  fast,  be 
it  remarked — not  with  the  slightest  agita- 
tion of  word,  look,  or  manner ;  but  calmly, 
considerately,  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  He  asked  himself,  if 
that  was  all  his  sister  had  come  to  tell  him 
■ — if  it  was  likely  she  should  come  upon 
such  an  errand.  But  he  knew  her  well, 
and  was  not  unaware  of  her  peculiar 
talent  for  increasing  difficulties  by  trying 
to  smooth  them  away.  He  saw  it  was 
likely  in  her,  though  unlikely  in  any  one 
else. 

"  Well,  I  suppose  before  she  does  such 
a  thing,"  he  replied  at  length,  "  I  suppose 
we  shall  all  1  ear  something  more  of  this 
Colonel  Middle  ton.  He  is  wonderfully  like 
Henry  Hayley ;  but  the  evidence  of  every- 
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thing  but  one's  own  senses,  is  the  other 
way." 

"  And  if  he  were  Henry  Hay  ley,  my 
dear  brother?"  said  Lady  Fleetwood,  wonder- 
fully revived  and  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
gress which  she  fancied,  from  his  calm  tone, 
she  had  made.  "  I  am  quite  sure  you 
would  not  be  disposed  to  persecute  the 
young  man.  I,  for  one,  feel  quite  sure  he 
did  not  commit  the  forgery.  If  it  was 
any  one,  it  was  his  father;  for  Henry 
could  have  no  need  for  such  a  sum  of 
money ;  and  we  all  know  poor  Mr.  Hayley 
had,  for  you  told  me  yourself  that  he  wras 
given  to  gambling." 

A  new  light  broke  upon  Mr.  Scriven. 
His  sister  did  know  more  than  she  had 
said.  There  was  a  secret,  trembling  on  her 
lips,  he  saw  that,  or  at  least  imagined  it ;  and 
he  knew  that  to  frighten  her  would  drive  it 
back  again  at  once.  His  course  was  de- 
termined in  a  moment. 

"  Very  true,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  "  that 
never    struck     me    before.      Hayley    was 
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was  capable  of  anything — he  was  a  no- 
torious gambler.  What  you  say  is  very 
likely,  Margaret ;  and  if  that  be  the  case, 
far  from  persecuting  the  young  gentleman, 
I  would — but  no  matter  for  that — per- 
secuting is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The 
matter  has  been  over  so  many  years,  you 
know,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
forgotten.  However  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  business;  for,  as  I  said  just 
now,  though  very  like  poor  Henry  Hayley, 
it  is  evident  that  Colonel  Middleton  cannot 
be  the  same  person — all  the  proofs  are 
against  it,  and  you  and  I  must  have  com- 
mitted a  blunder  in  thinking  so  even  for 
a  moment." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, with  a  very  sagacious  air,  "  I  have 
still  my  doubts,  brother." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !"  cried  Mr.  Scriven.  "  I 
made  enquiries  of  the  young  Count  and 
Countess.  It  cannot  be — You  are  quite  mis- 
taken, depend  upon  it." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure,"  replied  his  sister ; 
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"  something  very  strange  happened  to  me 
this  very  day ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  some  bad  people  have  got  hold  of  the 
secret,  and  intend  to  extract  money  from 
the  poor  young  man.  Now,  I  know,  that  if 
you  did  discover  it,  you  would  never  make 
use  of  it  for  any  bad  purpose?"  and  she 
looked  up  in  her  brother's  face,  with  the 
most  appealing  look  in  the  world. 

"  Most  assuredly  I  would  not,"  replied 
Mr.  Scriven,  solemnly;  and  he  meant  it 
too;  for  to  have  hanged  Henry  Hayley  he 
would  have  looked  upon  as  a  highly  meri- 
torious act.  "But  what  is  this  that  has 
happened  to  you,  Margaret?  I  am  afraid 
you  are  making  one  of  your  mistakes." 

The  words,  "  one  of  your  mistakes," 
were  very  galling;  and  Lady  Fleetwood 
hastened  to  prove  that  she  was  making  no 
mistake  at  all,  by  telling  her  brother  all 
that  had  taken  place  between  her  and  Mr. 
Mingy  Bowes. 

Mr.  Scriven  listened  with  profound  at- 
tention ;  but  his  mind  was  carrying  on  two 
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processes  at  once.  He  was  weighing  every 
syllable  his  sister  uttered,  to  judge  whether 
her  tale  could  leave  any  doubt  whatever 
of  the  identity  of  Colonel  Middleton  with 
Henry  Hay  ley;  and  he  was  arranging  and 
preparing  his  own  plan  of  action  to  be 
ready  to  reply  accordingly  when  she  had 
done.  Long  before  her  story  was  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Scriven  had  made  up  his  mind. 
Not  a  doubt  remained.  Henry  Hayley  was 
alive,  in  England,  within  his  grasp  ;  and 
that  grasp  was  a  fell  one,  which  did  not 
easily  let  go.  But  although  he  had  now 
extracted  all  he  wanted  from  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, yet  he  had  a  strong  conviction  that 
she  was  even  more  likely  to  spoil  his 
schemes,  than  those  of  any  other  -  person,  if 
he  allowed  her  to  get  the  least  glimpse 
of  his  game;  and,  therefore,  he  replied, 

"  Indeed,  Margaret,  .  this  seems  some- 
thing like  the  truth;  and  now  we  must 
think  what  can  best  be  done,  under  such 
dangerous  and  difficult  circumstances.  I 
would  not  say  a  word  to  the  poor  young 
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man,  if  I  were  you,  of  what  I  had  dis- 
covered. It  would  only  alarm  him  for  no 
purpose;  nor,  indeed,  would  I  have  any 
more  dealings  with  that  rascal  who  called. 
Ladies  are  not  fit  to  meet  them,  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  dangerous — " 

"  Oh !  I  told  him  to  come  at  twelve  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  on  purpose,"  replied  Lady 
Fleetwood,  "  because  then  I  and  Maria  will 
both  be  gone  into  the  north,  to  this  party 
at  Lady  Ann's.  So  he  will  find  no  one 
but  old  Mrs.  Hickson  and  the  maids.  As 
to  telling  Colonel  Middleton,  I  shall  not 
have  any  opportunity  for  three  or  four 
days.  He  is  going  down  too ;  but  you  see 
it  would  not,,  of  course,  be  proper  for  Maria 
and  him  to  travel  together;  so  we  shall 
first  meet  at  Milford  Castle." 

"  Very  improper,  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Scriven,  musing,  "  pray  where  is  this  man 
to  be  found,  Margaret,  who  called  upon 
you  this  morning?" 

u  Dear  me,  how  should  I  know?"  replied 
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Lady  Fleetwood,  "  of  course  I  did  not  ask 
him." 

"  I  do  not  see  the,  of  course,"  said  her 
dry  brother ;  a  and  indeed  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  ask  him;  for,  you  see, 
it  is  endangering,  in  some  degree,  your 
young  friend.  However,  I  will  be  at  your 
house  when  the  man  comes  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  will  see  him  and  settle  all  with 
him,  so  as  to  ensure  that  nothing  goes 
amiss." 

Now  Lady  Fleetwood  knew  her  brother 
to  be  very  clever  at  settling  all  matters  of 
businesss;  but  in  this  case,  Mr.  Mingy 
Bowes  had  specifically  demanded  a  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds;  and  it  was  not 
within  possibility,  for  any  one  who  knew 
Mr.  Scriven  well,  to  believe  that  he  would 
pay  a  thousand  pounds  on  any  account,  if 
he  could  help  it.  She  therefore  said  in  a 
somewhat  timid  tone, 

"  But  the  money,  my  dear  brother,  what 
is  to  be  done  about  the  money  which  these 
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men  demand.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
got,  without  telling  Colonel  Middleton  what 
they  say." 

"  Leave  it  all  to  me !"  said  Mr.  Scriven, 
somewhat  impatiently.  "  Do  not  say  a 
word  to  Colonel  Middleton ;  for  it  would  only 
fill  him,  and  Maria  too,  with  anxiety ;  and 
it  is  very  likely,  after  all,  that  no  money 
will  be  needed.  The  very  act  of  attempt- 
ing to  extort  money  by  threats  of  accusa- 
tion, is  punishable  by  transportation;  and 
the  good  gentlemen  will  not  like  the  pros- 
pect of  that,  when  it  is  clearly  stated  to 
them — Leave  it  to  me,  Margaret,  I  say; 
and  now  I  must  go  to  the  city." 

Lady  Fleetwood,  in  accordance  with  this 
last  hint,  left  him,  and  bent  her  steps  back 
towards  her  own  house.  At  first  she 
walked  joyous  and  well  satisfied,  as  if  she 
had  performed  a  great  feat;  but  gradually 
as  a  doubt  stole  in,  as  to  whether  her  brother 
was  the  very  best  person  to  whom  she 
could  have  revealed  secrets  affecting  Henry 
Hayley,  her  self-satisfaction  began  to  sink 
considerably,  and  she  asked  herself,  what 
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use  might  Mr.  Scriven  make  of  the  in- 
formation if  he  chose? 

It  is  one  of  the  unpleasant  conse- 
quences of  such  a  character  as  Mr. 
Scriven's,  that  even  those  who,  from  the 
ties  of  blood  or  old  intimacy,  feel  that 
sort  of  negative  regard,  which  springs  less 
from  esteem  and  affection  than  from  mere 
habit,  always  rely  on  them  imperfectly. 
The  indiscreet,  in  their  paroxysms  of  loqua- 
city, may  give  them  their  secrets;  the 
timid  may,  in  order  to  disarm  their  op- 
position or  win  their  assistance,  furnish 
them  with  dangerous  information;  but 
both,  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  doubt  the 
prudence  of  the  act,  and  wait  in  trembling 
uncertainty  for  the  result. 

It  occurs  also,  nine  times  out  of 
ten  with  persons  of  the  disposition 
and  character  of  Lady  Fleetwood,  that 
they  are  discreet  at  the  wrong  moment 
— the  angel  visits  of  discretion  come  at 
times  when  they  are  unserviceable;  and  so 
poor  Lady  Fleetwood,found  it.  She  had  told 
her  brother  all  that  she  had  better  have  left 
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untold;  but  after  having  done  so,  she  did 
not  dare  inform  more  trustworthy  people 
of  the  fact,  lest  she  should  draw  down 
blame  upon  her  own  indiscretion;  and  she 
resolved  to  let  things  take  their  course, 
especially  as  Maria  and  Colonel  Middleton 
would  both  be  at  a  distance  from  London, 
so  that  some  time  must  pass  before  they 
heard  indirectly  of  what  she  had  thought 
fit  to  do.  Indeed  she  rather  hurried  all 
the  preparations  for  their  departure  from 
London,  for  fear  anything  should  force  an 
explanation  before  they  went;  and  very 
glad  she  wTas,  when  she  and  her  niece,  safely 
packed  up  in  the  carriage,  had  passed  the 
first  turnpike  on  the  great  north  road. 


VOL.    III. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


If  one  could  really  be  a  spectator,  and  a 
mere  spectator,  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
world  around  us,  without  taking  part  in 
the  events,  or  sharing  in  the  passions,  and 
the  actual  performance  on  the  stage — if 
we  could  sit  ourselves  down,  as  it  were,  in 
a  private  box  of  the  world's  great  theatre, 
and  quietly  look  on  at  the  piece  which  is 
playing,  no  more  moved  than  is  absolutely 
implied  by  sympathy  with  our  fellow  crea- 
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tures,  what  a  curious,  what  an  amusing, 
what  an  interesting  spectacle  would  life 
present.  We  can  never,  however,  in  this 
fashion,  see  the  whole  of  the  play.  Sooner 
or  later,  we  jump  up  on  the  stage,  and  take 
a  part  in  the  acting,  and  are  inclined, 
all  throughout,  to  do  so,  like  a  child,  or 
a  savage,  or  Don  Quixote  at  the  puppet 
show. 

From  time  to  time,  indeed,  we  do  see  a 
detached  scene  or  two,  as  a  spectator;  and 
then  most  exceedingly  entertaining  it  is. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Carlo  Carlini,  as 
he  sat  reclining  with  dignified  ease,  in  an 
old-fashioned  leathern  chair,  with  a  long 
comfortable  sloping  back,  looking,  alter- 
nately, at  the  two  faces  of  Joshua  Brown, 
the  pedlar,  and  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes,  when 
they  met  so  unexpectedly  to  the  latter. 
Carlini,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  the  two  now  encountered 
each  other;  and,  therefore,  the  expression 
of  their  countenances  had  all  the  advan- 
e  2 
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tage  of  mystery.  Joshua  Brown  sat,  gazing 
upon  the  new  comer,  with  a  look  of  old 
Eoman  sternness,  which  was  not  lost  upon 
Mr.  Bowes.  The  expression  of  the  latter 
was  full  of  surprise,  joined  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  apprehension,  for  his  first 
idea  was  that  the  pedlar  was  there  for  the 
purpose  of  handing  him  over  to  a  police 
office,  and  bearing  testimony  against  him. 
Now,  knowing  himself  assailable  upon 
many  points,  Mr.  Bowes  was  by  no  means 
fond  of  police  offices,  the  investigations  at 
which  are  sometimes  carried  a  good  deal 
farther  than  is  either  agreeable  or  conve- 
nient to  persons  of  his  profession.  The 
first  effect,  therefore,  of  the  apparition  of 
the  pedlar  was,  as  I  have  said,  surprise; 
the  second  was  fear ;  but  surprise  was,  of 
course,  over  in  an  instant,  being  the  most 
evanescent  of  all  things;  and  fear  was 
soon  banished  likewise  by  reliance  on  his 
own  skill,  and  on  the  arms  which  he  be- 
lieved were  in  his  hands. 

"  Good  evening,   Mr.   Bowes,"  said  the 
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pedlar,  who  was  the  first  to  speak;  "  I  did 
not  expect  to  meet  you  here  to-day,  when 
I  came  in  just  now.  Don't  you  think  it  may 
be  a  little  dangerous,  both  for  you  and  for 
your  friend  Sam,  to  show  yourselves  in 
London,  so  soon  after  what  took  place 
clown  near  Frimley?" 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  should,"  said 
Mingy  Bowes,  with  the  most  innocent  air 
in  the  world;  "I  have  only  to  speak  to 
the  colonel  upon  the  little  business  you 
know  of." 

"What  colonel  V  demanded  Joshua 
Brown,  speaking  civilly,  and  motioning 
Mr.  Bowes  to  a  seat,  for  it  was  his  object 
to  make  the  Fence,  as  he  was  called,  say 
all  he  had  to  say,  and  lay  open  his  game 
as  far  as  his  discretion  would  permit  him. 

They  were  both  men  of  the  world,  how- 
ever; and  Master  Mingy,  having  had  a 
great  deal  of  very  delicate  work  to  do  in 
his  life,  was  not  a  little  cautious.  He 
thought,  indeed,   that  there  could   be   no 
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great  harm  in  answering  the  question,  as 
nakedly  as  it  was  put;  and  he,  conse- 
quently, replied, 

"  Why  Colonel  Middleton,  to  be  sure." 

"  Oh,  Colonel  Middleton,"  said  the  ped- 
lar ;  "  I  suppose  I  have  no  business  to  ask, 
what  you  want  with  Colonel  Middleton." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Mingy 
Bowes. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  Colonel  Middleton 
is  out,"  said  Carlini ;  "he  won't  be  home 
from  the  country  till  late;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  does  come  home,  he's  going  out  again." 

"  Ha,"  said  Mr.  Bowes,  who  was  getting 
over  his  apprehensions  fast :  "  neverthe- 
less, I  must  have  a  word  or  two  with  him, 
sir,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  You'll  find  that  difficult,"  replied  Carlo 
Carlini,  "  unless  you  tell  me  what  your 
business  is;  for  he  will  not  see  any  one 
whom  he  does  not  know  without  inquiring 
what  he  wants." 

"  Then  he  may  find  he's   got  into  the 
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wrong  box,"  said  the  Fence,  in  rather  a 
menacing  tone. 

"Box,''  said  Carlini, .  "what  does  he 
mean  by  box?" 

"  He  means  what  he  does  not  understand 
himself,"  said  the  pedlar,  leaning  his  two 
hands  upon  the  table,  and  slowly  and  de- 
liberately rising  from  his  seat,  as  if  he 
was  somewhat  stiff  and  weary.  He  then 
took  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door,  with 
a  heavy,  unconcerned  air. 

Mr.  Mingy  Bowes,  at  first,  did  not  re- 
mark the  proceeding ;  but,  as  Joshua  Brown 
got  between  him  and  the  way  out,  he  felt 
a  little  nervous,  which  nervousness  was 
greatly  increased  when  he  saw  the  pedlar 
put  his  hand  upon  the  key  in  the  lock. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, starting  up ;  "I  don't  choose  to  be 
locked  in." 

"  Sit  down,  Mr.  Bowes,"  said  Joshua 
^Brown,  in  a  tone  very  quiet,  but  very  stern ; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  he  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  drew  it  out,  and  put  it  in 
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his  pocket.     He  then  walked  back  to  his 
seat,  in  the  same  sort  of  stiff,  heavy  manner. 

There  was  something  very  impressive 
in  that  sort  of  semi -limp ;  and  Mr.  Bowes 
sat  himself  down,  again,  and  began  playing 
with  the  buttons  at  the  knees  of  his  drab 
breeches,  apparently  to  pass  the  time  while 
waiting  for  an  explanation. 

Before  he  gave  one,  however,  Joshua 
Brown  poured  himself  out  half  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  took  a  sip  or  two,  without  the 
least  hurry  in  the  world ;  but,  at  length, 
he  said, 

"  Now,  Mingy  Bowes,  I  dare  say,  you 
want  to  hear  why  I  have  locked  the  door? 
It's  only  because  I've  got  a  word  or  two  to 
say  to  you,  which  might,  perhaps,  make 
you  bolt  before  you  have  heard  the  whole — 
and  that  would  not  suit  me.  You're  a 
dealer  in  marine-stores,  I  take  it?" 

"  Well,  I  know  that,"  said  Mingy  Bowes; 
u  all  the  world  knows  that." 

"  Good,"  said  Joshua  Brown ;  "  and  you 
keep   a   thieves'  bank,   and  receive  stolen 
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goods,  and  run  a  little  tobacco,  and  come 
and  go  between  gentlemen  on  the  lay,  and 
those  who  take  the  goods  up  in  London. 
There,  don't  interrupt  me,  for  all  the  world 
knows  that,  too.  Many  a  gold  thimble, 
and  a  silver  one,  too,  you've  helped  off  the 
shelf,  in  your  day :  that  I  know  as  well  as 
you,  and  can  prove  it,  too,  when  I  like. 
But  there's  one  thing  I  desire  very  much 
to  hear — that's  to  say,  what  is,  just  now, 
behind  that  long  iron  door,  in  your  back- 
parlour  ?" 

This  was  thrown  out  at  random,  simply 
to  create  apprehension — for  Joshua  Brown 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  that,  within  that 
cupboard,  was  to  be  found  anything  but 
stolen  goods.  It  had  even  more  effect  than 
he  expected,  for  Mr.  Bowes  turned  as  white 
as  a  sheet,  thinking,  not  unnaturally,  that- 
some  of  the  most  treasured  secrets  of  his 
dwelling  had,  by  some  strange  chance,  been 
discovered.  Still,  however,  caution  was 
uppermost,  and  he  sat  as  mute  as  a 
fish. 

£  5 
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"  However,  that's  not  the  question,  now," 
said  Joshua  Brown ;  "  what  I  want  to  ask 
is,  what  are  you  up  to,  just  now,  Mr. 
Bowes  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  what  that  is  to  you,"  said 
the  worthy,  whom  he  addressed,  "  I  mind 
my  business ;  you,  mind  yours." 

This  was  the  sort  of  timid  boldness  of  a 
cat  in  a  corner ;  but  Joshua  Brown  was  not 
at  all  moved  thereby. 

u  It's  a  great  deal  to  me,"  he  answered, 
u  for  the  case  is  this,  Mr.  Bowes,  I  and 
another  gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  were 
robbed  the  other  night,  in  the  lane  just  be- 
yond Knight's  Hill.  Some  of  the  goods 
you  got,  and  sent  up  to  London ;  some  you 
did'nt  get."  (Mr.  Bowes  gave  a  start,  for 
this  was  touching  the  reputation  of  his 
subordinates).  "  Now,  I  and  the  other 
gentleman  are  in  the  same  basket ;  and  I'm 
resolved  that  I'll  either  have  the  informa- 
tion I  want,  or  the  goods  back  again — all 
of  them — or  that  you  and  Sam,  and  the 
other  three  shall  go  across  the  water  to 
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Botany,    even  if  nothing  worse  comes   of 
it." 

Mr.  Mingy  Bowes,  paused  and  con- 
sidered for  a  single  instant;  and  he  deter- 
mined that,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  he 
would  try  the  dogged  vein  ;  for  to  know 
nothing  of  anybody  or  anything  is  very  often 
a  rogue's  first  resource. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  what  you 
mean  by  Sam,  and  the  other  three,"  he  re- 
plied, "  you  must  be  joking  I  think;  and  as 
to  myself,  I  should  like  to  hear  what  you 
intend  to  do,  for  you  can't  hurt  me ;  I  take 
it." 

"  That's  easily  told,"  answered  Joshua 
Brown,  coolly ;  "I  intend,  if  you  do  not 
tell  me  what  you're  up  to,  to  call  for  an 
officer,  give  you  in  charge,  and  tell  the 
police  that  if  they  choose  to  send  down  a 
gentleman,  in  plain  clothes,  to  your  place, 
and  put  out  the  gentleman  you've  left  there, 
they'll  soon  get  plenty  of  evidence  of  your 
trade,  and  catch  the  whole  gang  of  you.  I 
dare  say  a  sergeant  of  the  force  can  carry 
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on  your  business  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
quite  as  well  as  you  can." 

This  was  certainly  a  very  frightful  an- 
nouncement to  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes.  It  was 
a  stratagem  he  had  never  dreamed  of;  and 
his  heart  sunk  a  good  deal;  but  yet,  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  he  could  not  tell  how  to 
enter  into  the  sort  of  compromise  which 
seemed  to  be  offered  to  him,  without  ac- 
knowledging the  justice  of  the  charges, 
against  him.  An  excuse  seemed  wanting, 
for  yielding  without  confessing,  but  at 
length  he  found  one,  though  it  was  rather 
lame: 

"  It  would  be  the  ruin  of  me,"  he  said, 
"  to  be  kept  out  of  my  business  for  a  month 
in  that  way.  Come,  speak  out,  what  is  it 
you  want  me  to  tell  you?" 

"  I  want  to  know,"  replied  the  pedlar, 
"  what  you  are  up  to,  coming  hanging  about 
at  this  hotel.  You  know  quite  well,  Mr. 
Bowes,  I  saw  Sam  burn  a  pocket-book,  be- 
longing to  a  friend  of  mine.     At  the  same 
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time  he  told  me,  what  sort  of  a  story  he 
thought  he  had  got  hold  of  in  that  pocket- 
book;  and,  though  he  was  all  wrong  to- 
gether, and  only  making  a  fool  of  himself; 
I  want  to  know  what  lay  you  and  he  are 
upon  now." 

Mingy  considered  for  a  minute  or  two. 
A  lie  came  up  first  to  his  lips  of  course ; 
but  then  he  recollected  that  all  parties  con- 
cerned were  likely  very  soon  to  hear  every 
thing  which  had  passed  between  him  and 
Lady  Fleetwood.  It  is  true,  he  never  liked 
dealing  with  any  but  principals ;  but  that 
was  but  a  small  matter,  compared  with  a  com- 
promise, in  the  circumstances  of  grave  diffi- 
culty which  surrounded  him;  and  he  therefore 
replied,  M  Well,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  all 
that,  if  you  promise,  upon  your  life  and 
soul,  not  to  stop  my  going  back  to  my  own 
business." 

It  was  now  the  pedlar's  turn  to  consider ; 
for  to  tell  the  truth  there  was  a  certain 
feeling  of  false  honour  about  him,  which 
made  him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  being  an 
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informer ;  but  yet  he  did  not  like  to  give 
out  of  his  own  hands  the  power  of  restrain- 
ing Mr.  Mingy  Bowes's  actions  in  the  case 
with  which  he  was  then  dealing. 

"  Why  the  case  is  this,"  said  the  pedlar, 
"yousee,  Mr.  Bowes,  whenever  I  promise  any- 
thing I  always  do  it,  come  what  will;  and  now 
you  are  asking  me  for  a  great  thing  in  re- 
turn for  a  small  thing.  I  look  upon  it  that 
I  have  got  you  by  the  neck  Mr.  Bowes, 
as  I  may  say,  for  I  can  swear  that  I  saw 
one  of  the  men,  who  robbed  me  and  t'other 
gentleman,  at  your  house,  with  part  of  the 
stolen  property  in  his  possession,  and  that 
you,  knowing  it  to  be  stolen,  helped  him 
to  drive  a  bargain  about  restoring  it;  Now 
you  want  me  to  acquit  you  of  all  this,  for 
nothing  but  telling  me  something  which  I 
shall  know  before  to-morrow's  over.  Now 
that's  too  much." 

"  It  certainly  was  an  awkward  way  of 
putting  the  question ;  and  Mingy  Bowes  did 
not  like  the  look  of  things  at  all.  He  had 
recourse,  however,  to  silence,  as  the  best 
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recourse;  and  after  waiting  a  minute  or 
two,  the  pedlar  proceeded  thus, 

"  I  am  inclined  to  be  liberal,  Mr.  Bowes, 
and  don't  wish  to  be  hard  upon  any  man ; 
so,  if  you'll  make  a  fair  offer,  I'll  promise, 
upon  my  word  of  honour,  not  to  hurt 
you." 

"  The  job  is,"  said  Mingy,  with  a  sud- 
den burst  of  frankness,  under  the  influence 
of  fear,  "  that  I  can  do  anything  you 
like,  myself;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  that 
man  Sam.  He's  a  wild,  headstrong  devil, 
worse  than  a  pig,  for  he'll  neither  be  led, 
nor  driven,  nor  pulled  back  by  the  leg." 

"  So  I  should  judge,"  said  Joshua 
Brown,  "  and  one  can't  expect  any  man  to 
do  more  than  he  can  do.  Therefore,  if  you'll 
promise  to  tell  us  all  you  know,  and  to 
work  with  us  afterwards,  in  any  way  I 
tell  you — This  gentleman  here's  a  witness 
— I'll  let  you  off  altogether,  and  not  mix 
you  up  in  the  matter  at  all." 

It  was  a  hard  pill  to  swallow,  for  al- 
though  Mr.  Mingy  did  not  possess  much 
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even  of  that  honour,  which  is  said  to  exist 
amongst  thieves,  yet  he  had  to  remember 
that  his  reputation,  as  a  trustworthy  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods,  was  at  stake.  Con- 
sidering, however,  that  promises  are  but 
air,  and  that  while  that  made  by  the 
pedlar,  in  presence  of  a  witness,  would  give 
him,  at  any  time,  a  fair  opportunity  of 
turning  king's  evidence,  a  thousand  means 
of  evading  his  own  engagements  might 
present  themselves,  he  took  the  pledge 
offered  to  him,  and  informed  Joshua  Brown 
of  all  the  plans  and  purposes  of  himself 
and  his  excellent  confederate,  and  all  that 
they  knew,  or  thought  that  they  knew,  of 
Colonel  Middle  ton. 

While  this  detail  took  place,  Carlini  sat 
by  and  listened ;  but  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  statement,  laughed  aloud, 

"  Why  what  a  set  of  fools  you  must  be," 
he  said,  "  my  master's  a  Spaniard  by  birth, 
and  has  lived  almost  all  his  life  in  Spain. 
He  was  in  Mexico  at  the  time  you  talk  of. 
That  I  can  prove ;  and  the  whole  story  you 
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have  got  up  could  be  blown  to  pieces  by- 
gentlemen  now  in  England." 

The  pedlar  bit  a  bit  of  hard  skin  off  his 
thumb,  which,  in  his  case,  was  tantamount 
to  an  expression  of  doubt;  but  he  said 
nothing,  for  he  was  very  well  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Mingy  Bowes  should  be  led  to  dis- 
believe the  truth  of  the  story  he  had  heard. 

"  Are  you  serious?"  said  the  Marine 
Store  Dealer,  addressing  Carlini. 

"  Quite,"  said  the  Italian,  with  a  scorn- 
ful look,  "  your  friend  has  made  some  blun- 
der, Mr.  Bowes.  His  Excellency,  my 
master,  has  got  cousins  in  London,  who 
have  known  him  from  his  birth;  and,  do 
what  you  will,  you  cannot  make  him  out 
anything  but  what  he  is.  So  as  this  black- 
guard is  going  himself,  you  say,  to  Lady 
Fleetwood,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  you 
can  let  him  go.  He'll  only  get  himself 
into  a  scrape,  and  nobody  else." 

"  Well  I've  only  told  you  what  he  told 
me,"    said  Mingy    Bowes;    "  but   I   don't 
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think  he  told  me  the  whole ;  and  I  did  not 
see  the  inside  of  the  book  that  he  burnt." 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  said  Joshua  Brown ;  "  at 
what  hour  did  you  say  he  was  to  be 
there  ?" 

"  At  twelve  o'clock,"  answered  the 
Marine  Store  Dealer ;  "I  was  to  go  with 
him  to  introduce  him;  but  I  thought  I 
would  just  come  here  and  see  the  colonel 
myself,  to  have  a  little  deal  with  him,  if 
possible,  in  the  first  place." 

"  It  is  well  you  did  not  see  him,"  replied 
Carlini ;  "  for,  depend  upon  it,  he  would 
have  thrown  you  out  of  the  window.  He's 
not  a  man  to  be    frightened,  I  can    tell 

you." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Joshua 
Brown,  with  a  laugh;  "  but  now,  Mr. 
Bowes,  as  all  things  are  clear,  and  we  un- 
derstand each  other,  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say,  but  only,  that  you  must  not  go  out 
of  town  till  I  tell  you;  and  you  must  come 
and  see  me  to-morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock." 
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Mingy  Bowes  promised. 

""  I  am  very  punctual/'  said  the  pedlar, 
with  a  meaning  look ;  "  and,  as  I  shall  cer- 
tainly want  to  speak  with  you,  if  you 
don't  come,  I  must  look  for  you,  and  get 
people  to  help  me." 

Mingy  understood  him  completely,  re- 
peated his  promise,  with  a  full  determina- 
tion of  keeping  it,  for  fear  of  worse  conse- 
quences, and  received  the  pedlar's  address, 
at  No.  43,  Compton  Street,  Seven  Dials. 

"Now  mind/'  said  the  pedlar,  as  the 
worthy  Fence  took  up  his  hat  to  depart, 
u  you're  not  to  say  a  word  to  Sam  of  any- 
thing that  has  happened,  till  I  see  you  to- 
morrow. Perhaps,  I  may  then  allow  you  to 
tell  him  what  a  fool  he  is  making  of  him- 
self; perhaps,  I  may  let  him  go  on  and 
trap  himself." 

Mingy  Bowes  was  all  obedience;  for  the 
confident  tone  of  the  Italian  servant  had 
greatly  shaken  his  reliance  on  his  friend 
Sam's  conclusions,  and  his  own  somewhat 
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perilous  position  had  rendered  him  won- 
derfully ductile.  A  good  deal  chapfallen, 
he  took  a  very  polite  leave  of  his  two 
companions,  and  left  them  alone  to  dis- 
cuss the  scene  which  had  just  passed.  The 
first  observation  came  from  the  lips  of 
Signor  Carlo  Carlini,  who  exclaimed,  in  an 
indignant  tone, 

u  What  a  set  of  blackguards  you  have 
in  this  country  of  England !  My  country- 
men are  bad  enough;  and  so  are  the 
Spaniards;  but  it  seems  to  me  brave  and 
honourable  to  attack  a  carriage,  perhaps, 
escorted  by  a  dozen  or  two  of  dragoons, 
when  compared  with  this  attempt  to  rob 
a  man  of  his  money,  by  accusing  him 
of  a  crime.  A. bandit  is  a  gentleman  to 
such  a  fellow  as  that." 

"  There  are  a  great  number  of  such,  I 
am  afraid,"  replied  the  pedlar ;  "  these  are 
things  that  are  happening  every  day  in 
London ;  and  I  have  known  two  or  three 
cases,  in  which   a  gentleman,  in  the  same 
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situation  as  yourself,  has  made  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  set  up  a  hotel,  upon 
the  strength  of  some  letters  which  he  had 
found  belonging  to  his  master.  You  can- 
not form  a  notion  of  all  that  is  going  on 
every  day  in  this  great  city ;  but  wherever 
you  get  a  great  number  of  men  together, 
you  are  sure  to  gather  a  great  quantity 
of  rascality.  But,  as  to  this  business,  we 
must  talk  to  the  colonel,  and  see  what  he 
thinks  it  better  for  us  to  do.  So,  with 
your  leave,  I  will  stop  till  he  comes  back, 
and  should  like  in  the  mean  time,  to  hear 
the  rest  of  the  story  you  were  telling  me." 
"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Carlini; 
"  let  me  see  where  I  was :  oh,  I  remember, 

I  was  just  telling  you  how  G ,  the  life- 

guardsman    rose    to   be   a   prince   and  a 
grandee  of  Spain. 
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CARLINI'S  STORY  CONTINUED. 


"  Spain  is  a  very  curious  country,  sir,  a 
very  curious  country  indeed.  Things  are 
happening  there  every  day,  that  could 
happen  in  no  other  spot  of  the  globe.  It 
is  like  one  of  those  things,  which,  I  think, 
you  call  magic  lanterns,  where  the  scenes 
are  always  shifting;  and  nothing  on  earth 
remains  steady  for  an  hour.  You  may  see 
a  little  ragged  boy  running  in  the  street; 
and  not  long  after,  hell  be  walking  about 
the  court,  a  great  man  in  velvet  and  lace, 
without  anybody,  but  himself,  knowing 
how  it  happened.  There  are  only  four 
things  necessary  to  it,  impudence,  clever- 
ness, youth,  and  good  luck.  Well,  as  I 
was  saying,  G the  life-guardsman,  in 
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a  very  few  months,  rose  from  nothing  at 
all  to  be  a  prince  and  a  minister.  The  old 
nobility  grumbled  and  growled;  and  all 
the  new  people  tried  to  stop  his  progress, 
as  hard  as  they  could,  till  they  found  it  was 
useless;  but,  in  the  end,  the  old  and  the 
new,  both  together,  bowed  down  and  licked 
his  feet.  All  this  time,  as  I  have  said,  I 
heard  nothing  of  him ;  and  I  thought  he 
had  quite  forgotten  me,  and  was  just  as 
selfish  and  cold-hearted,  as  such  sort  of 
people  generally  are.  But  I  made  a  mis- 
take, sir,  and  think  it  but  right  to  do 
justice  to  a  man,  upon  whom  everybody 
cries  out.  One  day,  as  I  was  walking  along 
the  street  in  which  his  palace  was  situated, 
for  he  lived  in  a  palace  by  this  time,  I  saw 
a  fine  horse  standing  before  the  little  door 
— for  there  was  a  great  door,  where  the  car- 
riages went  in — and  three  or  four  servants? 
all  magnificently  dressed,  by  the  side  of  it. 
Just  as  I  was  going  to  pass,  who  should 
come  out  but  the  prince  himself,  in  a 
general's   uniform,   all  gold  and   feathers, 
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and  jingling  spurs;  and  I  drew  back,  with 
my  brass  basin  under  my  arm,  to  let  him 
go  by,  thinking  he  would  take  no  notice  of 
me.  His  eye  fell  upon  me,  however;  and 
he  knew  me  directly,  and  stopped.  '  Ah ! 
Carlini,'  he  said  •  is  that  you?  Why,  you 
have  never  been  to  see  me.  I  haven't  for- 
gotten you;  and,  if  I  can  do  anything  to 
serve  you,  I  will.  Come  to  me  here,  to- 
morrow at  ten  o'clock ;'  and  then  he  told 
the  servants  to  let  me  be  admitted.  There 
are  some  people  who,  as  the  French  say, 
suffer  fortune  to  knock  at  their  door, 
and  do  not  open ;  but  I  am  not  one  of  that 
kind;  and,  putting  on  the  best  clothes  I 
had,  I  left  my  brass  basin  and  my  razors 
behind  me,  and  went  away  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  see  the  prince.  I  suppose  that  there 
were  at  least  twenty  people,  in  his  ante- 
room, waiting  to  see  him;  and,  amongst 
them  a  great  number  of  noblemen  and 
high  officers ;  but  I  went  through  them  all, 
after  a  page,  and  was  shown  straight  in. 
I  could   hear  some  of  them  say  to  their 
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neighbours,  4  Why,  that's  Carlini,  the 
barber !  We  shall  not  see  the  prince  for 
an  hour,  if  he's  only  just  going  to  be 
shaved;'  but  I  laughed  in  my  sleeve  and 
went  on.  I  found  the  great  man  stretched 
at  his  ease,  in  a  dressing  gown  of  gold 
brocade ;  and  I  stood  near  the  door,  bowing 
down  to  the  ground;  but  he  said,  c  Come 
near,  Carlini,  come  near  and  sit  down;' 
and  he  began  to  talk  to  me  just  as  familiarly 
as  ever.  He  even  spoke  about  the  silk 
stockings,  and  said,  c  Ay,  those  silk  stock- 
ings made  my  fortune ;  and  I  won't  be  un- 
grateful to  them  or  you.'  He  then  went 
on  to  speak  of  a  great  number  of  other 
things,  and  joked  and  laughed  with  me, 
till,  I  believe,  the  people  in  the  ante-room, 
thought  I  was  telling  him  all  the  scandal 
of  the  court,  as  barbers  often  will  do; 
but,  at  last,  he  began  to  be  more  serious, 
and  questioned  me  about  what  knowledge 
I  possessed.  He  had  not  much  himself,  so 
that  I  don't  wonder  he  was  surprised  to 
find  that  I  could  read,  write,  and  speak 
VOL.  Ill,  ff 
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several  languages,  and  keep  accounts  as 
well  as  any  contador.  At  length,  lie  dis- 
missed me,  saying,  '  I  won't  forget  you, 
Carlini,  I  won't  forget  you ;  and  if  ever  you 
think  I  have  done  so,  come  back  at  this 
hour,  and  they  will  let  you  in.'  But  I  had 
no  occasion,  for  three  days  had  scarcely 
passed,  when  he  sent  for  me,  and  told  me 
that  the  king  had  graciously  permitted  him 
to  name  the  viceroy  of  the  Indies,  and 
that  he  had  appointed  a  certain  nobleman, 
(whose  chin  I  was  very  glad  to  find  had 
never  come  under  my  razor),  upon  the 
condition  that  he  gave  him  the  nomination 
of  liis  intendente,  that  is  to  say,  a  sort  of 
steward,  c  Now,  Carlini,'  he  said,  '  if  this 
suits  you,  you  shall  have  the  place;'  and 
he  told  me  how  much  it  was  worth — be- 
sides pickings.  '  You  had  better  take  it,' 
he  said,  c  if  you  don't  mind  going  to  Lima ; 
for  it  is  the  best  thing  I  can  offer  you, 
and  Heaven  knows  how  long  I  may  be  here 
to  oifer  you  anything.  Fortune  is  fickle, 
and  as  she  raised  me  up,   so  she  may  cast 
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me  down;  but  if  you  take  this,  you,  at  all 
events,  open  for  yourself  a  new  path  in 
life,  which  may  perhaps  lead  to  greatness 
and  wealth.' 

"  I  was  very  much  inclined  to  cast  my- 
self at  his  feet,  and  give  him  honours  more 
than  his  due;  but  you  need  not  ask  me 
whether  I  accepted  the  proposal,  which 
placed  me  in  a  position  that  I  had  never 
even  dreamed  of  obtaining.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  the  newly  created  viceroy, 
gave  him,  apparently,  the  fullest  satis- 
faction, and  set  out  with  him  for  Lima, 
applying  myself  heartily  to  learn,  before 
I  reached  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  the 
business  which  I  was  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  transact.  I  made  such  great 
progress,  by  close  attention,  that  my  new 
patron,  although  somewhat  cold  at  first 
towards  me,  who  had  been  forced  into  his 
service,  became  attached  to  me,  and  relied 
upon  me  entirely.  During  two  years,  I 
transacted  the  whole  business  of  his  house- 
hold, amassed  great  wealth,  and  as  the 
F    3 
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business  of  my  actual  office,  was  as 
small  as  the  emoluments  were  great,  1 
had  plenty  of  time,  both  to  push  my 
fortune,  and  to  enjoy  my  leisure.  The 
Intenclente  of  the  viceroy  was  a  very 
great  man.  His  favour  and  his  influence 
were  sought  for  by  all  classes  of 
people.  A  great  portion  of  the  wealth 
of  the  province  passed  through  his 
hands;  and  enlarging  my  views  with  my 
opportunities,  I  established  a  bank  in  Lima, 
rendered  a  large  house  in  Mexico  a  mere 
branch  of  my  establishment,  and,  passing 
from  the  one  city  to  the  other,  whenever 
the  business  of  my  intendencia  permitted, 
became  one  of  the  greatest  dealers  in  the 
precious  metals  to  be  found  in  all  the  colo- 
nies. But  I  had  fallen  upon  those  change- 
ful times,  which  left  none  of  the  world's 
goods  firm  and  stable.  Eevolutionary  ideas 
began  to  get  abroad;  and,  with  a  mis- 
calculation, very  common  in  those  who 
have  been  born  and  acted  under  one  period, 
while   passing   to  another,  I  thought  the 
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things  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to, 
retained  sufficient  vitality  to  last,  even 
though  the  germs  of  a  new  order  of  events 
were  destroying  their  roots,  and  pushing 
through  the  ground.  At  all  events,  grati- 
tude towards  the  viceroy,  who  had  been 
most  kind  and  generous  towards  me,  would 
have  induced  me  to  pursue  the  same  course 
which  I  did  follow — even  if  I  had  known 
that  circumstances  were  against  him.  His 
friends  would  have  been  my  friends;  his 
supporters,  those  to  whom  I  granted  sup- 
port. I  was  in  the  world  of  wealth :  the 
power  of  wealth  was  greater  than  the  power 
of  authority ;  and,  as  by  his  generous  care- 
lessness, the  wealth  was  at  my  command, 
while  the  authority  was  at  his ;  I  might  be 
said  to  be  more  powerful,  in  the  Indies, 
than  himself.  I  call  Heaven  to  witness, 
that  I  did  not  use  this  great  power  amiss. 
Undoubtedly,  I  supported  the  state  of 
things  existing.  By  it  I  had  risen :  on  it 
my  fortunes  were  founded :  and  no  one  had 
a   right   to  attribute  to  me,    as  a  crime, 
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gratitude  to  those  who  had  befriended  me, 
and  the  support  of  institutions  under  which 
I  lived  and  prospered.     But  then  came  the 
revolution :  the  colonies  took  advantage  of 
the  weakness    of  the  mother   country — a 
weakness  which  their  establishment  had  first 
caused,  and  which   their  support  had  nur- 
tured.    They  cast  off  the  yoke :  they  forgot 
all  former  benefits :  I  became  loaded  with 
odium:    my  bank   was  pillaged:  my  pro- 
perty  was    sequestered:     my   house    was 
sacked:  and   I  was  cast  into  one  of  the 
dungeons  of  the  old  Inquisition,  where  I  re- 
mained for  nine  months,  in  a  state  of  hor- 
rible neglect  and  privation,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe.     My  food  was  scanty, 
the  attendance   I  received   grudging   and 
unwilling.     I  had  no  bed,  no  accommoda- 
tion of  any  kind.     The  mud,  in  some  parts 
of  the  horrible  cell  to  which  I  was  consigned, 
was  several  inches   deep;    and  the  straw, 
upon  which  I  slept,  was,  at  the  bottom, 
soaked  in  water.     I  went  into  that  dreary 
abode,  a  healthy  and  powerful  man,  in  the 
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early  prime  of  life.  I  came  out  a  skeleton, 
hardly  able  to  drag  my  feeble  limbs  along. 
By  this  time,  some  degree  of  order  was 
restored;  and  a  show  of  law  was  established. 
It  was  necessary  to  try  me,  as  I  had  been 
so  long  confined;  and  idle  charges  were 
fabricated  to  justify  my  long  detention,  and 
the  pillage  of  my  property.  Not  even  the 
skill  and  the  malice  of  those  who  seek  to 
justify  wrong,  could  devise  an  accusation 
that  was  tenable.  My  accounts  were  all  in 
order ;  and,  although  no  person  had  a  right 
to  investigate  them  but  the  viceroy,  whom 
they  had  expelled,  they  could  not  even 
found  a  charge  upon  them.  As  a  base 
excuse,  however,  for  refusing  to  do  me 
right,  they  declared  that  I  had  systemati- 
cally denied  all  assistance  to  the  leaders  of 
the  revolution,  in  my  capacity  as  a  banker ; 
and,  after  having  been  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  men  of  the  land,  I  was  cast  upon 
the  world,*  utterly  pennyless.  There  are 
some  men,  however,  who  act  by  divine  laws 
and  not  by  human  ones.     I  am  afraid,  that 
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they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  middle-class.  There  is  nothing 
more  cruelly  tyrannical  than  the  people. 
There  is  nothing  more  selfishly  careless 
than  the  upper  class.  The  latter  are  the 
best  masters,  because,  in  their  carelessness, 
they  are  generous,  while  they  have  the 
means.  The  former  are  the  worst,  because 
their  minds  have  never  been  expanded  by 
prosperity,  and  because  their  passions  are 
capricious,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 
But,  in  the  middle  class,  you  find  the  men 
who  have  lived  by  right  and  equity,  and 
are  sensible  of  the  benefits  of  right  and  equity 
—nay  more,  who  will  follow  them,  some- 
times, even  when  they  don't  see  good  conse- 
quences to  themselves.  I  wandered  through 
Lima,  without  a  friend,  as  I  thought,  and 
certainly  without  a  penny ;  but  passing  by 
the  door  of  a  goldsmith,  to  whom  I  had 
once  lent  money,  he  called  me  in,  and  made 
his  house  my  home.  He  and  I  consulted 
with  regard  to  my  aiFairs.  Most  of  those, 
to  whom  I  had  lent  large  sums,  had  fled ; 
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others  had  joined  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  were  beyond  my  reach;  but  there 
were  a  few  who  owed  me  trifling  debts,  of 
thirty,  forty  crowns,  which  I  had  no  power 
of  reclaiming,  for  all  my  papers  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  state;  but  nine  out  of 
ten,  who  could,  paid  me ;  and  I  gained  suf- 
ficient money  to  come  to  Europe,  and  to 
subsist  for  a  few  months.  It  was  necessary 
that  I  should  adopt  some  new  trade.  I 
landed  in  France,  went  to  Paris,  offered 
myself  as  a  servant,  and  became  courier 
to  an  English  gentleman.  I  travelled  with 
him  for  two  years,  made  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  language,  of  which  I  had 
learned  a  good  deal  before  in  Naples,  and, 
at  last,  lost  him,  for  he  was  drowned  on  a 
party  of  pleasure,  passing  from  St.  Maloes 
to  Jersey.  I  then  became  courier  to  a 
German  count;  but  I  only  remained  in  his 
service  for  three  months;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  after  gambling  unsuccessfully, 
he  left  me  to  provide  for  myself.  I  now 
found  that  I  was  better  fitted  for  a  barber 
f  5 
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than  a  courier,  and  was  thinking  of  resum- 
ing my  old  profession,  when  the  place,  of 
waiter  at  an  inn,  was  offered  to  me  at 
Bordeaux.  There  I  happened  to  meet  with 
my  present  master.  He  did  not  recollect 
me  in  the  least;  but  he  was  kind  and 
courteous  to  everybody ;  and,  as  the  land- 
lord endeavoured  to  cheat  him  enormouslv, 
one  day,  in  a  fit  of  spleen  or  indignation, 
call  it  which  you  will,  I  warned  him  of 
the  fact,  and  was  dismissed  for  my  pains, 
by  the  good  master  of  the  house.  Some 
days  after,  I  met  his  excellency  in  the 
streets.  He  remembered  me  as  the  waiter, 
though  not  as  the  banker,  asked  my  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  my  telling  him  the 
whole  story  of  my  dismissal,  engaged  me 
as  his  servant.  With  him  I  have  remained 
ever  since;  and,  as  I  told  you  before,  a 
better  master  does  not  live.  I  have  been 
with  him,  in  a  good  number  of  different 
countries ;  and  I  know  quite  well,  that,  if 
I  act  faithfully  to  him,  I  shall  always  find 
him  act  generously  towards   me.     I  am 
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too  old  to  push  my  fortunes  as  I  did  when 
I  was  young;  and,  circumstanced  as  I  am, 
I  find — although  I  have  very  often  seen  the 
contrary  in  life — that  for  me,  at  least,  ac- 
cording to  your  English  maxim,  honesty  is 
the  best  policy." 

"  I  have  always  found  it  so,"  replied  the 
pedlar;  "but  yet  one  sees  people  get  on 
wonderfully  by  the  other  course.  Now, 
this  very  man,  who  was  here  just  now,  is 
as  great  a  rogue  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
yet  he  has  risen  from  a  shoe  black,  and 
made  a  good  deal  of  money,  I  am  told,  by 
pure  lying  and  rascality.  I  wonder  if  that 
story  he  told  about  his  visit  to  Lady 
What-d'ye-call-her  is  true  or  false." 

"  Lady  Fleetwood,  do  you  mean  ?"  said 
Carlini.  "  Oh,  we  can  easily  find  that 
out.  I  know  two  of  her  servants  very 
well:  her  own  footman  and  the  house- 
keeper. The  footman  can  tell  whether  this 
Mr.  Bowes  has  been  there,  and  very  likely 
a  good  deal  more ;  for  I  have  remarked, 
Mr.  Brown,  that  the  servants  of  all  nations, 
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whatever  else  they  may  differ  in,  are  alike 
in  listening  at  doors.  Let  us  walk  down 
to  the  old  lady's  house.  We  can  be  back 
before  his  excellency  returns,  I  dare  say." 

The  pedlar  thought  the  proposal  a  very 
good  one,  and  they  accordingly  set  out. 
Whatever  was  the  fruit  of  their  expedition 
— of  which,  more  hereafter — they  received 
confirmation  strong  of  the  truth  of  Car- 
lini's  judgment  as  to  the  eavesdropping  pro- 
pensities of  English  as  well  as  other 
servants 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  I  really  must  and  will  remonstrate,  my 
dear  Winkworth,"  said  Charles  Mars- 
ton,  entering  the  room,  where  his  old 
yellow  faced  friend  was  sitting,  "  how  you 
can  risk  your  health  and  your  life  by  neg- 
lecting the  express  directions  of  a  surgeon, 
you  have  called  in  to  attend  you,  I  cannot 
conceive,  unless  you  wish  to  make  people 
believe  you  are  quite  mad,  or  mediating 
suicide," 

"  We  are  all  mad,    Charles,"  said  Mr. 
Winkworth,    "  every   one    after  his   own 
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fashion;    and    every    man,     judging    his 
neighbour  by  his  own  madness,  thinks  him 
insane,  on    account   of  the    very    actions 
which  most  show   his  sanity.     You   are  by 
nature,  habit,  and  education,  utterly  idle. 
Idleness   is  your  madness;  and  you  would 
not  put  yourself  the  least  out  of  your  way, 
to  perform  the  most  important  business  in 
the  world.     Therefore  it  is,  you  think  me 
mad,  for  neglecting  advice  in  which  I  have 
no  confidence,  in  order  to  transact  business 
which   I    thought    important.       Business, 
business  took  me  out,    I  tell   you.     Look 
there;"  and  he  pointed  to  an  ocean  of  old 
papers,  by  which  he  was  surrounded;  "  and 
if  I  choose  to  kill  myself,  Charles  Marston, 
what  is  that  to  you  ?  I  am  not  your  son, 
nor  your  ward,  nor  your    wife;    and    no 
man,  let  me  tell  you,  has  a  right  to  meddle 
with   another  man's  actions,  unless  he  is 
affected  by  them." 

"  But  I  am  affected  by  this,"  replied  his 
younger  companion.  "  You  have  promised 
to  take  a  journey  with  me  into  the  country; 
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and  if  you  lay  yourself  up  on  a  sick  bed, 
you  will  not  only  defraud  me  of  your 
society,  but  you  will  prevent  me  from 
going  too,  for  I  must  stop  to  nurse  you." 

"  Pooh,  pooh !"  cried  the  old  man,  "  I 
can  nurse  myself,  I  have  nursed  many  other 
people  too,  long  before  you  were  born; 
and  I  think  I  can  do  so  still,  in  my  own 
case.  But  I  tell  you,  I  don't  intend  to  be 
ill.  And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do ; 
for  as  soon  as  I  get  through  these  papers, 
which  will  take  me  about  half  an  hour 
more,  I  may  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  I  shall  wait  here,  then,"  replied 
Charles,  "  for  my  uncle  Scriven  sent  to 
say  he  would  call  about  this  time." 

"  I  won't  see  him,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  impetuously;  "  Have  him  taken  into 
another  room — I  won't  see  him,  at  all 
events,  yet.  It  would  do  me  more  harm 
than  all  the  journeys  in  the  world." 

"  Ho,  ho,"  cried  Charles,  laughing,  "  so 
then  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
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my  opinion  of  my  worthy  uncle  is  not 
quite  so  wrong  as  you  at  first  thought  it." 

"  I  never  thought  it  wrong,"  said  Mr. 
Winkworth,  who  was  in  one  of  his  polemical 
humours.  "  I  had  no  business  to  think 
about  it,  because  I  had  no  data ;  and  all  I 
concluded,  was  that  it  w^as  either  a  great 
pity,  a  nephew  should  think  so  of  his  uncle, 
or  a  great  pity  that  an  uncle  should  give  a 
nephew  reasonable  cause  so  to  think.  Now  I 
have  data ;"  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  some 
of  the  papers  before  him.  "These  documents 
belong  to  that  poor  thing  we  met  upon  the 
common,  Miss  Hayley.  How  she  has 
saved  them,  how  she  has  preserved  them, 
in  all  she  has  gone  through,  I  don't  know ; 
but  it  now  seems  to  me  very  clear,  why  your 
uncle  wants  to  keep  her  in  a  madhouse." 

"Indeed,"  exclaimed  Charles  Marston, 
with  a  frown  coming  upon  his  brow,  and  a 
flush  into  his  cheek;  "pray  let  me  hear, 
my  dear  sir ;  for,  although  I  do  not  doubt 
that  Mr.  Scriven  is  a  very  honourable  man, 
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as  the  world  goes,  yet  I  know  he  has 
always  his  motives.  Be  good  enough  to 
tell  me  what  they  are,  in  this  instance." 

"No,  I  won't,"  answered  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  abruptly ;  "  at  least,  not  at  present, 
Charley.  You  shall  hear  more,  by  and  bye ; 
but  before  I  speak  upon  any  subject,  I  like 
to  know  it  thoroughly  myself;  and  before  I 
act  in  any  matter,  I  like  to  consider  how  I 
had  best  act." 

u  But,  where  is  Miss  Hay  ley  ?  How 
did  you  find  out?"  exclaimed  Charles 
Mars  ton. 

"  She  is  in  a  madhouse,  at  Brook  Green," 
replied  Mr.  Wink  worth ;  "  and  I  found  out 
by  the  boy,  Jim,  who  tracked  her,  with  the 
instinct  of  true  affection.  Now,  that  is 
all  that  you  need  know  for  the  present." 

Charles  thought,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  in  a  mild  tone, 

"  I  wish,  Winkworth,  you  would  tell  me 
more,  for  your  words  lead  me  to  believe, 
in  some  degree,  that  the  honour  of  one 
member  of  my  family,  at  least,  is  somewhat 
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affected  by  tins  business.  Yet  I  cannot  in- 
sist, as  I  am  debarred  from  acting  as  I 
should  like  to  act,  in  behalf  of  this  poor 
thing." 

"  Why  debarred,"  said  Mr.  Winkworth. 

"  By  my  father's  unfortunate  situa- 
tion," replied  Charles,  "  1  look  upon  it  as 
my  duty,  my  dear  sir,  to  make  over  the 
income  of  my  poor  mother's  whole  pro- 
perty, which  my  father  assigned  to  me, 
to  him,  for  his  life.  I  have  thus 
nothing  on  earth  to  bestow  upon  poor 
Miss  Hayley.  Otherwise,  I  proposed,  out 
of  old  affection  for  her  and  hers,  to  settle 
upon  her  what  would  make  her  inde- 
pendent." 

Mr.  Winkworth  got  up,  and  walked 
once  or  twice  across  the  room.  Then,  turn- 
ing sharply  round,  he  said, 

"  You  shall  do  it,  my  dear  Charles.  Do 
you  know,  I  intend  to  leave  you  all  I  pos- 
sess. There,  no  words  about  it;  I  told 
Lady  Ann  so,  a  little  while  ago;  and  now, 
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tell  me  what  your  father  allowed  you?  Not 
a  word  about  any  other  subject." 

Charles  paused,  for  a  moment,  as  if  over- 
powered by  his  emotions;  but  Mr.  Wink- 
worth  waved  his  hand,  impatiently ;  and  he 
replied, 

"  Nearly  two  thousand  a  year,  my  dear 
sir;  the  whole  interest,  in  fact,  of  my 
mother's  fortune." 

"  Then  I  will  allow  you  the  same,"  said 
Mr.  Winkworth ;  "I  adopt  you  as  a  son. 
You  won't  be  the  worse  for  two  fathers,  es- 
pecially when  one  is  away;  and  I  am  a 
nabob,  you  know,  who  could  eat  gold,  if  I 
liked,  were  it  not  that  the  food  is  indiges- 
tible; and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I've  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  feed  upon  rice,  and 
wear  one  coat  the  whole  year,  that  I  fear 
anything  like  dainty  diet,  and  rich  apparel 
would  be  the  death  of  me.  Hark,  there  is 
somebody  coming  to  the  door — that's  your 
uncle,  I'll  warrant.  Take  him  quick 
through  the  room,   to  that    one    beyond, 
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don't  introduce  him,  and  let  me  finish  what 
I'm  about." 

The  last  words  were  spoken,  just  as  Mr. 
Scriven  was  entering  the  room ;  and  as  he 
was  by  no  means  deaf,  he  must  have  heard 
them.  He  gazed  coldly  upon  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  however,  as  he  advanced  towards  his 
nephew;  but  the  old  gentleman  merely 
raised  his  head  for  an  instant,  made  a 
slight  bow,  and  resumed  the  reading  of  the 
papers  before  him,  while  Charles  led  his 
uncle  into  a  small  room  beyond. 

As  may  be  supposed,  from  all  that  had 
lately  passed  between  uncle  and  nephew, 
Charles  did  not  feel  very  cordial  towards 
Mr.  Scriven;  but  that  gentleman  cared 
very  little  about  it.  He  did  not  trouble 
himself  about  affections.  They  were  not 
in  his  way  of  business. 

"  Well,  Charles,"  he.  said,  "  a  lawyer 
has  been  to  me  to  inquire  into  the  particu- 
lars, of  the  property  settled  upon  you.  I 
hope  you  are  not  going  to  borrow  money/' 
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"  Not  a  penny/'  replied  Charles  Marston, 
drily. 

"Then  what  is  this  lawyer's  object?" 
asked  Mr.  Scriven.  "Was  he  sent  by  you? 
If  so,  why  T 

He  was  sent  by  me,"  replied  Charles, 
"  and  for  this  reason :  my  father,  on  my  com- 
ing of  age,  having  plenty  of  money  himself, 
settled  upon  me  the  income  of  my  mother's 
property,  to  which  he  was  entitled  during 
his  life.  He  has  now,  not  plenty  of  money ; 
and  I  am  going  to  give  him  back  what  he 
gave  to  me.  It  must  be  done  legally ;  and 
therefore,  I  have  employed  a  lawyer.  You, 
as  the  trustee,  have  the  papers,  and  he  must 
see  them." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  "  and 
pray,  how  do  you  intend  to  live  your- 
self.'' 

"By  my  wits,"  answered  Charles,  " as 
many  other  people  do,  I  believe." 

"  Oh,  plenty,  plenty,"  said  Mr.  Scriven, 
"  pray,  have  you  seen  your  friend,  Colonel 
Middleton,  lately?" 
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"  Yes,  I  walked  with  him  for  an  hour, 
this  morning,"  answered  Charles,  with  his 
colour  a  good  deal  heightened,  at  the  in- 
sinuation which  lay  couched  in  his  uncle's 
abrupt  question. 

"  Then  he  has  not  gone  down  to  Frimley 
again,  to  look  for  Miss  Hayley,"  said  Mr. 
Scriven,  with  a  meaning  smile. 

Charles  paused,  a  good  deal  struck.  This 
was  a  new  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence, 
proving  that  Henry  Hayley  and  Frank 
Middleton  were  one ;  hut  he  feared  the  use 
his  uncle  might  make  of  the  fact,  if  he 
could  once  establish  it,  and  replied, 

a  You  still  suspect  him  of  being  Henry 
Hayley,  1  see ;  but  I  fancy  you  would  have 
great  difficulty  in  proving  it." 

"  I  have  no  interest  in  proving  it,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Scriven,  in  an  indifferent  tone; 
"  it  would  not  benefit  me.  However,  as 
you  have  now  explained  what  this  lawyer 
wants,  he  shall  have  copies  of  the  deeds. 
Of  course,  you  have  a  right  to  do  what  you 
like  with  your  own ;  but,  if  you  will  follow 
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my  advice,  you  will  take  care  what  you  are 
about — for  if  your  father's  creditors  get 
hold  of  the  capital,  it  will  neither  benefit 
him  nor  you." 

"  I  will  take  care,"  replied  Charles. 

And  merely  saying,  "  Good-bye,"  Mr. 
Scriven  walked  away,  passing  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  without  taking  any  notice. 

When  Charles  Marston  rejoined  his  old 
friend,  in  the  other  room,  which  he  did  not 
do  till  he  had  stood  and  pondered  for  seve- 
ral minutes,  Mr.  Winkworth  looked  up, 
suddenly,  and  addressed  himself,  at  once, 
to  the  very  point  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  his  young  companion's  medita- 
tions. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  anything,  Charles," 
he  said,  "of  a  young  man,  whom  I  find 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  papers — 
a  nephew  of  Miss  Hayley's — named 
Henry?" 

"  I  can  tell  you  much,  my  dear  sir," 
replied  Charles;  "  and,  strange  to  say,  I 
was  thinking  of  him  at  that  very  moment, 
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from  some  words  that  my  uncle  let  fall. 
Henry  Hayley  was  the  son  of  my  uncle's 
partner,  and  an  old  school-fellow  of  mine. 
He  was  accused,  when  he  was  little  more 
than  sixteen " 

"  I  know  all  that — I  know  all  that," 
said  Mr.  Winkworth,  hastily ;  "  it  is  all 
written  down  here — and  I  remember  seeing 
something  of  the  story,  in  the  newspapers. 
He  fled  to  the  continent,  from  the  pursuit 
of  justice;  but  what  became  of  him, 
then?" 

"  It  was  said,  he  died,"  replied  Charles 
Mars  ton  ;  "  and  the  officer,  who  was  sent  in 
pursuit  of  him,  declared  that,  at  Ancona, 
he  had  seen  his  dead  body.  My  uncle, 
however,  contends  that  he  is  still  alive ; 
and,  certainly,  the  likeness  between  him 
and  our  friend,  Colonel  Middleton,  is  very 
extraordinary." 

Mr.  Winkworth  mused  for  a  minute  or 
two,  turned  over  the  papers  before  him, 
and  examined  some  passages  carefully. 

"  From  what  I  know  of  Middleton,"  he 
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said,  at  length,  "  your  uncle's  suspicions 
must  be  wrong.  Henry  Hayley  would 
have  sought  for  the  aunt  who  seems  to  have 
loved  him  so  well." 

"  Middleton  went  down  to  Frimley,  a 
few  nights  ago,"  replied  Charles.  "  I  had 
told  my  good  aunt  Fleetwood  of  our  meet- 
ing with  Miss  Hayley,  on  the  common; 
and,  1  doubt  not,  that  she  mentioned  the 
fact  in  his  presence." 

Mr.  Winkworth  mused  again;  but  he 
was  uncommonly  taciturn  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  I  must  speak  to  Middleton  about  all 
this,"  he  said.  "  There  is  some  mystery 
here,  which  should  be  solved.  I  wish,  Charles, 
you  would  send  your  fellow,  to  see  if 
he  can  find  Middleton,  and  bring  him 
hither." 

Charles  acceded  immediately;  but  the 
servant  returned,  with  an  intimation  that 
Colonel  Middleton  had  gone  into  Hertford- 
shire. 

"  I  left  the  message,  however,   sir,"  he 
VOL.    III.  G 
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said;  "and  the  waiter  assured  me  it  should 
be  delivered,  as  soon  as  the  gentleman 
came  back."  . 

Some  hours  passed,  in  the  usual  occupa- 
tions of  the  day.  Mr.  Wink  worth  sat  and 
read,  and  wrote,  and  thought ;  while  Charles 
Marston  went  in  and  out,  upon  various 
matters  of  business,  dined  with  his  aunt 
Fleetwood  and  Maria,  and  returned,  some- 
what late,  to  the  hotel. 

To  his  surprise,  Charles  found  Mr. 
Winkworth  still  up ;  and,  as  he  was  going 
to  commence  a  serious  remonstrance,  the 
old  gentleman  lifted  up  his  finger,  with  a 
smile,  saying, 

"  Middleton  has  been  here,  and  the  sur- 
geon ;  so,  say  not  a  word,  or  I  disinherit 
you — cut  you  off  with  a  shilling.  Listen, 
therefore,  to  my  new  resolution.  Lady 
Ann  Mellent  sets  out  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

"  I  know  she  does,"  replied  Charles. 
"  Your  aunt  and  cousin  go  at  six,  on  the 
following  day,"  continued  Mr.  Winkworth; 
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"but  they  are  young  people,  especially 
Lady  Fleetwood — I  never  saw  any  one  so 
young,  in  my  life.  You,  I,  and  Middleton, 
are  old,  and  cannot  bear  travelling :  there- 
fore, we  will  all  take  our  departure,  about 
five  to-morrow  evening.  Not  a  word !  It 
is  all  settled — Middleton  and  I  arranged  it 
all,  and  the  surgeon  said  it  was  a  capital 
plan;  for,  as  I  told  him,  I  must  and  would 
go,  either  that  night  or  the  following  day, 
having  made  up  my  mind  to  be  at  Bel- 
ford  on  Thursday  next,  he  declared  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  travel  slowly 
than  quickly,  and  to  begin  in  the  cool  of 
evening.  In  short,  he  perfectly  approved, 
declared  I  was  going  on  quite  well,  and 
left  me  with  an  impression  which  I  never 
entertained  before — that  he  is  an  honest 
man,  and  a  clever  doctor." 

Charles  saw  that  it  would  be  vain  to 
oppose,  and  contented  himself  with  asking, 

"  But  what  did  Middleton  say  of  him* 
self?  Could  you  make  anything  of  his 
history?" 

g  2 
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u  My  dear  Charles,  he  is  an  enigma," 
replied  Mr.  Winkworth  ;  and,  as  I  am  the 
least  of  an  (Edipus  of  any  man  that  ever 
lived,  I  very  soon  gave  him  up.  One 
thing,  however,  is  clear :  he  is  a  gentleman, 
in  every  respect,  and  a  very  distinguished 
one.  He  is,  moreover,  as  rich  as  Croesus, 
a  jew,  or  a  nabob.  I  told  him  plainly,  the 
doubts,  or  suspicions  rather,  which  have 
been  entertained;  and  he  merely  laughed 
at  them,  seeming  to  be  highly  amused  at 
your  uncle's  conduct,  which,  by  his  account, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  strange,  at 
Lady  Fleetwood's  house." 

"  Yery  strange  indeed,  and  by  no  means 
agreeable,"  replied  Charles,  "  but  did  Mid- 
illeton  tell  you  nothing  about  himself  at 
all?" 

The  old  gentleman  laughed. 

"  Oh !  yes,"  he  said,  u  he  told  me  many 
tilings;  but  the  most  important  he  would 
not  tell,  and  so  the  rest  was  of  little  use. 
Now,  Charles,  I  shall  go  to  bed;  for  you 
know  it  is  quite  needful   for  a   feeble  old 
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man  like  me,  with  a  bad  habit  of  getting 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  to  take  care  of 
himself." 

"  Which  of  course  you  never  do,"  re- 
plied his  young  companion,  smiling.  "  I 
shall  not  meet  you  at  breakfast,  however,  sir ; 
for  I  go  early  to  Lady  Ann's  to  see  her  off." 

"  Good,  very  good,"  said  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  and  walked  away  into  his  bed-room, 
while  Charles  remained  for  a  moment  or 
two  with  that  strong  inclination  to  think, 
which  often  comes  upon  a  man  about  mid- 
night. He  soon  found,  however,  that 
thinking  was  a  most  fruitless  occupation; 
and  he  too  retired  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


It  is  a  most  unfortunate  and  ever  to  be 
lamented  thing,  that  the  fairies  have 
quitted  England.  How  it  happened,  I  do 
not  know ;  nor  is  the  period  of  their  de- 
parture exactly  ascertained;  but  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  was  about  the  time 
of  the  Great  Rebellion,  when  the  whole 
people  of  the  country  were  so  busy  about 
other  things,  that  they  had  hardly  time  to 
eat  their  breakfasts,  and  none,  to  knock 
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holes  iii  the  bottoms  of  their  egg-shells, 
so  that  the  fairies  had  a  fleet  of  little  ships 
ready  prepared  for  them,  to  cross  the  chan- 
nel when  they  thought  fit.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
wonderful,  that  they  should  choose  that 
time  for  going,  with  the  Fairy  of  Order  at 
their  head;  for  every  one  knows  that  the 
good  little  people  are  strongly  averse  tc 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  dissention  of 
every  kind;  so  that  when  Oberon  and 
Titania  quarrel,  I  have  it  upon  good  au- 
thority, the  whole  of  the  royal  train — ex- 
cept Puck,  who  stands  by  and  laughs — 
hide  themselves  away  under  hair  bells  and 
columbines,  and  only  peep  out  with  one 
eye,  to  see  when  the  storm  has  blown  over. 
However,  certain  it  is,  that  they  are  all 
gone — left  our  shores,  I  fear,  for  ever. 
Nothing  can  be  done  by  magic  now.  The 
milk  remains  unchurned;  and  no  more  is 
seen  before  the  fire,  "stretched  at  his 
length,  the  lubbard  fiend."  All  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  goes  on  at  a  jog  trot; 
and  that  trot  is  very  often  a  slow  one. 
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So  Lady  Ann  Mellent  found  it  at  Mil- 
ford  ;  for  the  people  were  not  accustomed  at 
all  to  work  fast,  or  obey  promptly;  and 
they  did  not  at  all  believe  the  stories  told 
by  the  servant,  whom  she  had  left  behind, 
in  regard  to  her  impatience  of  disobedience 
and  delay.  Early  in  the  morning,  a  whole 
host  of  servants,  headed  by  the  butler  and 
housekeeper,  arrived  at  Milford  Castle ; 
but  when  Lady  Ann  herself  appeared,  with 
good  Mrs.  Brice,  her  former  governess,  she 
found  everything  in  the  most  woeful  state 
of  confusion.  There  was  no  end  of  em- 
barrassments. Almost  all  the  servants  were 
congregated  in  the  great  hall,  waiting  for 
her  coming ;  and  all  were  full  of  com- 
plaints of  Mrs.  Grimes  and  the  steward. 

u  I  never  saw  such  neglect  in  my  life, 
my  lady,"  said  the  tall,  stately  housekeeper, 
dressed  in  a  quaker -coloured  silk,  shot 
with  amethyst  and  green.  "  This  good 
woman,  this  Mrs.  Grimes,  tells  me  that  she 
used  almost  all  the  coals  in  the  house,  last 
night  and  this  morning ;    and  that  there 
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are,  Heaven  knows  how  many  miles  to  send 
for  more." 

"  There  is  not  a  bit  of  charcoal  in  the 
house,  my  lady,"  said  the  cook,  advancing 
with  his  white  night-cap  and  apron  ;  "  and 
Mrs.  Barker  here,  says  it  is  my  fault  for 
not  bringing  it  in  the  fourgon  ;  now  I 
could  not  lumber  the  fourgon  all  the  wiiy 
from  London  with  charcoal." 

"  Where  are  the  toilet  covers  for  my 
lady's  room,  Mrs.  Barker?"  said  Lady 
Ann's  maid,  addressing  the  housekeeper 
in  a  loud  tone,  aside. 

"  I  declare,"  said  one  of  the  footmen,  in  an 
audible  tone,  just  behind  the  butler's  back, 
"  I  don't  think  that  either  candles  or  oil 
were  remembered." 

"  Nor  blacking,"  said  another. 

"  Nor  soap,"  said  a  very  broad  house- 
maid. 

"  The  meat  is  all  fresh  killed,"  grumbled 
the  cook. 

"  And  the  poultry  has  been  sent  in  with 
all  the  feathers  on,"  added  the  kitchen- 
G  5 
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maid,  with  a  sort  of  hysterical  scream,  at 
the  thought  of  the  eternity  of  plucking 
before  her  and  the  scullion. 

Lady  Ann  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
which  no  sense  of  dignity  could  restrain. 
It  was  evident  that  there  were  no  fairies 
there  to  favour  her,  though,  Heaven 
knows,  if  there  had  been  one  in  the  island, 
he  or  she  would  have  been  there  with  coun- 
sel to  support  the  gay-hearted,  good- 
humoured  lady  of  the  castle. 

Seeing  that  her  merriment  was  becoming 
infectious,  Lady  Ann  made  a  great  effort 
to  suppress  it,  and  was  turning  away  to- 
wards the  drawing-room,  telling  the  house- 
keeper to  follow  her,  when  a  girl  ran  in 
exclaiming — apparently  in  reference  to 
something  which  had  passed  just  before  the 
lady's  arrival, 

"  Butter !  they  say  there's  not  a  pound 
of  butter  within  twenty  miles !" 

It  was  too  much  for  human  endurance  ; 
and,  making  the  best  of  her  way  into  the 
drawing-room,    Lady  Ann  sat  down,  and 
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wiped  the  merry  tears  from  her  eyes,  while 
the  housekeeper  stood  before  her,  looking 
exceedingly  rueful. 

"  Let  me  have  my  writing-desk,"  said 
the  young  lady,  at  length  ;  "  now,  Mrs. 
Barker,''  she  said,  "  have  the  goodness  to 
let  me  know  everything  that  is  wanting  in 
your  department  and  the  cook's." 

"  Oh !  my  lady,  I  can't  manage  the 
cook,"  exclaimed  the  housekeeper,  in  a  tone 
of  spiteful  dignity,  "  he  has  been  raging 
like  a  wild  beast  all  the  morning.  I  am 
sure  I  was  very  glad  when  your  ladyship 
came,  for  I  thought  he  would  have  eaten 
some  of  us  up." 

"  Cooked  you,  I  suppose  you  mean,"  re- 
plied her  lady,  "  I  will  very  soon  manage 
him  if  you  cannot.  Go  and  make  me  out 
a  list  then  of  what  you  want  yourself,  and 
remember  that  it  be  complete.  Send  the 
butler  here." 

The  butler,  when  he  entered,  received 
nearly  the  same  orders;  and  then  the  cook, 
being  introduced,  made  his  complaint  in 
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formal  terms,  in  regard  to  the  state  of 
everything  in  the  house.  The  very  pots, 
pans,  and  kettles  were  not  according  to 
his  mind.  The  meat  was  all  new  killed. 
No  fish  had  yet  appeared.  Butter  was  not 
to  be  had.  Eggs  were  scanty;  and  the 
vegetables,  which  the  garden  produced,  had 
been  out  of  season  in  London  for  a  full 
month. 

Lady  Ann  listened  to  him  with  the  ut- 
most patience;  but  when  he  had  done, 
she  said,  in  a  grave  tone, 

"  Monsieur  Hacker,  I  wonder  to  hear  you 
speak  in  this  way.  I  had  always  thought, 
that  a  man  of  your  great  skill  could,  out 
of  an  ox's  head  or  foot,  produce  at  least 
three  courses.  It  is  in  emergencies,  such 
as  the  present,  that  the  genius  of  a  great 
man  appears.  Gro,  sir;  and  out  of  such 
materials  as  you  have,  show  me  what  your 
art  can  do.  I  shall  dine  at  eight.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  as  there  will  be  servants 
going  both  to  Belford  and  Wooler,  you  can 
make  out  a  list  of  all  that  is  most  absolutely 
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necessary,  and  send  it  to  both  places. 
Gradually  we  shall  get  what  is  required 
from  London;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  re- 
member, I  expect  to  see  a  triumph  of 
art." 

"  My  lady,  you  shall  not  be  disap- 
pointed!'' said  the  cook,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  heart,  "it  is  only  that  Mrs. 
Barker  enrages  me  with  her  inepties" 

u  Very  well,"  replied  Lady  Ann,  "  see 
that  she  does  not  enrage  you  any  more,  lest 
your  lady's  service  should  suffer." 

The  man  retired ;  and,  with  a  gay  glance 
to  poor  Mrs.  Brice,  who  had  been  con- 
founded at  the  symptoms  of  rebellion  she 
had  witnessed,  Lady  Ann  gave  way  to 
another  burst  of  merriment,  which  she  had  re- 
pressed in  the  man's  presence,  in  order  to  treat 
him  with  that  dignified  consideration,  which 
is  especially  required  by  men  cooks,  the 
vainest  of  all  creatures  upon  earth,  not 
even  excepting  dancing  masters,  romance 
writers,  and  poets. 

Some  degree  of  order  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  household  was  soon  re-established.  The 
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lists  were  made  out — very  formidable  it- 
must  be  confessed,  in  length  and  details ; 
and  a  copy  of  each  was  sent  off  to  Wooler 
and  Belford.  Some  fine  trout  were  brought 
in,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  also  a 
salmon.  It  was  found  just  possible,  when 
people  set  about  it  willingly,  to  obtain 
butter  and  coals,  within  a  less  distance 
than  twenty  miles;  and  although,  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  rest  of  the  day, 
a  fresh  want  was  discovered;  and  a  little 
noise  was  made  about  it,  like  an  occasional 
roar  of  thunder,  after  a  storm  has  passed  by. 
Everything  went  on  very  tolerably  consider- 
ing, till,  at  length,  about  five  o'clock,  a  cart 
was  seen  wending  towards  the  house,  the 
driver  of  which  bore  a  note  to  Lady  Ann. 
"  My  dear  child,"  it  ran,  "  I  saw  very 
clearly,  yesterday,  that  you  know  not  Nor- 
thumberland, that  you  forget  Milford  has 
not  been  regukrly  inhabited  for  more  than 
ten  years,  and  that  'tis  in  somewhat  of  a 
remote  district.  I  have,  therefore,  sent 
you    over    some   of   the   produce    of   my 
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farms  to  supply  deficiencies  for  to-day ;  and 
to-morrow  I  shall  come  and  dine  with  you, 
and  inquire  what  can  be  done  to  render 
you  service,  by  your  faithful  servant  and 
admirer." 

"  Charles  Hargrave." 

Columbus,  when  he  first  discovered  the 
shores  of  a  new  continent,  felt  hardly  as 
much  satisfaction  as  Mons.  Hacker,  when 
he  saw  the  contents  of  that  cart — the  well 
fed,  well  fattened,  well  kept  mutton — the 
fine  fine  river  and  sea  fish — the  white 
poultry,  the  fat  pigeons,  the  duck- 
lings, the  guinea  fowls,  the  eggs,  the 
butter,  the  green  goose,  the  fine  vegetables, 
the  hot-house  fruit.  Everything  was  there 
that  could  be  thought  of;  and  he  went 
from  one  article  to  another,  murmuring, 
"  Cotelettes-  a  la-braise — en  compottes — ma- 
telottes — rotis  aux  cressons — a-la-celistine — 
Mon  Dieu,  if  we  had  truffels,  it  would  be 
complete !" 

And  the  heart  of  the  cook  rejoiced,  with 
a  pure  and  high  devotion  for  the  honour 
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of  his  art  and  of  his  mistress;  for  he  knew 
that  on  that  day  Lady  Fleetwood  and  Maria 
Monkton  were  expected  to  dine  at  Milford • 
and,  for  the  latter  lady,  he  entertained 
that  reverent  affection,  which  all  really 
chivalrous  cooks  feel  towards  beauty.  His 
last  and  severest  trial  was  to  discover  that 
nothing  but  brown  bread  was  to  be  pro- 
cured in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which  there 
was  no  remedy  ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  was 
not  his  fault ;  and  when,  about  half-past 
seven  o'clock,  the  rush  of  wheels  was  heard, 
and  Marias  carriage  drove  up  to  the  gates, 
he  felt  a  proud  satisfaction  at  the  odours 
which  were  rising  up  around  him,  as  an 
incense,  which  had  not  risen  from  the  al- 
tars of  Milford,  for  many  a  long  year. 

The  dinner  was  laid  in  the  great  dining- 
hall,  for  Lady  Ann  had  determined  to  make 
the  first  impression  of  her  ancestral  castle, 
as  imposing  as  possible  upon  her  young 
friend. 

The  reader  may  ask  why  ?  and  may  say 
was    it    like  her,    so  gay,    so   joyous,  so 
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thoughtless,  so  careless  of  show,  ceremony, 
or  parade?  Nevertheless,  it  was  so.  She 
had  Jaid  it  all  out.  She  had  even  conde- 
scended to  a  little  trickery.  Although,  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  there  was  light  enough 
remaining  in  the  sky,  at  a  quarter  past 
eight,  when  they  began  their  dinner,  to 
proceed,  with  the  first  course  at  least,  with 
no  aid,  but  from  the  beams  of  Heaven,  yet 
she  had  ordered  two  windows,  at  the  side, 
to  be  shut  up,  leaving  only  the  large  oriel 
window  at  the  end,  filled  with  deep  coloured 
stained  glass,  unclosed.  Over  the  table, 
which  looked  almost  like  a  speck,  in  the 
centre  of  the  great  hall,  hung  an  old 
fashioned  but  richly  ornamented  silver 
•chandelier,  with  eight  branches  lighted; 
but  yet  the  beams  only  illuminated  the 
table ;  and  a  sort  of  uncertain  twilight  per- 
vaded the  remoter  parts  of  the  hall,  ex- 
cept where  a  sideboard,  loaded  with  ancient 
plate,  appeared,  lighted  by  several  old  can- 
dlesticks. Lady  Ann  had  so  contrived  it 
that,  in  coming  from  the  great  drawing- 
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room,  to  the  hall,  the  little  party  passed 
through  several  other  rooms,  but  faintly 
lighted;  and,  in  so  doing,  Lady  Ann  con- 
trived that  Maria  should  occupy  the  mid- 
dle place,  between  her  and  Lady  Fleetwood. 
As  they  entered  the  hall,  too,  she  looked 
up  in  her  young  friend's  face,  while,  her  eyes 
ran  over  the  fine  old  chamber,  which — with  its 
lights  in  the  centre,  its  mysterious  gloom  at 
the  end,  the  richly  covered  table  and  side- 
board, the  number  of  servants,  in  their 
handsome  liveries,  the  large  antique  chan- 
delier of  silver,  and  its  silver  chain, 
the  tall  stained  glass  oriel  at  the  end,  and 
the  evening  light  faintly  streaming  through 
only  just  sufficiently  to  throw  long  lines  of 
yellow,  and  purple,  and  blue,  and  even  red, 
upon  the  floor  and  ceiling,  and  those 
three  graceful  women  entering,  arm-in-arm 
— looked  more  like  some  painter's  dream  of 
the  ancient  time,  than  anything  that  is 
seen  in  our  own  stiff  and  tinselled  days. 

"What   a  beautiful  hall!"    cried  Lady 
Fleetwood,  looking  round.  "  Is'nt  it  cold?" 
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And  at  the  same  moment  her  foot  passed 
from  the  rim  of  marble,  which  ran  round 
the  whole  chamber,  and  took  the  first  step 
on  the  ocean  of  Turkey  carpet,  with  which 
seven  eighths  of  the  floor  was  covered. 

"I  think  not/'  answered  Lady  Ann; 
and,  at  all  events,  I  shall  try,  dear  Lady 
Fleetwood,  to  keep  it  warm  and  gay  while 
I  am  here — Is'nt  it  a  fine  hall,  Maria?" 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  answered  Maria,  "  the 
span  of  the  vault  is  so  great,  it  makes  me 
feel  as  if  I  were  in  Westminster  Hall." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  cried  Lady  Ann,  "  not 
amongst  lawyers  in  black  gowns ;  but  come 
Maria,  you  take  that  end  of  the  table,  and 
be  mistress  of  the  house.  I  will  act  mas- 
ter, for  the  present;  and  Lady  Fleetwood 
shall  be  our  guest.  Do  you  know,  dear 
lady,"  she  continued,  seating  herself,  "I 
intend  to  be  very  gay,  while  you  are  all 
here,  and  to  have  a  grand  ball,  and  a  number 
of  dinnerparties,  and  amuse  ourselves  all  the 
morning,  and  sing  and  dance  and  flirt  all  night, 
and  have  all  the  great  people  of  the  coun- 
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ty,  that  will  come.  Won't  that  be  very- 
delightful,  Maria?" 

"Very  splendid,  indeed,"  said  Maria, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Like  the  splendour  of  a  sky-rocket 
when  it  bursts,"  said  Lady  Ann,  quite 
gravely ;  "  but  why  did  you  call  it  splendid, 
Maria?  Why  did  you  not  say,  pleasant, 
charming,  delightful  ?" 

"  Because  I  am  sure  I  should  like  Mil- 
ford  quite  as  well,  without  any  such  gaie- 
ties," replied  Maria  Monkton  ;  "  you  know 
I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  large  parties, 
Ann  ;  and,  although  one  must  mingle  with 
them,  and  some  of  them  are  pleasant 
enough,  yet  I  hardly  think  they  deserve 
the  epithet  of  charming  or  delightful." 

"  Cynic !"  said  Lady  Ann  Mellent,  and 
proceeded  to  eat  her  dinner,  with  a  some- 
what pouting  air,  as  if  she  were  hardly 
well  pleased.  She  was  soon  as  gay  again 
as  ever;  and,  when  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  she  opened  the  window,  and 
gazed  out  with  Maria,    upon   the   starry 
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sky,  which  looked  almost  misty  with  its 
innumerable  lights,  and  upon  the  wide 
spread  park,  with  its  undulating  slopes, 
and  the  tall  dark  masses  of  the  trees, 
cutting  black  upon  the  luminous  Heaven. 

They  had  been  silent  for  some  time, 
while  Lady  Fleetwood  sat  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  netting  one  of  the  innu- 
merable purses,  which  had  afforded  her  a 
grand  source  of   occupation  through  life. 

But,  suddenly,  Lady  Ann's  lips  moved  ; 
and  she  said  aloud,  as  her  eyes  remained  fixed 
upon  one  spot  of  the  sky,  thronged  with 
stars. 

u  Oh,  ye  bright  and  glorious  wanderers 
of  the  night,  had  you  voices,  as  men 
dreamed  in  days  of  old,  to  tell  the  fate  of 
those  born  under  your  influence,  how  gladly 
would  I  ask  the  destiny  of  those  who  here 
stand  and  gaze  upon  you.  Say,  Arcturus, 
wilt  thou  take  me  in  thy  car,  and  let  me 
see  the  storms  and  tempests  that  wait  my 
onward  course,  and  that  of  the  dear  girl 
beside  me?     Or  thou,  planet  of  love  and 
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hope,  just  climbing  the  hill  of  Heaven, 
wilt  thou  tell  me,  whether  the  seeds  which 
have  been  sown  in  our  hearts,  under  thine 
influence,  will  bud  and  blossom  into  the 
flowers  we  dream  of?  Shall  we  go  on, 
hand  in  hand  together,  even  unto  the  end, 
as  hitherto  we  have  lived,  in  deep  affec- 
tion? Shall  the  ties,  which  bind  us  in 
nearer  kindred,  unite  our  hearts  still  more 
closely — or,  shall  the  love,  that  knows  no 
sharer,  wean  us  of  our  youthful  tenderness 
towards  each  other?  I  ask  not  to  hear 
what  will  be  the  frowns  or  smiles  of  Fortune 
— whether  the  dull  earth's  wealth  will  be 
augmented  or  diminished :  whether  we  shall 
meet  reverse,  or  accident,  or  care — aye, 
even  or  poverty,  or  early  death:  I  only 
ask,  shall  we  love,  and  be  beloved — for 
surely,  that  is  to  know  enough  of  fate ;" 
and,  turning  away,  towards  Maria,  she 
leaned  her  brow  upon  her  fair  friend's 
shoulder. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  Maria  was  silent; 
and  then  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
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"  If  the  stars  could  have  answered  you, 
would  you  have  asked  them,  Ann?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  Lady  Ann,  eagerly. 
"  Would  not  you,  Maria?" 

"  I  think  so,"  answered  Maria ;  "  yet 
sometimes,  perhaps,  it  were  better  not  to 
know  our  fate." 

'-  Oh,  no,  no,  no,"  cried  Lady  Ann ; 
"  doubt  is  always  horrible." 

"  Yes ;  but  there  may  be  trust,  without 
knowledge — faith,  without  comprehension," 
replied  her  fair  friend.  "I  have  both, 
although  the  future  is  very  dark  and 
impenetrable  to  me,  just  now." 

fcC  Oh,  it  shall  be  bright,"  cried  Lady 
Ann.  "  Mine  shall  be  the  voice  of  those 
brilliant  stars,  which,  rolling  millions  of 
miles  above  all  earthly  things,  may  well 
see,  stretched  out  beneath  their  eyes  of 
living  light,  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future  of  each  existing  thing.  Oh,  yes,  it 
shall  be  bright,  Maria!  For  you,  the 
future  hours  are  weaving  a  many-blossomed 
wreath.     First,   is  the  early  bud  of  love, 
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now  full-blossomed  to  a  rose;  and  then, 
the  clustering  lily  of  the  vale,  to  speak  do- 
mestic happiness  and  peace  ;  the  passionate 
violet,  hiding  its  intense  blue  eyes  in  the 
shade,  and  spreading  rapture's  perfume 
round;  and  the  proud,  imperial  lily, 
portrait  of  high  station  and  the  world's 
esteem  ;  the  pansy,  too,  imaging  the  sun- 
shine of  the  breast  and  pure,  enduring 
faith  ;  and  the  linked  hyacinth,  with  its 
many  buds.  All,  all  are  there,  sweet 
sister,  for  you  and  him  you  love — and  the 
wandering  seasons,  as  they  pass  along,  shall 
not  unclose  a  flower,  or  ripen  a  fruit,  that 
shall  not  fall  into  your  hand " 

"  If  your  wishes  can  command  fate,''  said 
Maria,  "it  is  the  voice  of  hope,  and  not  of 
the  stars  you  speak,  dear  Ann." 

"Nay,  nay— I  am  a  prophetess,  just 
now,"  replied  Lady  Ann.  "  Beware  how  you 
doubt  Cassandra,  lest  she  predict  woes  as 
well  as  blessings.  I  see  a  little  cloud 
coming  ;  and  the  stars  tell  me,  it  is  very 
near.     It  sweeps  over  the  face  of  the  moon  ; 
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but  the  moon  scatters  it — and  the  blue  sky 
drinks  it  up. 

"  Dear  me,  is  the  moon  risen?''  ex- 
claimed Lady  Fleetwood,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  room ;  and  Lady  Ann's  fanciful 
visions  were  gone  in  a  moment. 

"  Oh !  dear,"  she  said  to  Maria,  with  a 
low  voice  and  a  sigh,  "  I  forgot  we  were 
in  this  world;  but  there  is  something  al- 
ways brings  us  back  to  it.  No,  she's  not 
risen  yet,  dear  Lady  Fleetwood." 

"  I  thought  you  said  you  saw  her,"  said 
Lady  Fleetwood. 

"  I  was  only  romancing,"  replied  Lady 
Ann,  "  this  is  an  age  when  our  young 
women  dream  dreams;  but  now  I'll  talk 
sober  sense.  You  know,  Lady  Fleetwood, 
that  I  am  going  to  have  three  gentleman 
to  stay  with  me  to-morrow;  and  you  must 
act  quite  the  lady  of  the  house,  for  decorum 
sake,  and  be  a  very  discreet  chaperon,  and 
not  take  the  slightest  notice  if  I  choose 
to  flirt  most  desperately  with  Mr.  Wink- 
worth — or  any  one  else;  and  I'll   do  the 
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same,  and  not  take  any  notice  when  you 
flirt  with  any  one,  or  Maria  either." 

"I  am  sure,  dear  Lady  Ann,  Maria 
never  flirts/'  said  Lady  Fleetwood,  in  the 
most  matter  of  fact  way  in  the  world. 

"  Bless  her  heart,  then  she  shall  do  it 
for  once,  just  to  keep  me  in  countenance," 
exclaimed  Lady  Ann ;  "  but,  remember,  you 
are  to  be  chaperon,  Lady  Fleetwood,  and 
to  look  as  demure  as  possible.'' 

"  But  where  is  Mrs.  Brice?''  said  Lady 
Fleetwood,  "  I  haven't  seen  her  since  we 
came." 

"  Oh !  dear  me,  I  forgot  Mrs.  Brice," 
said  Lady  Ann,  "  well,  she  will  do  quite 
as  well  for  a  chaperon ;  and  so  you  shall 
have  leave  to  flirt  too  ;  but,  the  truth  is 
she's  so  tired  with  her  journey,  and 
frightened  with  the  desolation  w^e  found 
reigning  in  these  halls,  that  she  said  she 
would  not  come  down  to-night,  and  dined 
in  her  own  room.  To-morrow  she  will  be 
as  brisk  as  ever,  I  dare  say ;  and  that  will 
just  do,  for  I  expect  Mr.   Hargrave,  with 
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whom  I  am  in  love  and  intend  to  marry, 
to  dine  with  us  also." 

"  Mr.  Hargrave!" 

"  Intend  to  marry !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Fleetwood  and  Maria  both  together. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lady  Ann,  "  he  is 
the  dearest,  cleverest,  most  beautiful  old 
man  in  the  world,  in  a  velvet  coat,  em- 
broidered waistcoat,  and  black  velvet 
breeches,  just  like  a  fine  piece  of  Dresden 
china  well  preserved.  He  is,  moreover, 
the  soul  of  honour  and  the  spirit  of  good 
judgment.  If  I  had  the  most  difficult  and 
delicate  thing  in  the  world  to  do,  I  would 
entrust  it  to  Mr.  Hargrave." 

"  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Lady  Fleet- 
wood; "  I  remember  him  quite  well  in  poor 
Sir  John's  life  time;  but  Sir  John  did  not 
like  him." 

"  My  dear  father  did,"  replied  Lady 
Ann,  "  and  consulted  him  on  all  his  affairs ; 
so  you  see  I  could  not  do  better  than 
marry  him,  for  I  am  sure  I  want  some  one 
to  manage  me — Don't  I,  dear  lady?" 
h  2 
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Maria  smiled;  but  Lady  Fleetwood  ex- 
pressed a  general  opinion,  that  all  young 
women  ought  to  marry,  especially  if  they 
had  lost  their  parents;  and  after  some 
more  conversation  of  the  same  rambling 
kind,  they  separated  and  betook  themselves 
to  their  beds. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
time  appointed,  Mr.  Scriven  entered  the 
door  of  his  sister's  house,  in  — —  Square. 
The  door  was  opened  by  a  maid  servant;  for 
Lady  Fleetwood  always  took  her  own  man 
with  her,  one  of  Maria's  had  also  gone  with 
the  carriage ;  and  the  rest  were  at  Bolton 
park.  Mr.  Scriven  was  generally  as  taci- 
turn and  dry  towards  servants  as  towards 
associates;  but  on  this  occasion,  as  he  was 
going  a  little  out  of  his  usual  track,  he 
thought  fit  to  say, — 
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"  I  know  your  mistress  is  absent;  but  she 
desired  me  to  speak  with  a  man,  who  is 
coming  to  see  her  this  morning,  at  twelve." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  know,"  replied  the  maid, 
with  a  curtsey,  "  her  ladyship  told  me  be- 
fore she  went  away." 

"  More  fool  she,"  thought  Mr.  Scriven, 
as  the  maid  opened  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  showed  him  in ;  but  he  judged 
that  a  rejoinder  was  requisite;  and,  there- 
fore, he  said, — 

"  When  the  man  comes,  you  will  be  so 
good  as  not  to  say  that  your  lady  is  out, 
but  merely  ask  him  to  walk  straight  in 
here.  Are  the  drawing-roum  window  shut- 
ters open?" 

"  No,  sir,  we  don't  open  them  when  my 
lady  is  out  of  town/'  said  the  maid,  drop- 
ping a  curtsey ;  M  but  I'll  go  and  do  it 
directly." 

"  Do  so,"  replied  Mr.  Scriven.  "  Have 
you  got  the  key  of  the  library  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  looking  towards 
a  door  which  led  into  a  small  room  behind 
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the  dining  room ;  "  perhaps  it's  open,  though 
my  lady  generally  locks  it  when  she  goes 
away;"  and  she  went  forward,  and  tried 
the  door  ;  but  it  was  locked. 

"  Go  and  open  the  shutters,''  said  Mr. 
Scriven  ;  and,  sitting  down,  he  looked  at- 
tentively at  his  boot,  which  was  exceedingly 
well  polished. 

Just  as  twelve  o'clock  struck — it  might 
be  a  minute  or  two  before — two  men  en- 
tered the  square,  and  approached  direct 
towards  the  house.  They  did  not  ring, 
however,  for  some  minutes;  but  one  of 
them  looked  up,  and  passed  it.  They  then 
paused,  and  seemed  to  consult,  for  a 
minute  or  two — gazed  round  the  square — 
looked  one  way  and  then  another — waited 
a  minute,  till  two  men,  who  were  carrying 
along  a  large  looking-glass,  like  a  dead 
man  on  a  stretcher,  had  got  to  some  dis- 
tance ;  and  then  turning  back,  they 
knocked  and  rang  at  the  street  door. 

In  answer  to  their  inquiry  for  Lady 
Fleetwood,  the  maid  said, 
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"  Pray  walk  in.  Her  ladyship  expected 
you,  I  think." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  taller  man,  who 
looked  upon  this  announcement  of  the 
lady's  punctuality  to  her  appointment  as  a 
very  favourable  indication :  "  Yes,  yes,  she 
expects  us;"  and  he  strode  into  the  hall, 
followed  by  Mr.  Mingy  Bowes. 

The  maid  shut  the  door,  and  then  led  the 
way  to  the  dining-room  ;  but  much  was  the 
surprise,  and  not  a  little  the  consternation 
of  the  two  worthy  personages,  when,  instead 
of  a  respectable  old  lady  with  a  very  delicate 
complexion  and  a  fine  lace  cap,  they  saw 
the  tall,  thin,  gentlemanly  person  of  Mr. 
Scriven  standing  exactly  before  them,  and 
looking  straight  in  their  faces.  They  both 
paused,  for  an  instant,  as  if  not  well 
knowing  whether  to  turn  tail  and  run 
away  or  not ;  but  Mr.  Scriven  decided  the 
matter  by  saying, 

41  Come  in,  gentlemen.  Lady  Fleetwood 
was  obliged  to  go  out  of  town ;  and  she, 
therefore,  begged  me  to  confer  with  you 
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upon  the  business,  which  one  of  you  men- 
tioned to  her  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  am  a 
relation,  as  much  interested  in  the 
matter  as  herself,  and,  perhaps,  more.  Pray 
be  seated. 

The  maid  shut  the  door  ;  and  the  two 
men  sat  down,  Mingy  Bowes  on  the  very 
edge  of  his  chair,  with  his  body  inclined 
forward  at  an  angle  of  forty-five,  with  his 
hands  upon  his  knees,  and  his  huge  com- 
panion, Sam,  casting  himself  at  once  into 
a  seat,  throwing  his  long  arm  over  the  back 
of  his  chair,  and  gazing  upwards,  round 
the  cornice,  as  if  he  were  a  plasterer  or  an 
architect.     Both  kept  silence. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Scriven, 
who  had  also  seated  himself,  "  will  you  be 
good  enough  to  explain  your  business." 

u  Why,  as  to  that,"  said  Sam,  in  his 
usual  rude  and  abrupt  manner,  "  I  thought 

you  knew  d d  well  what  my  business 

is !    Didn't  you  tell  the  old  girl,  Mingy  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  told  her  exactly  what  you  said," 
replied  Mingy  Bowes. 
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"Well,  didn't  she  tell  you?"  asked  Sam, 
addressing  Mr.  Scriven. 

"  She  gave  some  explanations,"  replied 
that  gentleman ;  "  but  you  know  ladies' 
heads  are  not  very  clear  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  would  rather  hear  the  whole  particulars 
from  yourself.  She  said  you  had  got  a 
pocket-book,  which  contained  papers,  af- 
fecting the  honour  and,  perhaps,  the  life 
of  a  gentleman,  who  may,  probably,  be 
closely  connected  with  my  family." 

"  Aye,  that's  it,"  cried  Sam ;  "  and  I  told 
him  to  tell  her,  that  if  she  liked  to  come 
down  handsome,  I'd  say  nothing  about  it; 
but,  if  she  didn't,  I'd  go  and  blow  the  whole 
to  Scriven  and  Co.  Those  are  the  people 
whose  names  were  forged." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  in  his  usual 
calm  and  deliberate  tone ;  "  well,  the 
matter  is  worthy  of  some  consideration." 

"  Devilish  little  time  will  I  give  for  con- 
sideration," replied  the  brute.  "  I'll  have 
the  money  down,  this  very  day,  and  a  pro- 
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mise  of  it  before  I  go — or  else,  111  be  off  to 
Scriven  and  Co.,  at  once." 

"Well,  well,"  answered  Mr.  Scriven, 
don't  be  impatient.  I  have  no  doubt  we 
shall  come  to  terms  of  some  sort,  before  we 
part.  As  a  man  of  business,  however,  I 
must  know  what  you  can  prove,  and 
what  you  cannot — before  I  agree  to  any- 
thing." 

"  There,  you  fool,"  whispered  Mingy 
Bowes,  in  a  low  tone ;  "I  told  you  what 
you  would  do,  when  you  threw  the  pocket- 
book  into  the  fire." 

"  You're  the  fool,"  answered  Sam,  fiercely ; 

"  and    a    d d   fool,    too."     And   then 

turning  to  Mr.  Scriven,  he  added,  "  What 
you  say  is  all  fair.  Two  sides  to  every 
bargain.  So,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  prove, 
and  then,  you  can  let  me  prove  it,  or  not. 
I  can  prove,  that  a  man  going  about  here. 
calling  himself  Colonel  Middleton,  is  the 
very  same  man  who  went,  ten  years  ago, 
by  the  name  of  Henry  Hayley ;  and  that, 
he  was  then  accused  of  committing  a  forgery 
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upon  Scriven  and  Co.  Now,  I  said  the 
papers  in  the  book  would  either  hang,  or 
save  him,  for  in  it  was  jotted  down  his  own 
account  of  the  whole  matter,  showing,  that 
this  Colonel  Middle  ton  is  just  the  same 
man  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  not  run  away  as 
he  did,  he  would  have  been  tried  for  the 
forgery,  and  been  hanged  for  it  too,  per- 
haps, had  it  not  been  for  another  paper  that 
was  in  the  book." 

"And  pray,  what  is  that?"  asked  Mr. 
Scriven. 

"  Why,  a  paper,  in  a  different  hand,"  re- 
plied the  man,  "  written  by  the  young  man's 
father,  who  calls  himself  Stephen  Hay  ley,  I 
think,  and  says  that  he  himself  committed 
the  forgery,  and  got  the  young  man  to  take 
the  bill  to  the  banker's,  to  be  changed, 
without  his  knowing  that  it  was  forged. 
It's  a  long  story ;  but  then,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  that  he  persuaded  the  young  man  to 
run  away,  and  take  the  blame,  to  save  his 
father's  life;  and  that,  he  gives  him  that 
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paper  to  show  his  innocence,  in  case  he's 
caught." 

Mr.  Scriven  mused  for  a  moment,  or 
two,  with  a  frowning  brow ;  for,  once  in  his 
life,  the  first  impression  was  a  right  one ; 
and,  had  he  acted  upon  it,  he  would  have 
done  justly  and  wisely. 

There  was  so  much  probability  in  the 
story,  that  he  felt  a  difficulty  in  disbelieving 
it,  though  he  might  wish  to  do  so,  and  a 
repugnance  to  pursuing  plans  incompatible 
with  that  belief;  but,  as  he  paused  "and 
thought,  selfishness  mastered  conscience— 
the  wishes  grew  more  strong,  and  over- 
powered belief. 

"  That  paper  must  be  a  fabrication,"  he 
said,  aloud;  and  then,  addressing  the  man 
more  directly,  he  added,  "  have  you  got  it? 
Let  me  see  it.  I  will  return  it  to  you 
again,  upon  my  honour." 

"Why,  no — I  haven't  got  it,"  replied 
Sam ;  "I  burnt  it — I  threw  it,  and  the 
pocket-book  too,  into  the   fire,    because  I 
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thought  the  d d  fellow  they  sent  wanted 

to  nab  me." 

"  Then,  how  do  you  dare  to  come  here," 
asked  Mr.  Scriven  ;  "  when  you've  nothing 
to  show  as  proof  of  your  story  ?" 

"  Come,  come,  none  of  that,"  cried  the 
man,  looking  at  him  fiercely ;  "  I've  got 
enough  to  show  that  this  Henry  Hayley 
and  Colonel  Middleton  are  the  same  man. 
I  didn't  burn  them  in  the  pocket  book.  I 
was  resolved  to  keep  some  hold  on  him,  so 
I  took  them  out  first,  while  Mingy  was 
gone  into  the  shop  for  the  man  he  sent. 
So  if,  without  any  more  palaver,  you  don't 
strike  a  bargain,  and  tell  me  what  you  or 
he  will  give,  I  shall  be  off  to  Scriven  and 
Co.  directly,  and  let  them  know  all  about 
it.  Pie  may  then  prove  his  innocence,  or 
let  it  alone;  but  he'll  find  that  a  devilish 
difficult  matter,  now  the  other  paper's  burnt 
to  a  cinder  in  Mingy 's  grate." 

"  Can  you  show  me  those  papers  you 
have  got?"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  in  a  much 
more  placable  tone, 
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"  Here  they  are,"  replied  the  man,  tak- 
ing a  little  roll  from  his  pocket ;  but,  un- 
less I  get  a  thousand  pounds  for  them,  I 
wont  show  them  to  any  one,  till  I  show  them 
to  Scriven  and  Co." 

"  Well,  then  show  them  to  me,"  replied 
the  gentleman.  "  My  name  is  Scriven ; 
and  I  am  the  person  whose  name  was 
forged." 

The  man  gazed  in  his  face,  with  a  look 
of  horror  and  consternation,  and  demanded, 
with  a  terrible  imprecation, 

"  Then  are  you  Scriven  and  Co.  ?" 

"I  am  the  head  of  that  house,"  replied 
Mr.  Scriven ;  "  and  the  Co.  has  long  ceased 
to  exist." 

"  Well  then,   you   have    done  me,  in  a 

d d    unhandsome    manner,"    said    the 

man ;  "  and  I  should  like  to  twist  your 
neck  about  for  your  pains." 

"I  have  done  no  such  thing,"  answered 
Mr.  Scriven,  "  I  told  you  that  I  am  Lady 
Fleetwood's  relation,  which  is  true ;  and 
that  I  am  here  to  act  for  her,  which  is  true 
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also.  Moreover,  if  you  will  listen  to  me 
for  a  moment,  you  will  see,  that,  although 
you  will  not  get  a  thousand  pounds  from 
me,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  you  may 
make  a  reasonable  profit  by  this  business 
notwithstanding.  First,  understand  that  I 
do  not  care  one  pin  whether  this  Henry 
Hayley,  alias  Middleton,  is  hanged  or  not — 
except  merely  for  the  sake  of  justice.  He 
showed  himself  exceedingly  ungrateful  to  me, 
and  forged  my  name  for  a  large  sum — for 
that  paper,  pretending  to  be  his  father's 
confession,  is  all  a  fabrication — but  I  did 
not  lose  anything.  It  was  the  bankers 
who  lost ;  and  they  offered  a  reward  of  two 
hundred  pounds  for  his  apprehension,  which 
offer  is  still  in  force.  I  offered  the  same 
sum — perhaps  it  was  foolish  to  do  so,  for 
in  truth,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  but- 
still,  I  will  not  go  back  from  my  word ;  and 
if  you  will  follow  out  exactly  what  I  tell  you, 
I  may  add  a  hundred  pounds  more,  in  order 
to  open  my  niece's  eyes,  and  save  her  from 
the  snare  that  this  man  has  laid  for  her. 
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That'll  make  five  hundred  pounds ;  and  that 
is  all  you  will  get.  Will  you  do  it,  or 
not?" 

"What  do  you  say,  Mingy?"  said  the 
one  scoundrel  turning  to  the  other. 

"  Here,  Sam,  Sam,  let  me  talk  with  you 
a  bit,"  said  Mingy  Bowes,  walking  towards 
the  window.  The  other  followed  him,  and 
they  conferred  together  for  nearly  ten 
minutes,  very  eagerly,  and  in  a  low  tone, 
while  Mr.  Scriven  coolly  took  some  tablets 
from  his  pockets,  and  amused  himself 
with  making  notes  and  adding  up  sums. 
At  length,  they  returned  again  to  the  table ; 
and  Sam  began  to  speak;  but  Mr.  Scriven 
waved  his  hand  for  silence,  and  went  on 
with  his  calculations,  saying, 

"  Five  and  two  are  seven,  and  nine  are 
sixteen,  and  six  are  twenty  two,  and  seven 
are  twenty  nine.  Nine,  and  carry  two. — 
Now  what  is  it?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,''  said  Sam,  in  a  very 
deferential   tone,    greatly    impressed   with 
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the  merchant's  coolness,  "I'm  afraid  I 
can't." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  Mr.  Scriven. 

"  Because,  sir,  I  suppose  you'd  want  me 
to  give  evidence,"  said  Sam,  "  and  that 
might  be  rather  ticklish  for  me.  I  don't 
want  to  put  my  own  neck  into  a  noose,  nor 
take  a  swim  in  a  ship  at  the  expense  of 
government." 

Mr.  Scriven  thought  for  a  moment  or 
two. 

"  I  understand  you,"  he  said,  at  last; 
"  in  fact  you  knocked  the  young  man 
down  and  took  the  pocket-book  and  other 
things  from  him.  He  mentioned  the  fact. 
Did  he  see  you?" 

u  No,  that  he  didn't,"  cried  Sam,  readily ; 
"  and  he  can't  prove  that  I  had  any  other 
things  but  the  book." 

"  Then  it  seems  to  me  the  matter's  very 
easy,''  said  Mr.  Scriven,  "  let  us  be  frank 
with  each  other,  my  good  friend.  The 
case  stands  thus — You  got  the  pocket-book ; 
and  he  can  prove  it.  So  you  won't  help 
yourself  a  bit  by  holding  back  that  fact, 
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for  the  officers  are  after  you  by  this  time 
depend  upon  it.  Now,  by  coming  forward, 
and  first  proving  a  crime  against  him,  you 
help  yourself  very  much ;  for,  if  he's  con- 
victed of  felony  first,  he  can't  give  evi- 
dence against  you,  and  he  would  have  to 
prove  that  he  was  robbed  of  the  pocket- 
book,  before  he  could  punish  you  for  taking 
it." 

"  The  only  thing  to  do,  is  to  get  up  a 
good  story  as  to  how  you  came  to  have 
the  book,"  said  Mingy  Bowes.  "  Can't  you 
say  you  found  it  upon  the  common  that 
same  night/' 

"  I  dare  say  you've  put  away  all  the  other 
things  by  this  time;"  said  Mr.  Scriven. 

"  Aye,  they  are  safe  enough,"  answered 
Sam. 

"  Well  then  you're  having  nothing  else 
but  the  pocket-book,  which  would  be  value- 
less to  any  one  who  did  not  examine  the 
papers,  will  corroborate  your  story,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Scriven,  "  for  people  may 
naturally  conclude  that  those,  who  took 
the  things,  threw  away  the  pocket-book  on 
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the  common,  when  they  found  there  was 
no  money  in  it." 

Sam  looked  at  Mingy  Bowes ;  and  Mingy 
nodded  his  head  approvingly,  saying, 

"  That'll  do,  I  think,  Sam." 

"  The  only  way  of  saving  yourself  and 
getting  the  money,"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  "  is 
to  go  at  the  thing  boldly.  The  very 
fact  of  your  making  the  charge  will  be  a 
presumption  in  your  favour.  People  will 
all  say,  of  course,  that  you  would  not 
have  ventured  to  do  so,  if  you  had  taken 
the  thing  unlawfully ;  and  I  will  do  what 
I  can  to  help  you,  you  may  depend  upon 
it;  but  remember,  you  must  act  according 
to  my  directions,  and  I  will  answer  for  it, 
no  harm  shall  happen  to  you." 

"  Hang  it,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  one  so 
often  hears  said,  c  no  harm  shall  happen  to 
you/  and  then  a  great  deal  does,  that  I  am 
half  afraid." 

"  What  else  have  you  to  propose?" 
asked  Mr.  Scriven,  in  his  driest  tone;  "  if 
you  reject  good  counsel,  you  must  have 
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some  scheme  or  plan  already  formed.  I 
know  not  what  it  is,  but  think  it  somewhat 
more  than  dangerous,  whatever  it  may  be ; 
for  I  can  see  no  way  of  extricating  you 
but  that  which  has  been  named." 

"  Lord  bless  you,  I've  no  scheme,  sir/' 
said  the  man,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  a 
good  deal  bewildered  by  the  new  point  of 
view  in  which  the  question  had  been 
placed  before  him.  "  What  do  you  say, 
Mingy?" 

Mingy  Bowes  shook  his  head  doubtfully, 
without  venturing  a  reply;  and  Mr.  Scri- 
ven,  seeing  clearly  that  the  unexpected  dis- 
covery of  his  name,  together  with  the  dis- 
closure of  all  their  secrets,  had,  as  it  were, 
left  the  men  no  choice  but  to  follow 
his  plan,  or  to  fly,  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  throw  in  the  last  inducement 
■ — as  he  would  have  done,  in  selling  a  thou- 
sand or  two  bales  of  goods,  by  giving  a  bale 
or  two,  over  and  above  the  market. 

"  You  will  remember,  sir,  in  advising  your 
friend,"  he  said,    addressing  Mingy,  "  that 
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I,  myself,  have  no  choice  in  this  matter.  If 
he  enables  me  to  break  off  the  match  between 
this  man  and  my  niece,  by  coming  frankly 
forward,  it  will,  of  course,  be  a  duty 
and  a  pleasure  for  me  to  help  him,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  ability.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  holds  back,  I  must,  of  course, 
take  part  with  Colonel  Middleton,  and 
must  do  what  I  can  to  prove  my  niece's 
husband  worthy  of  her  affection." 

"  That's  to  say,  you'd  hang  me,  if  you 
could,"  replied  the  man,  Sam. 

"  Undoubtedly/'  answered  Mr.  Scriven, 
in  his  usual  dry  manner. 

"Well,  that's  hard/'  said  the  man; 
"  but  you  seem  to  have  got  me  in  a  cleft 
stick ;  and  so,  I  suppose  I  must  do  what  you 
please." 

"  Aye — that's  right,"  replied  Mr.  Scri- 
ven ;  "I  tell  you  conscientiously,  and  upon 
my  honour,  that  I  think  it  the  only  way  to 
save  yourself;  and  then,  you  get  five 
hundred  pounds  into  the  bargain,  you 
know.'' 
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"  I'll  clo  it,  or  I'll  be  hanged,"  said  the 
man,  warming  enthusiastically  at  the 
thought  of  the  money.  "  They  can  but 
give  me,  what  they  call  a  life-interest 
in  the  colony ;  and  I  don't  much  care  for 
that.  Come,  it's  a  bargain.  I'll  help  you 
to  fix  the  young  man,  so  that  the  beaks  can't 
have  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that  he  is 
the  chap :  and  whenever  he's  fixed,  I'm  to 
have  the  five  hundred  pounds?" 

"  There's  the  offer  of  a  reward  by  Messrs. 
Stolterforth  and  Co.,  the  bankers  who 
cashed  the  bill;"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  "  so 
you  see  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  do 
what  we  do  do,  as  soon  as  possible.  Now 
let  me  see  the  papers,  because  there  can 
be  no  use  of  concealing  them.'' 

"  There  they  are,''  replied  Sam,  "  look 
you  here.  He  has  been  careful  enough; 
but  he  says  in  this  one,  which  looks  like  a 
sort  of  day-book,  that  he  determined  at  a 
certain  time  to  go  back  to  England,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Colonel  Middleton." 
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Mr.  Scriven  looked  over  the  papers  care- 
fully ;  and  as  great  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction appeared  upon  his  countenance,  as 
he  ever  suffered  to  take  possession  of  his 
usually  inanimate  features. 

"  That's  all  right,"  he  said,  turning  one 
down:  now,  if  there's  nothing  to  upset  the 
scheme,  you'll  get  your  five  hundred 
pounds  to  a  certainty ;  and  though  that  is 
not  a  thousand,  it  is  better  than  nothing." 

"  A  devil  of  a  deal/'  said  the  man, 
delighted  with  the  notion  of  the  money; 
"  but  you  haven't  looked  at  the  one  next 
to  it.  It's  got  something  in  it  too.  That 
is  something — but,  I  think  now,  Mingy,  as 
this  is  settled,  we  had  better  pack  up  our 
tools  and  be  off." 

"  No,  no,  stay,"  said  the  other  ;  "  there 
are  two  or  three  things  more  to  be  settled. 
You  must  come  to  me  at  six  o'clock  this 
evening,  where  we  can  finally  arrange  all 
our  plans  ;  and,  if  yon  will  take  my  ad- 
vice, you  will  not  go  to    any  coffee-shop, 
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nor  to  any  of  your  usual  haunts,  for, 
depend  upon  it,  this  Colonel  Middleton,  as 
he  is  called,  has  set  many  a  trap  for  you." 

"  I  don't  think  he  dares,"  said  the  man, 
"  being  quite  sure  I  know  such  a  deal  about 
him." 

"  Oh,  he'll  try  to  have  the  first  word  as 
well  as  you,"  replied  Mr.  Scriven;  ubut 
we  must  prevent  him.  He  is  gone  down  to 
Northumberland  for  a  day  or  two,  perhaps  to 
keep  out  of  the  way  rather  than  anything 
else ;  and  the  best  plan  for  us  to  follow 
will  be  to  go  after  him  at  once,  pounce  upon 
him  in  the  country,  give  him  in  charge, 
and,  if  possible,  get  the  country  magis- 
trates, who  know  nothing  about  him,  to 
commit  him.  You  come  to  me  at  six,  as 
I  have  said ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will 
go  away  to  the  police  office,  and  get  the 
notes  of  the  former  proceedings.  Now, 
good  bye,  for  the  present;  but  do  not 
think  that  you  can  bolt  and  leave  me  in 
the  lurch,  by  going  away  out  of  town,  or 
out  of  England,  for  I  shall  have  one  or  two 
VOL.    III.  I 
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sharp  hands  looking  after  you,  and,  depend 
upon  it  wherever  you  went,  they  would 
find  you  out." 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  bolt,"  replied  the  man. 
"  You  have  got  me  under  the  pitchfork, 
and  must  do  what  you  like.  I'll  be  at 
your  house  by  six,  if  you  tell  me  where  it 
is." 

"Willingly,"  answered  Mr.  Scriven, 
writing  the  name  of  the  street,  and  the 
number  of  the  house  down  in  pencil. 
"  You'll  find  me  there  at  six  o'clock  pre- 
cisely ;  but,  remember,  I'm  very  punctual, 
and  I  do  not  wait  for  any  one." 

"  I'll  be  there,  to  the  minute,"  answered 
the  man,  "for  I've  nothing  else  to  do; 
but  I  suppose  1  come  upon  honour,  and 
that  nobody  will  try  to  stop  me  coming 
away  again." 

"  Neither  by  any  fault,  nor  any  indis- 
cretion of  mine,"  answered  Mr.  Scriven; 
"  but  you  must  take  care,  in  the  mean- 
time, for  fear  they  should  shut  you  up. 
If  you  and  I  can  set  off  to  Northumberland 
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at  once,  while  the  iron  is  hot,  you  will 
be  out  of  the  way  yourself,  and  we  shall 
take  this  lad  quite  unprepared,  and  have 
him  before  a  justice,  ere  he  knows  what 
he's  doing.  It  must  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, however — I  mean  from  what  I  see 
in  the  city.  If  all's  right,  and  I  can  go 
away,  we  will  set  out  this  very  night,  or 
to-morrow  morning." 

"  That's  all  right,  sir,  that's  all  right," 
said  Sam ;  "I'll  be  there  to  the  minute ; 
and  now  I  suppose  we  had  better  go  away, 
for  I  see  you've  got  your  hat  in  your  hand, 
and,  I  suppose,  your  time's  short." 

"  Very,  considering  all  I  have  to  do," 
replied  Mr.  Scriven ;  "  and,  as  I  know  this 
matter  is  important,  the  sooner  it  is  got 
through  the  better." 

"  Certainly,  sir,  certainly,"  answered 
Sam  ;  "  you  shan't  wait  for  me.  So,  good 
morning  to  you." 

Mr.  Scriven  did  not  half  like  to  let  him 
go ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.     He  had 
once  thought  of  giving  him  in  charge  to  a 
I  2 
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constable;  but  that,  he  saw,  might  spoil  all 
his  plans,  and  he  abandoned  the  idea  di- 
rectly. There  were  no  securities  to  be 
taken  of  such  a  man,  but  his  fears,  or 
his  interests  ;  and  both  those,  Mr.  Scriven 
imagined,  he  had,  to  a  certain  degree,  en- 
listed on  his  side.  Nevertheless,  when  he 
saw  him  depart,  he  felt  a  good  many  un- 
pleasant doubts,  as  to  whether  he  should 
ever  see  his  face  again,  except  at  the  bar  of 
some  police  court. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


There  was  a  morning  of  longings  at  Mil- 
ford  Castle.  Something — somebody  was 
evidently  expected.  It  began  at  the  break- 
fast table.  Lady  Ann  was  down  first ;  but 
Maria  had  been  up  earliest ;  and  when  she 
at  length  entered  the  cheerful  little  room, 
she  found  her  fair  hostess  gazing  thought- 
fully out  of  the  window.  A  heavy  dew 
had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  it  was 
lying  filmy  and  bright  upon  the  lawns  and 
slopes  of  the  park,  like  the  misty  radiance 
with  which  fancy  invests  the  unseen  things 
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of  life.  Was  it  at  that  dewy  silvering 
Lady  Ann  was  gazing  so  intently?  or  at 
that  deep  shadowy  wood :  the  tops  of  whose 
ancient  trees  were  just  seen  above  the  rise, 
with  the  road  dipping  down  into  them  as 
if  to  take  a  bath  in  their  cool  verdure? 
It  was  the  road  towards  Belford ;  and  her 
eyes  were  anxiously  turned  in  that  di- 
rection.    Perhaps  her  thoughts  were  too. 

Maria  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her ; 
and  then,  twining  their  arms  together,  they 
both  stood  at  the  window,  and  both  thought 
for  nearly  five  minutes  without  speaking  a 
word. 

At  length  Lady  Ann  said, 

"  It  will  be  a  hot  day;"  and  then  she 
laughed  at  herself  for  talking  so  wide  of 
her  thoughts;  and  gazing  into  Maria's 
lovely  eyes  with  a  faint  smile,  she  added, 
"  Henry  cannot  be  here  till  the  day  is  at 
the  hottest." 

Maria  smiled  in  return;  but  it  was  a 
faint,  fluttering  smile,  in  which  fear  and 
hope  were  blended,  for  she  was  very,  very 
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anxious  about  him  she  loved.  His  confi- 
dent and  hopeful  manner  had  not  com- 
municated courage  to  her  woman's  heart ; 
and  many  an  uneasy  and  apprehensive  hour 
had  she  passed,  when  thinking  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  situation.  Oh!  how  we 
love  that  which  excites  our  anxiety !  How 
the  chasing  hopes  and  fears,  the  cares,  the 
watchfulness,  bind  the  object  of  them  to 
our  heart,  and  all  these,  during  the  last 
few  days  of  her  short  existence,  had  Maria 
felt  intensely  for  Henry  Hayley.  When- 
ever he  was  absent  from  her  for  any  time, 
she  was  full  of  apprehensions  for  him :  she 
expected  to  hear  that  he  had  been  arrested, 
that  the  struggle  which  she  dreaded  had 
commenced,  that  the  game  of  life  or  death 
was  staked ;  and  though  she  might  preserve 
the  external  appearance  of  calmness,  yet 
was  the  poor  girl  sadly  moved  within. 

Maria  would  not  reply  to  her  friend's 
words,  for  she  feared  her  own  self-posses- 
sion ;  but  nevertheless  she  was  apparently 
calmer  during   that  morning   than    Lady 
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Ann  herself.  Her  manner  was  composed ; 
she  spoke,  she  answered  quietly;  and  it 
was  only,  by  an  anxious  look,  or  a  slight 
start,  when  she  thought  she  heard  the  sound 
of  carriage  wheels,  that  she  betrayed  how 
much  she  felt  at  heart. 

Lady  Ann,  on  the  contrary,  though  her 
usual  April  mood  was  still  present,  was 
assuredly  more  inclined  to  be  on  the 
showery  side  of  the  sweet  month  than  on 
the  sunshiny.  Sometimes  she  would  talk 
wildly  and  laugh  gaily ;  but  at  others,  she 
would  sink  into  profound  fits  of  thought, 
gaze  forth  into  the  vacant  air,  and  answer 
questions  quite  astray. 

Even  Lady  Fleetwood  seemed  in  a  degree 
to  feel  the  irritating  effects  of  expectation. 
Once,  in  the  middle  of  breakfast,  without  a 
word  having  been  uttered  regarding  travels  or 
travellers,  she  suddenly  lifted  her  head,  and 
said,  "  I  wonder  at  what  hour  they  will 
arrive ;"  and  some  time  afterwards,  when 
walking  for  a  moment  on  the  terrace  with 
Maria,   she  observed  in  the  same  abrupt 
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manner,     "  They  will  have  a  fine  day  for 
their  arrival,  at  all  events." 

As  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  hour  at 
which  they  might  be  expected  passed,  Maria 
grew  more  thoughtful,  more  anxious,  more 
grave;  and  Lady  Ann,  after  watching  her 
friend's  face  for  a  moment,  said,  "  Come 
Maria;  this  will  not  do.  Let  us  go  and 
amuse  ourselves  some  way.  We  will  walk 
down  to  the  steward's,  and  see  the  hens  and 
chickens,  and  talk  about  lambs,  and  be 
quite  pastoral. — Nay,  we  shall  not  be  absent 
when  they  arrive ;  for  I  will  set  a  boy  upon 
the  tower,  to  watch  the  road ;  and  whenever 
he  sees  a  carriage  coming,  he  shall  run  up 
my  grandfather's  old  flag.  The  top  of  the 
tower  can  be  seen  from  the  steward's  house, 
they  tell  me ;  and  as  it  is  only  half  a  mile, 
and  the  carriage  can  be  seen  two  miles,  we 
shall  get  back  in  time." 

Maria  made  no   objection.      They  went 

down  to  the  steward's  house;  and  they  did 

talk  about  chickens   and  lambs ;  and  they 

were  quite  pastoral.     But  time  wore   ou. 

i  5 
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No  flag  was  displayed;  and  they  returned 
to  the  house,  somewhat  sadly.  They  found 
Lady  Fleetwood  seated  in  the  drawing-room, 
working  at  the  purse — her  Penelope's  web 
— but  the  old  lady's  face  was  very  grave 
too ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  her  imagination 
had  gone  careering  in  the  same  direction  as 
Maria's.  When  she  looked  up  then,  and 
saw  all  the  anxiety  that  was  written  in  her 
niece's  fair  face,  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness in  her  bosom  overflowed,  and  she  must 
needs  comfort  her. 

"  My  dear  Maria,"  she  said,  "  do  not 
make  yourself  so  uneasy.  I  know  what 
you  are  thinking  about,  and  what  you  fear ; 
but  there  is  really  no  cause  for  alarm. 
My  brother's  conduct  was  very  strange, 
that  day  at  dinner,  towards  Colonel  Middle- 
ton — I  suppose  because  he  thought  we  had 
shown  a  want  of  confidence  in  him ;  but  I 
saw  him  just  before  we  left  town  ;  and  he 
was  quite  kind  about  the  whole  business, 
assuring  me  he  would  do  the  best  "he  could 
for  our  friend,  even  if  it  should  turn  out 
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that  he  is  the  person  whom  we  all  suspect 
he  is,  for  I  told  him  all  I  knew,  and  all  I 
fancied." 

"  Good  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Lady- 
Ann. 

"  To  him!  To  my  uncle?"  demanded 
Maria,  with  a  look  of  consternation,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together,  "  to  him  did  you 
tell  all?  The  very  last  man  to  whom  a 
word  should  have  been  spoken,  till  all  was 
settled  I" 

"  Well,  my  dear  child,"  said  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, very  much  distressed,  "  I  did  it  I  am 
sure — with  the  best  intentions." 

"  Oh,  your  best  intentions,  your  best  in- 
tentions, my  dear  aunt!"  exclaimed  Maria, 
judging  her  uncle's  character  better  than 
her  aunt,  and  seeing  with  anguish,  all  the 
fatal  consequences  which  might  ensue.  But 
almost  as  she  spoke,  the  roll  of  a  carriage 
wheels  was  heard,  and  then  some  vehicle 
or  vehicles  dashed  up  to  the  doors. 

It  could  not  be  resisted,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances  in   which  they  were :   all  pro- 
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prieties  and  decorums  were  forgotten;  and  the 
three  ladies,  by  one  impulse,  ran  to  the 
windows.  There  were  two  travelling  car- 
riages on  the  terrace ;  and  the  first  person 
who  sprang  out,  was  Henry  Hay  ley. 

Maria  had  resisted  strongly.  Expecta- 
tion, anxiety,  even  the  terror  of  her  aunt's 
communication  had  not  drawn  a  tear  from 
her ;  but  when  she  saw  him  whom  she  loved 
and  feared  for,  there  before  her,  safe  and 
well,  the  bright  drops  rose  up  in  her 
eyes. 

Was  it  wonderful  that  she  should  feel 
so?  Perhaps  not;  and  yet  the  most  won- 
derful things  that  I  know  of  in  the  world, 
are  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart — sur- 
passingly mysterious !  We  are  habituated 
to  them,  we  feel,  or  we  mark  them  in  others 
every  day,  and  our  wonder  ceases;  but 
who  can  account  for  them,  whence  do  they 
arise?  in  what  deep  well  of  the  soul  have 
they  their  source?  Take  any  emotion  you 
will,  and  drive  it  home,  you  will  be  puzzled 
to  trace   it  to    the  end.       We    say,  it  is 
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natural  for  man  to  have  a  fondness  for  this, 
a  repugnance  to  that ;  but  in  so  saying,  we 
assume  the  whole  ground  work — we  assert 
but  do  not  explain.  Why  did  Maria  so 
feel  for  the  man  before  her  ?  Why  had  she 
feared  for  him,  as  she  was  incapable  of 
fearing  for  herself?  Why  would  she  at 
that  moment  have  willingly  sacrificed  her 
life  for  him?  Why  was  the  sense  of  re- 
joicing so  overpowering,  when  the  imme- 
diate anxiety  for  him  was  at  an  end  ?  How 
had  he  contrived,  in  so  short  a  space,  to 
change  the  whole  current  of  her  feelings,  to 
concentrate,  as  it  were,  every  thought  and  af- 
fection— which  had  previously  ranged  wide 
and  far — diffused  over  all  things  that  sur- 
rounded her,  upon  himself  alone,  to  trans- 
mute his  interests  into  her  interests,  and  to 
bind  their  future  fates  together  by  a  strong 
and  indissoluble  tie,  inseparable  for  ever? 

So  it  was,  however,  and  at  that  moment,  as 
Maria  stood  at  the  window,  and  saw  him 
spring  from  the  carriage,  she  felt  that  it 
was  so,  more  than  she  had  ever  felt  before. 
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In  a  few  moments,  the  whole  party  were 
assembled  in  the  drawing-room;  but  those 
few  moments  had  been  enough  to  calm  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  been  waiting — to 
that  point,  at  least,  where  joy  is  unmingled 
with  agitation.  Lady  Fleetwood  was  de- 
lighted to  see  everybody,  but  especially 
Colonel  Middleton,  to  whom  she  was  now 
profuse  in  kindness  and  attention,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  little  faux  pas  which 
her  niece's  words  showed  her  she  had  com- 
mitted. She  was  the  best  hearted,  kindest 
woman  in  the  world ;  but  she  didn't  see  or 
she  wouldn't  see,  that  Colonel  Middle  ton's 
whole  thoughts  were  upon  Maria,  and  that 
the  first  five  minutes  at  least  were  in  some  sort 
Maria's  due.  Lady  Fleetwood  talked  to  him ; 
she  inquired  after  his  journey,  asifhehadbeen 
a  sick  man  or  lame ;  she  assured  him  more 
than  once  how  glad  she  was  to  see  him  in 
Northumberland,  as  if  she  had  utterly  des- 
paired of  seeing  him  there  at  all ;  and  she 
contrived  effectually  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  more    than   merely    shaking    hands 
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with  her  he  loved  for  a  full  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  his  arrival. 

Poor  Maria  bore  it  with  the  fortitude  of 
a  martyr;  and  even  Lady  Ann  did  not 
venture  to  interfere,  lest  by  coining  to  her 
rescue,  she  should  only  make  matters  worse. 
She  was  like  the  man,  who  saw  his  com- 
panion carried  away  by  a  tiger,  and  did 
not  dare  to  fire,  lest,  instead  of  the  brute, 
he  should  kill  his  friend. 

Mr.  Winkworth  had  still  his  coat-sleeve 
cut  open,  and  his  arm  in  a  sling;  but  he 
looked  exceedingly  brisk  and  gay,  and, 
with  his  mixture  of  odd  eccentricity,  and 
old-fashioned  courtesy,  paid  his  compliments 
to  Lady  Ann,  congratulated  her  upon 
having  so  fine  a  park,  in  which,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  her  deer,  her  horse,  and 
her  wits  might  range  about  at  liberty,  and 
then,  turning  to  Mrs.  Brice,  who  was,  by 
this  time,  in  the  room,  left  his  fair  hostess 
to  converse  with  Charles  uninterrupted. 

At  length,  however,  compassion  moved 
him ;  and  in  order  to  draw  the  fire  from 
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Colonel  Middleton,  he  advanced,  and  began 
chatting  to  Lady  Fleetwood,  in  a  gay  and 
easy  strain. 

"  I  feel  what  it  is  to  be  old,  my  dear 
madam,''  he  said;  "here,  you  have  not 
spoken  two  words  to  me,  while  this  gay 
young  gentleman  monopolises  you  entirely. 
Now,  that  is  not  right.  I  claim  my  share ; 
and  here  I  come,  to  take  possession  of  it  ;" 
and  he  seated  himself  beside  her,  on  the 
sofa. 

Henry  instantly  turned  to  Maria ;  and, 
how  they  managed  it,  I  do  not  know,  but, 
in  the  space  of  less  than  a  minute,  they 
were  standing  talking  to  each  other,  at  one 
of  the  windows.  It  was  a  difficult  manoeuvre 
to  effect,  in  the  presence  of  such  an  active 
adversary  as  Lady  Fleetwood ;  but  it  was 
accomplished,  nevertheless,  with  such  skill 
and  precaution,  that  dear  Lady  Fleetwood 
did  not  remark  what  they  were  doing,  nor 
make  any  attack  upon  either  flank,  as  they 
retreated.  Had  she  seen  them,  there  were 
a  thousand  chances  to  one  that  she  would 
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have  done  so.  She  would  have  asked 
Colonel  Middleton  some  question,  or  called 
Maria  to  talk  with  Mr.  Wink  worth,  or, 
worse  than  all,  would  have  whispered  to  her 
niece,  to  explain  to  her  niece's  lover,  that 
what  she  had  said  to  Mr.  Scriven  was  said 
— entirely  with  the  best  intentions. 

Five  or  six  pleasant  minutes  did  Henry 
and  Maria  pass  in  low,  earnest  conversa- 
tion; but,  at  length,  the  latter  said, 
aloud, 

"  Oh,  yes — I  dare  say  we  can ;  we  have 
only  been  a  very  little  way."  And  then, 
turning  towards  the  spot  where  Lady  Ann 
stood,  she  said,  "  Colonel  Middleton  is  pro- 
posing a  walk  in  the  park,  if  you  are  not 
tired,  Ann." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Lady  Ann ;  "  let 
us  all  go  and  take  a  ramble.  It  is  nearly 
as  new  to  me  as  to  any  of  you,  for  I  have 
not  been  here  before,  since  I  was  three 
years  old;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  don't  re- 
member much  about  it.  Come,  bonnets 
and  shawls,  and  let  us  go.     Gentlemen,  the 
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butler  will  show  you  the  apartments  pre- 
pared for  you,  which  I  trust  will  be  found 
tolerably  comfortable,  although,  to  say  the 
truth,  when  I  arrived  here  myself,  I  felt 
almost  in  despair,  lest  that  epithet  should 
never  be  applicable  to  the  house  again. 
One  thing,  however,  I  can  assure  you  of, 
namely — there  are  no  rats,  for  they  were 
starved  out,  two  years  ago,  and  emigrated 
to  some  other  country." 

Thus  saying,  she  tripped  away,  Maria 
followed.  Lady  Fleetwood,  declaring  that 
a  walk  would  be  very  delightful,  went  to 
get  ready,  too. 

"  Do  you  come,  Mr.  Winkworth?" 
asked  Colonel  Middleton,  in  a  somewhat 
anxious  tone. 

Mr.  Winkworth  looked  at  him  rue- 
fully. 

"  I  had  not  meditated  such  a  feat,"  he 
said;  "but  I'm  of  a  self-sacrificing  disposi- 
tion, and  the  most  gallant  man  in  nature, 
as  you  all  know.  Therefore,  as  our  excel- 
lent friend,  Lady  Fleetwood,  is  going,  and, 
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without  me,  there  would  but  be  two  gentle- 
men to  three  ladies,  I  must  insure  that  one 
is  not  without  an  attendant.  Pray,  Charles, 
can  you  tell  me  whether  Fox,  who  wrote 
the  Martyrology,  was  not  a  Northumber- 
land man.  I  think,  at  all  events,  I  should 
be  added — as  a  sort  of  supplementary 
martyr — to  his  book.  But,  here  is  the 
butler,  to  show  us  our  rooms ;  and  I  will 
hasten  to  get  ready." 

The  chamber  to  which  Colonel  Middle- 
ton  was  shown,  was  a  large,  old-fashioned 
room,  hung  with  tapestry,  through  which 
protruded  several  gilt  iron  brackets,  sup- 
porting old  family  pictures.  Some  were 
very  good;  and  some  in  an  inferior  style 
of  art,  though,  probably,  the  best  which 
could  be  found  at  the  period  when  each 
picture  was  painted.  There  were  two  Van- 
dykes, and  the  rest  were  by  Kneller,  Lely, 
and  their  disciples ;  but  they  all  had  an  in- 
terest for  Colonel  Middleton,  who  went 
round  from  the  one  to  the  other,  stopping  a 
moment  or  two  before  each,  and  gazing  on 
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the  mute  and  motionless  countenance.  To 
me,  and,  I  believe,  to  many  other  men, 
there  is  a  strange  fascination  about  old 
family  portraits.  I  could  gaze  upon  the 
effigies  of  the  dead  for  many  an  hour, 
striving  to  read  in  the  lines  and  features, 
the  life,  the  fate,  the  character  of  the  being 
there  represented.  Such  seemed  to  be  the 
feelings  of  the  young  officer,  as  he  walked 
round.  He  commented,  however,  in  his 
thoughts,  upon  the  countenances  before 
him. 

"  They  have  been  a  handsome  race,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "  with  a  strong  family  like- 
ness in  all  the  men  —all,  more  or  less,  like 
Lady  Ann  too^  here  in  one  feature,  there 
in  another  ;  and  then  again  in  the  expres- 
sion. This  one  in  the  formal  dress  of  the 
last  century  is,  perhaps,  less  like  than  any ; 
and  yet  he  must  have  been  nearer  in  rela- 
tionship than  the  rest.  He  looks  stern  and 
harsh,  a  man  of  a  strong  will  and  fiery 
temper." 

As  he  thus   thought,  his   eye  fell   to  a 
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little  gilt  scroll  at  the  bottom  of  the 
frame ;  and  he  there  saw  written,  "  Wil- 
liam Earl  of  Milford,  born  1754,  died 
18—" 

It  was  the  year  during  which  he  him- 
self had  come  down  to  Milford  Castle  in 
search  of  the  son  of  that  very  man.  The 
inscription  awakened  another  train  of 
thought;  and  seating  himself  in  a  chair, 
he  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  gave 
way  to  meditation. 

He  was  roused  the  moment  after,  by 
some  of  Lady  Ann's  servants  bringing  up 
his  luggage  ;  and  raising  his  head,  he 
asked, 

"  Pray  has  my  servant  arrived?  He  was 
to  come  down  by  the  mail." 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  he  has  not 
come  yet.  Shall  I  put  these  in  the  dress- 
ing-room ?" 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Colonel  Middleton. 
"  Where  is  the  dressing-room  T 

"It  is  here,  sir,"  said  the  servant,  turn- 
ing up  a  corner  of  the  tapestry,  and  open- 
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ing  a  small  door,  which  displayed  a  little 
room,  into  which  the  sun  was  streaming 
warm  and  bright. 

It  is  strange  what  trains  of  thought  very 
insignificant  circumstances  will  produce. 
The  sight  of  that  small  but  cheerful  cham- 
ber, compared  with  the  large  and  gloomy 
one  in  which  he  stood,  struck  the  young 
officer  much ;  and  he  said  to  himself, 

"  Thus,  often  is  it  with  human  fate. 
The  narrow  and  confined  sphere  of  humble 
life  is  often  gay  and  happy,  while  the 
wider  and  loftier  one  of  wealth  and  station 
is  cold,  gloomy,  and  cheerless."  The  next 
moment  he  heard  the  voice  of  Charles 
Marston  calling  him;  and,  going  down 
stairs,  they  set  out  upon  their  walk. 

Mr.  Wink  worth  managed  admirably. 
One  would  almost  have  supposed  him  a 
daughter-marrying  dowager,  so  admirably 
did  he  keep  Lady  Fleetwood  in  play,  while 
the  younger  party  roamed  on  before.  He 
walked  slowly  too,  which  is  a  great  faculty 
in  such  circumstances ;  and  as  Lady  Fleet- 
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wood  herself  was  not  generally  disposed  to 
walk  fast,  it  suited  her  very  well. 

"  Colonel  Middleton  is  an  old  friend  of 
yours,  I  find,  Mr.  Winkworth,"  said  Lady 
Fleetwood,  as  they  went  on.  "  Have  you 
known  him  many  years?" 

"  Not  many,  according  to  the  almanack, 
my  dear  madam,"  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man ;  "  but  a  great  many,  according  to  the 
computation  of  the  mind.  I  look  upon  it, 
my  dear  Lady  Fleetwood,"  he  continued,  in 
a  moralising  tone,  "  that  thoughts,  words 
and  actions  are  the  real  measures  of  time ; 
and  that  the  sun's  rising  or  setting,  the 
mere  whirling  round  of  the  great  peg-top 
on  which  we  creep  about,  has  nothing  in 
the  world  to  do  with  it.  According  there- 
fore to  my  way  of  computing,  I  have  known 
Colonel  Middleton  a  great  many  years,  and 
ten  times  as  long  as  I  have  known  some 
men,  with  whom  I  was  hand  in  glove  be- 
fore he  was  born.     You  understand  me?" 

She  did  not  in  the  least ;  but  she  replied, 
"  Oh  yes,    you  mean  that  you  have  known 
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hint  many  years,  but  that  you  have  lost 
sight  of  him." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Mr.  Winkworth,"  it 
is  not  many  months  since  I  first  made  his 
acquaintance;  but  I  have  seen  a  good  deal 
of  him  in  that  time,  have  heard  much  of 
him  from  friends  of  longer  standing ;  and  a 
more  honourable,  high-spirited,  gentlemanly 
man  does  not  exist." 

"  Oh  dear,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so." 

"  Why  so  T  demanded  Mr.  Winkworth, 
"did  you  doubt  it?" 

"  Oh  no,  not  in  the  least,"  replied  Lady 
Fleetwood,  "  I  never  did,  I  can  assure  you, 
not  even  when — " 

For  once  in  her  life,  Lady  Fleetwood 
checked  herself  in  full  career.  She  was 
in  the  high  way  to  tell  Mr.  Winkworth 
everything  she  knew  of  Henry  Hayley's 
history ;  and  all  the  present,  as  well  as  all 
the  past,  was  about  to  be  detailed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  companion,  when  she  recol- 
lected herself,  and  held  her  tongue,  though 
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the  bridle  was  hardly  strong  enough  to  keep 
in  that  very  hard-mouthed  horse. 

Mr.  Winkworth  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  curiosity,  for  he  instantly  changed 
the  subject,  saying, 

"  What  a  beautiful  park  this  is.  One 
does  not  expect  to  find  such  a  spot  in  so 
remote  a  part  of  the  country.  Lady  Ann's 
fortune  must  be  very  large." 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes,"  replied  Lady  Fleetwood. 
"  Her  mother  had  near  eight  thousand  a 
year  of  her  own ;  and  Lord  Milford  had  a 
very  large  property.  His  father  was  a 
strange,  recluse  sort  of  man — spent  very 
little  himself,  and  allowed  his  son  a  small 
income,  for  a  young  nobleman.  Till  he 
married  a  rich  banker's  daughter,  I  believe, 
he  had  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  a  year  allowed  him ;  and  he  was 
rather  extravagant,  too,  in  his  habits,  so 
that  he  was  a  good  deal  in  debt.  At  one 
time,  people  thought  the  old  earl  would 
have  left  everything  he  could  away  from 
him ;  for  he  was  a  sad  tyrant,  and  quarrelled 
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with  liis  son  very  often.  But  then,  the 
young  lord  pleased  him  by  his  marriage ; 
and  everything  went  well  after  that. 
They  say,  the  old  man  saved  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  his  income  every  year,  living 
down  here,  amongst  these  hills  the  whole 
year  long,  like  an  old  rook  in  the  top  of  an 
elm-tree.  He  died  of  some  disease  of  the 
heart,  they  say." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  drily ;  "  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  hereditary,  or,  at  all  events,  it 
became  extinct  in  that  branch." 

The  excellent  lady  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  contrived  to  be  puzzled  with 
this  reply,  had  not  a  little  manoeuvre  of 
the  advance-guard  attracted  her  attention, 
and  interested  her  feelings. 

Hitherto,  Maria  and  Lady  Ann  had  been 
walking  on,  arm  in  arm,  with  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton  by  the  side  of  the  former,  and 
Charles  Marston  by  the  side  of  the  latter, 
when  suddenly,  to  Lady  Fleetwood's  infinite 
surprise,    Lady   Ann    disengaged    herself 
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from  her  fair  friend,  went  round,  and  took 
Colonel  Middleton's  arm.  Then,  pointing 
with  her  parasol  to  the  right,  she  walked 
away  with  him,  leaving  Charles  Marston 
sauntering  on  by  Maria's  side. 

"  Dear  me/'  said  Lady  Fleetwood,  "  Lady 
Ann  is  really  very  strange.  Let  us  go  on 
and  overtake  them.  I  am  afraid  Maria 
will  feel  hurt." 

"  Hurt!— why?"  asked  Mr.  Winkworth, 
quietly;  and  Lady  Fleetwood,  feeling  the 
difficulty  of  explanation,  did  as  all  weak 
and  many  cunning  people  do — insinuated 
what  she  did  not  choose  to  say,  by  replying, 
with  a  meaning  look, 

"  Oh,  there  may  be  reasons,  Mr.  Wink- 
worth." 

At  the  same  time,  she  walked  on,  at  a 
pace  which  was  very  quick,  for  her,  but 
which  failed  to  overtake  Charles  and  Maria, 
who,  talking  together  earnestly  and  appa- 
rently very  confidentially,  took  their  way 
in  a  direction  quite  opposite  to  that  which 
K  2 
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had  been  followed  by  their  fair  hostess  and 
Colonel  Middleton. 

Upon  observing  these  indications,  Lady 
Fleetwood  paused  and  hesitated.  A  new 
solution  of  many  difficulties  presented  itself 
to  hope  and  imagination. 

"  What,  if  Charles  and  Maria  were  to 
marry,  after  all,"  she  thought;  "it  might 
not  be  quite  fair,  indeed,  to  Colonel  Mid- 
dleton ;  but  still,  here  he  had  voluntarily 
gone  away  with  another  lady,  almost  as  if 
to  avoid  Maria  and  her  cousin;"  and  the 
worthy  aunt  gradually  slackened  her  pace, 
saying, 

"  Well,  it  does  not  much  matter." 

Oh,  Lady  Fleetwood,  Lady  Fleetwood! 
Had  you  but  been  contented,  in  everything, 
to  take  all  matters  as  easily  as  you  did  in 
this  instance,  how  much  better  it  would 
have  been  for  you  and  all  your  friends  and 
relations. 

Soon  after,  the  excellent  lady  and  her 
companion  reached  the  top  of  a  small  hill, 
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perhaps  a  barrow,  from  the  summit  of  which, 
a  great  part  of  the  park  was  visible,  and  there 
she  saw  Lady  Ann  and  Colonel  Middleton, 
walking  slowly  along  towards  the  deep  pines 
through  which  the  private  road  to  Milford 
Castle  from  Belford  passed,  in  its  way  up 
to  the  house. 

Suddenly,  just  emerging  from  the  trees 
upon  the  road,  appeared  two  men,  who,  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  Lady  Ann  and  her 
companion,  quitted  the  road,  as  if  to  meet 
the  two  others ;  and,  if  such  was  their  in- 
tention, they  succeeded,  for  the  lady  of  Mil- 
ford,  and  her  guest,  went  straight  forward 
towards  them ;  and  one  of  the  strangers  ad- 
vanced, pulling  off  his  hat,  with  a  low  bow. 
A  moment  or  two  after,  the  young  lady 
left  her  companion  with  the  two  men, 
and  walked  leisurely  away  towards  the 
house. 

Lady  Fleetwood  was  puzzled.  She  could 
not  make  out  what  it  all  meant ;  and  she 
expressed  her  surprise  to  Mr.  Winkworth, 
saying, 
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"  I  wonder  what's  the  matter.  Had  we 
not  better  go  and  see?" 

"  I  think  not,  my  dear  lady/'  replied  Mr. 
Winkworth;  "  there  can  be  nothing  of  any 
importance  the  matter,  or  Lady  Ann  would 
not  leave  the  party  so  quietly.  Besides,  if 
I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  one  of  those 
men  is  Colonel  Middle  ton's  valet.  The 
figure  is  just  of  his  height  and  appear- 
ance." 

As  the  next  best  step,  Lady  Fleetwood 
judged  it  would  be  better  to  return  to  the 
house  immediately,  thinking  that  there,  at 
least,  she  should  get  information ;  but  she 
was  disappointed,  for  though  she  sought 
Lady  Ann  as  soon  as  she  reached  Mil- 
ford  Castle,  the  young  lady  had  betaken 
herself  to  her  own  room ;  and  the  elder  did 
not  venture  to  intrude  upon  her  privacy. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


The  dressing  bell  rang  in  Milford  Castle ; 
but  before  its  iron  tongue  had  told  the 
guests  to  make  ready  for  the  great  business  - 
meal  of  the  day,  all  of  them  had  sought 
their  chambers,  and  Lady  Ann  Mellent  was 
nearly  dressed.  Five  minutes  after,  she 
sent  her  maid  to  knock  at  Colonel  Middle- 
ton's  door,  and  tell  him  that  she  was  going 
down,  and  would  be  glad  to  speak  with 
him  in  the  drawing-room,  as  soon  as  he 
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was  ready.  The  maid  thought  it  rather 
strange,  although  she  was  well  accustomed 
to  her  mistress's  various  oddities;  for 
though  she  knew  Lady  Ann  to  be  very 
eccentric,  yet  she  had  never  suspected  her 
of  coquetting  with  any  one  before.  With 
Abigail  penetration,  she  had  discovered,  by 
some  means  or  another,  that  Charles 
Marston  was  a  favored  suitor ;  and  now  to 
be  sent  to  tell  a  young,  handsome,  distin- 
guished-looking man  to  make  haste  in  dress- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tete-a-tete 
with  her  mistress  before  any  one  else  was 
down,  shocked  her  ideas  of  propriety  very 
much.  Pounds  per  annum  and  perqui- 
sites, however,  are  better  than  all  the  pro- 
prieties in  the  world;  and,  accordingly,  she 
did  as  she  was  bid.  But  few  minutes  elapsed 
before  Colonel  Middleton  was  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. The  maid's  ear  was  certainly 
too  near  the  keyhole  within  five  minutes 
after ;  but  she  could  hear  nothing  except  the 
indistinct  buz  of  a  low  but  eager  conver- 
sation.    She   then   tried   what   one   sense 
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could  do  to  make  up  for  the  defect  of 
another,  and  applied  her  eye  to  the  aper- 
ture which  had  refused  intelligence  to  her 
ear.  She  had  the  whole  farther  end  of  the 
room  before  her  ;  but,  to  her  surprise,  there 
she  saw  Colonel  Middleton,  standing  with 
his  back  against  one  of  the  window  frames, 
and  Lady  Ann  near  him,  leaning  upon  a 
large  carved  and  gilt  chair,  while  good 
Mrs.  Br  ice  sat  writing  a  note  at  a  table 
much  more  in  advance. 

A  moment  after,  a  carriage  drove  up; 
and  the  maid  ran  away,  just  catching  a 
sight  of  the  velvet  coat  of  Mr.  Hargrave 
as  he  entered  the  doors. 

With  stately  step,  the  old  gentleman 
followed  the  servant,  who  admitted  him  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  was  met,  joyously, 
by  Lady  Ann,  who  said, 

"lam  glad  you  have  come,  and  have 
come  soon." 

4-  Did   you    suppose   I  would  break  my 
written  word,  fair  Chatelaine?"  asked  the 
old  gentleman,  in  a  somewhat  reproachful 
k  5 
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tone ;  "  have  I  been  true  to  a  velvet  coat 
and  a  queue  for  so  many  years,  to  have  my 
faith  doubted  now  a  days  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lady  Ann;  ubut  I  wish 
particularly  to  introduce  you  to  this  gen- 
tleman, Colonel  Middleton,  who,  though 
magnanimously  prepared  to  fight  his  own 
battles  against  a  very  formidable  enemy, 
has  listened  to  my  persuasions,  and  is  going 
to  take  you  into  his  councils,  and  solicit 
your  advice  and  assistance.  There — go 
with  him,  Henry,  into  the  library,  tell  him 
the  whole  story,  and  the  intelligence  you 
have  received  to-day  of  the  machinations 
against  you." 

While  she  was  speaking,  Mr.  Hargrave, 
from  time  to  time,  looked  with  a  somewhat 
enquiring  glance  from  her  face  to  that  of 
Henry  Hayley ;  and  then  a  faint  smile  came 
upon  his  fine  though  faded  features. 

"  No,  no !"  cried  Lady  Ann,  laughing, 
as  she  remarked  it;  "you  are  quite  mis- 
taken. He  is  not  the  man ;  and  a  great  deal 
handsomer.     But  you  will  hear  all  about  it 
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in  a  minute,  for  the  whole  must  come  out 
now,  and  you  will  know  the  why  and  the 
wherefore." 

"  Come  with  us,"  said  Henry,  addressing 
her,  "  we  shall  need  you  in  our  council  in- 
deed." 

"  Well  then,  dear  Mrs.  Brice,"  said  the 
beautiful  girl,  "  if  Lady  Fleetwood  and 
the  rest  come  down,  say  that  I  will  be  back 
in  a  few  minutes." 

Lady  Fleetwood  did  come  down,  and 
then  the  other  members  of  the  party,  one 
after  another,  and  to  each  Mrs.  Brice  de- 
livered Lady  Ann's  message. 

"  I  wonder  where  Colonel  Middle  ton  is," 
said  Lady  Fleetwood,  at  length,  after  Mr. 
Winkworth,  who  was  the  last,  had  been  down 
five  minutes. 

"He  is  with  Lady  Ann  in  the  library," 
said  Mrs.  Brice  simply;  and  Lady  Fleet- 
wood's fair  and  delicate  complexion  showed 
a  blush  as  deep  as  if  she  had  been  a 
young  girl,  just  caught  in  attempting  to 
elope. 
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Maria  remarked  her  aunt's  colour;  and 
she  coloured  a  little  too,  from  sympathy 
more  than  anything  else;  for  she  felt  cer- 
tain that  all  her  young  friend's  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  high,  and  pure  and  noble. 
But  yet  she  did  wish  that  Lady  Ann  would 
not  make  other  people  think  she  was  coquet- 
ting  with  Colonel  Middleton. 

Charles  Muxston  walked  towards  the 
window,  and  tumbled  over  a  footstool; 
and  even  Mr.  Winkworth  seemed  a  little 
discomposed. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  butler  threw 
open  the  doors,  and  without  looking  round 
pronounced  in  pompous  tones, 

"Dinner  is  on  the  table,  my  lady;"  but 
the  next  moment,  he  perceived  that  Lady 
Ann  was  not  in  the  room,  and  stood  con- 
founded. 

"  You  had  better  knock  at  the  library 
door,  and  tell  Lady  Ann,1'  said  Mrs.  Br  ice, 
in  her  usual,  quiet  tones. 

"  Knock  at  the  door !"  thought  Lady 
Fleetwood,  "  well,  this  is  very  strange  I" 
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Still  they  were  kept  waiting  for  some 
minutes ;  and  then — to  the  infinite  relief  of 
some  of  the  party,  it  must  be  confessed — 
the  doors  on  the  other  side  were  thrown 
open,  and  Lady  Ann  appeared  leaning  on 
Mr.  Hargrave's  arm,  and  followed  by  Colo- 
nel Middle  ton. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  thought  me  lost," 
she  said ;  "  but  I  and  my  two  counsellors 
here  have  been  considering  weighty  matters 
for  the  good  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Hargrave, 
allow  me  to  present  you  to  Lady  Fleetwood, 
who  says  she  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you  in  years -long  passed.  Not  a  word  to 
her,  till  you  are  in  the  dining-room,  for  the 
dinner  is  getting  cold.  This  is  my  dear 
friend,  Miss  Monkton,  of  whom  we  were 
talking  two  nights  ago. — Mr.  "Wmkworth, 
Mr.  Hargrave. — Charles  Marston,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  Mr.  Hargrave,  my  future 
husband." 

"  A  promise  before  witnesses !"  said  Mr. 
Hargrave,  with  a  smile;  "but  now  my 
dear  lady,  let  me  lead  you  to  the  dining- 
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room,  for  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  up  to 
any  one." 

The  procession  was  soon  formed ;  and  the 
party  sat  down  to  dinner.  Lady  Ann  was 
peculiarly  gay  and  lively ;  but  every  now 
and  then  a  shade  of  grave  thought  came 
upon  her  for  an  instant,  which  she  cast  off 
again  as  soon,  her  high  spirits  seeming  to 
bound  up  more  lightly  than  ever  from  the 
momentary  depression.  She  had  contrived 
to  place  Colonel  Middleton  next  to  Maria, 
and,  if  the  abominable  truth  must  be  told, 
to  get  Charles  Marston  next  to  herself. 
Once  or  twice  too,  when  the  conversation  at 
the  table  was  general,  and  Mr.  Hargrave 
was  engaged  with  some  one  else,  she  ex- 
changed a  few  words  with  Charles  Marston, 
in  a  low  tone. 

Thus,  shortly  after  the  fish  and  soup  had 
been  removed,  she  said, 

"  What  made  you  look  so  gloomy,  when 
I  came  in  before  dinner?  Traitor  and 
rebel,  your  faith  has  been  wavering." 

"  Because  you  are  a  little  tyrant,"  replied 
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Charles,  in  the  same  tone,  ibr  his  heart  now 
beat  free  again ;  "  and  you  sport  with  the 
pain  of  your  subjects." 

"  They  inflict  the  pain  upon  themselves," 
said  Lady  Ann ;  and  the  next  moment,  there 
being  an  interval  of  silence,  she  turned  to 
speak  with  Mr.  Hargrave  again. 

Some  time  afterwards,  she  took  another 
opportunity  to  say,  "  I  think,  Charles,  you 
will  stand  by  a  friend,  in  time  of  need." 

"  What  do  you  mean?''  he  asked,  for  she 
spoke  very  gravely. 

"  I  cannot  explain,"  she  said ;  "  but  you 
may  be  tried,  within  four  and  twenty 
hours." 

"  Oh,  I  understand,"  replied  Charles, 
and  his  eye  glanced  towards  Colonel  Mid- 
dle ton.  "  Do  not  fear,  I  will  stand  by  him 
to  the  last,  if  I  can  be  of  any  assistance." 

They  were  there  again  interrupted;  and 
the  dinner  passed  over  without  anything 
worth  chronicling,  till  the  ladies  rose  to 
retire  from  table.  Lady  Ann  paused 
for  a  moment  before  going  out,  saying  to 
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Mr.  Hargrave,    "Do  not  forget  the   two 
notes,  my  dear  friend." 

"  They  are  gone  already,"  answered  Mr. 
Hargrave,  "  as  I  came  out,  I  gave  them  to 
your  butler,  bidding  him  send  them  by  one 
of  my  postilions." 

When  the  ladies  were  gone,  Mr.  Har- 
grave naturally  resumed  the  seat  which  he 
had  occupied  at  the  end  of  Lady  Ann's 
table;  and  Mr.  Wink  worth  drew  his  chair 
near  him. 

"  Charles  Hargrave,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  upon  that  of  the  old  gentleman,  "  you 
have  forgotten  me." 

Mr.  Hargrave  turned  and  looked  at  him 
stedfastly,  "  I  have  indeed,"  he  said, 
"  though  I  thought  I  forgot  nothing,  and 
have  sometimes  lamented,  my  dear  sir,  that 
my  memory  was  too  tenacious,  especially  of 
affections." 

"  Yet  we  were  once  very  intimate,"  said 
Mr.  Winkworth,  "  though  you  are  well  nigh 
twenty  years  my  senior — older  in  years  I 
mean,  though  perhaps  younger  in  body — 
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but  it  is  not  wonderful,  for  I  have  withered 
away,  during  nearly  thirty  years,  in  India, 
so  that  when  I  take  up  a  little  miniature 
portrait  that  was  painted  about  the  time  I 
knew  you,  and  then  look  in  the  glass,  I  do 
not  know  which  it  would  be  best  to  do, 
laugh  or  cry.'' 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave, 
"  will  you  not  recall  the  circumstances  to 
my  mind,  by  some  fact? — your  voice,  I  will 
own,  sounds  familiar  to  my  ears,  but — " 

"  It  is  no  consequence  just  now,"  replied 
Mr.  Winkworth,  "  bye-and-bye,  when  we 
can  have  a  little  chat  alone  together,  I 
will  bring  it  all  up  before  you  in  a  minute, 
like  the  landscape  on  the  rising  of  the  sun. 
Suffice  it  for  the  present  that  you  are  sitting 
beside  an  old  friend." 

Still  Mr.  Hargrave  seemed  puzzled,  and 
returned  to  the  subject  more  than  once: 
but  the  other  only  laughed;  and  in  a  very 
few  minutes,  they  rose  to  rejoin  the  ladies. 
Then,  while  Colonel  Middleton  and  Charles 
Marston  walked  away  to  the  drawing-room, 
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Mr.  Hargrave  took  the  other  old  gentleman 
by  the  arm,  saying, 

"Now  you  must  give  me  satisfaction. 
You  have  attacked  the  honour  of  my  me- 
mory ;  and  I  must  have  an  explanation,  lest 
I  should  think  my  faculties  are  failing." 

"  Well,  let  us  sit  down  again,  then,"  said 
Mr.  Winkworth;  and,  seating  themselves 
at  the  table,  they  remained  there  for  a  full 
hour.  When  they  rejoined  the  party  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  two  old  men  seemed  as 
gay  as  any  of  them,  and  with  music,  and  a 
game  of  chess  between  Mr.  Winkworth  and 
Lady  Fleetwood,  the  evening  passed  lightly 
to  its  close.  Half-past  eleven  o'clock  came 
without  Mr.  Hargrave's  carriage  being  an- 
nounced; but  three  notes  were  brought  to 
him  by  the  butler,  who  informed  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  his  servant  had  returned 
from  Detchton  Grieve.  . 

Mr.  Hargrave  only  said,  "  Very  well." 
But  Lady  Fleetwood  thought  fit  to  tease  her- 
self about  the  old  gentleman's  going  home 
so  late.     In  truth  she  looked  upon  the  re- 
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mote  part  of  the  country  in  which  she  was, 
as  little  better  than  a  barbarous  land,  and 
the  journey  from  Milford  back  to  Detchton 
Grieve,  in  as  formidable  a  light  as  a  retreat 
through  a  pass  in  presence  of  an  enemy. 
Nor  could  she  indeed  help  expressing  her 
sense  of  Mr.  Hargrave's  courage,  in  under- 
taking such  a  perilous  enterprise ;  but  the 
old  gentleman  replied, 

"  I  must  decline  the  glory,  my  dear 
lady.  I  am  going  to  sleep  here  to-night,  and, 
perhaps,  may  spend  to-morrow  here  like- 
wise. This  is  the  first  time,  dear  Lady 
Ann,"  he  continued,  turning  to  his  fair 
hostess,  "  that  I  have  slept  out  of  my  own 
house  for  five  and  twenty  years;  but  what 
would  I  not  do,"  he  continued,  gallantly 
kissing  her  hand,  "  for  an  approving  look 
from  those  bright  eyes?" 

"  When  we  are  married,  you  know,  you 
shall  always  stay  at  home,"  said  Lady  Ann, 
gaily ;  "  and  now  I  have  taken  care  that 
everything  should  be  made  as  comfortable 
for  you  as  possible.     I  wish  I  could  have 
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got  a  portrait  of  your  room  at  Detchton; 
then  you  should  have  found  all  things  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  state." 

"  When  Cicero  wrote  his  essay  upon  the 
4  Consolations  of  Old  Age/  "  said  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  smiling,  "  he  did  not,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  include  that  of  being  made 
love  to  by  all  the  beautiful  girls  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  I  am  afraid  he 
thought  that  there  might  be  some  portion 
of  bitter  under  the  sweet,  and  that  they 
only  ventured  to  do  so,  from  a  knowledge 
that  we  are  very  harmless  animals,  and 
may  be  petted  without  peril.  But  now, 
sweet  lady,  I  will  seek  my  room,  for  though 
I  flatter  myself,  I  am  very  hale  and 
healthy  under  seventy  winters,  yet  I 
must  not  forget  the  good  old  maxim, 
that, c  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise/  is  the 
way  to  obtain  many  desirable  things." 

This  was  the  signal  for  the  general  dis- 
persion of  the  party;  but  Henry  Hayley 
contrived  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing, in  a  whisper,  to  Maria, 
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"  Come  down  early  to-morrow,  dear 
Maria.  I  must  speak  with  you,  for  a  few 
moments,  as  soon  as  possible.  Events  are 
thickening  round  us;  and  you  may  be 
frightened  at  some  things  that  are  likely  to 
happen,  unless  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
preparing  you  for  them.'' 

The  colour  mounted  a  little  into  Maria's 
cheek ;  but  she  answered  frankly, 

"  I  will  come.    Where  shall  I  find  you?" 

"  In  the  library,"  replied  her  lover,  and 
they  parted  for  the  night;  but  Maria  cer- 
tainly did  not  take  the  best  means  to  in- 
sure early  rising,  for  she  lay  awake  for 
more  than  an  hour  in  anxious  and  painful 
thought, 
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CHAPTER   IX, 


The  clock  had  not  struck  eight  when  Maria 
entered  the  library  at  Milford.  The  ser- 
vants had  just  quitted  the  room,  and 
through  the  open  windows  came  the  per- 
fumed breath  of  summer,  bearing  from 
wild  banks,  no  one  knows  where,  the  odours 
of  the  honeysuckle  and  the  eglantine.  The 
soft,  early  beams  of  unconfirmed  day  stole 
in,  and  streaked  the  floor  with  long  rays  of 
light ;  and  a  merry  bird  was  singing  with- 
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out,  in  harmony  with  the  fragrance  and  the 
sunshine.  Joyful  to  the  light  heart,  sooth- 
ing to  the  memories  of  sorrow,  the  sweet 
calm  things  of  nature  are  painful  to 
anxiety  and  dread.  They  raise  not — they 
speak  not  of  hope.  The  song  of  the  bird, 
the  odour  of  the  flower,  the  gleam  of  the 
sunshine,  are  then  like  the  farewell,  the 
parting  kiss,  the  last  long  look. 

Maria  felt  sadly  depressed  as  she  entered 
the  room.  At  first,  she  did  not  see  h§r 
lover,  for  he  was  standing  in  one  of  the 
deep  windows ;  but  the  opening  door,  and 
her  light  step,  instantly  called  him  forth  to 
meet  her. 

"  Thanks,  dear  one  and  kind  one,"  he 
said,  drawing  her  towards  him,  and  kissing 
her ;  u  you  are  earlier  than  I  expected,  my 
Maria;  but  not  earlier  than  I  hoped. 
You  are  pale,  my  love:  have  you  rested 
well?" 

Maria  shook  her  head  with  a  sigh. 

"  How  could  I  rest  well  with  such  appre- 
hensions, Henry?"  she  asked,  "I,  watched 
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with  thought,  till  nearly  two;  and  thought 
again  awoke  me.  But  tell  me  now,  Henry, 
what  danger  menaces?  Your  words  last 
night  alarmed  me  sadly/' 

a  No  danger,  I  trust,  dear  Maria,"  he 
answered,  "  and,  I  did  not  mean  to  express 
any  apprehension,  or  to  excite  any  in  you; 
but  I  thought  it  best  to  let  you  know  that 
the  hour  of  struggle  is  approaching,  in  or- 
der that  you  might  be  prepared  for  it. 
Indeed,  dearest  Maria,  it  is  for  your  agita- 
tion that  I  fear,  and  feel,  more  than  for  any 
peril  to  myself — of  which  I  believe  there 
is  little  or  none;  but  I  cannot  help  being 
grieved  that  your  love  for  me  should  bring 
even  one  cloud  over  the  sunshine  of  a  life 
that  I  would  fain  render  all  bright.  I  saw 
how  you  were  agitated  when  I  arrived  yes- 
terday— I  saw  that  you  had  been  anxious 
and  apprehensive  regarding  me;  and  I 
asked  myself  what  right  I  had  to  make 
you,  whose  fate  has  been  shaped  in  the 
fairest  mould  of  fortune,   take  part  in  the 
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darker  lot  of  one  who  lias  been  too  often 
the  sport  of  adversity." 

"  Every  right — every  right,  Henry," 
she  answered,  warmly ;  "or  at  least  the 
best  right — the  right  of  affection.  But 
let  me  share  all  your  thoughts,  Henry. — 
Do  you  know;  in  spite  of  all  you  have 
said,  I  am  half  jealous  of  Ann  Mellent. 
Not  that  I  dream  you  love  her,  for  I  have 
trust  and  confidence  enough  to  know  that 
you  would  never  tell  me  you  love  me,  were 
such  the  case — and  indeed  what  motive 
could  you  have  ?  Neither  that  I  fancy  she  loves 
you;  for  I  have  known  her  from  infancy, 
and  never  saw  the  least  cloud  dim  her  pure, 
high  heart ;  but  Henry,  it  seems  as  if  you 
had  more  confidence  in  her,  than  in  me." 

He  had  listened  with  a  smile  till  she 
uttered  the  last  words ;  but  then  he  replied 
eagerly, 

"  No,  oh,  no !  dear  Maria,  do  not  fancy 
that  for  one  moment.  But  perhaps 
I  have  been  wrong.  I  should  have  told 
you  before  that  she  knows  more  than  you 

VOL.    Ill  L 
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do,  from  other  sources.  Her  father  was 
intimate  with  one  now  no  more,  of  whom  I 
will  utter  no  reproachful  word,  although, 
to  save  and  screen  him,  the  bright  early 
part  of  youth  has  been  sacrificed  by  me. 
In  a  word,  Maria,  she  possesses  a  power 
over  my  fate,  which  no  other  human  being 
has ;  and  frankly  and  generously  she  is  dis- 
posed to  use  it,  for  my  best  happiness, 
making  indeed,  no  condition,  but  only  asking 
as  a  favour,  that  I  will  let  her  unravel  the 
web  in  her  own  way.  Can  I — could  I  re- 
fuse her,  dear  Maria  ?  But  yet  it  is  need- 
ful that  we  should  often  consult  together ; 
for  though  she  suggests  most  of  the  steps  to 
be  taken,  and  has  bound  me  by  a  promise 
to  be  silent  to  every  one,  as  to  the  motives 
on  which  she  acts,  it  is  very  necessary  that 
I  should  point  out  to  her,  from  time  to 
time,  consequences  which,  in  her  somewhat 
wild  and  fanciful  moods,  she  does  not 
see." 

"Well,"    replied  Maria,    with    a    faint 
smile,  u  I  suppose  an  explanation  must  soon 
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come — and  I  do  believe  she  loves  me  as  a 
sister." 

"  She  does,  indeed,"  replied  Henry;  "  and 
this  very  day,  all  will  be  explained,  I  doubt 
not.  But  now,  dear  girl,  let  me  tell  you 
that  which  is  likely  immediately  to  occur. 
By  some  means,  your  uncle,  Mr.  Scriven, 
has  become  fully  convinced  of  my  identity 
with  the  poor  lad  whom  he  pursued  so 
eagerly,  ten  years  ago.  I  know  not  well 
how  he  was  first  put  upon  the  track ;  but  I 
imagine  by  some  imprudence " 

"  Oh,  my  aunt  Fleetwood !  my  aunt 
Fleetwood!"  said  Maria,  with  a  sigh. 
"  She,  I  know,  told  him — with  the  best  in- 
tentions—all that  she  suspects  herself;  but 
still,  she  has  nothing  but  suspicion — nor 
can  he  have  more." 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  replied  Henry ;  "  he  has 
conviction  and  proof — whether  legal  or  not 
I  do  not  know.  But  at  all  events,  such  is 
the  case ;  and,  of  course,  my  conduct  must 
soon  be  determined.  Indeed,  Mr.  Scriven 
himself  is  resolved  to  bring  matters  to 
l  2 
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an  issue,  and,  from  the  information  I  re- 
ceived yesterday,  in  the  park,  he  will  pro- 
bably  be  here  this  very  clay,  to  point  me 
out  as  Henry  Hay  ley,  and  charge  me  openly 
with  a  felony." 

"And,  what  do  you  intend  to  do?"  de- 
manded Maria,  with  an  expression  full  of 
terror.  "  Oh,  Henry,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  go  away  ?" 

"  No,  dear  girl — no !"  he  answered ; 
"  that  cannot  be.  I  will  never  fly  again : 
indeed,  I  have  now  no  object.  I  will  meet 
him,  face  to  face,  hear  all  he  has  to  say,  let 
him  make  his  charge,  and  cast  it  back  upon 
his  own  head." 

Maria  gazed  at  him  in  some  surprise; 
for  he  spoke  very  sternly ;  and  she  asked,  in 
a  low  and  anxious  tone, 

u  But  how  will  you  meet  the  charge, 
Henry  ?  Will  you  defy  him  to  prove  your 
identity?  Or,  will  you  acknowledge  your 
own  name,  and  disprove  the  charge  of 
forgery,  by  the  papers  of  which  you  told 
me?" 
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■  Alas,  dear  Maria !  those  papers  are 
destroyed,"  said  Henry ;  and,  in  a  few 
words,  he  told  her  the  fate  that  had  befallen 
his  pocket-book,  "Most  unfortunately," 
he  added,  "  I  took  it  with  me  that  very 
night  I  was  attacked.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  carried  it,  for  some  years ;  but  I  was 
anxious  to  trace  out  my  mother's  family — 
and  in  that  pocket-book  I  had  put  down  all 
the  information  I  had  ever  gleaned  upon 
the  subject/'' 

"  But,  this  is  ruin,  Henry ;  oh,  this  is 
ruin!"  exclaimed  Maria,  in  an  agony  of 
alarm.  "  Indeed,  indeed,  it  will  be  better 
to  fly !  Oh,  do,  Henry,  do !  I — I  will  go 
with  you,  if  you  will.  He  will  never, 
surely,  persecute  his  niece's  husband." 

44  As  bitterly  as  a  stranger,"  answered 
her  lover  gravely ;  "  but  no,  Maria — dear, 
generous  girl — no!  I  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage even  of  that  kind,  noble  offer. 
Nor  do  I  think " 

"  But,  how  can  you  prove  your  inno- 
cence, without  those  papers?"    she  cried, 
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interrupting  him ;  "  especially  that  declara- 
tion of  your  father  ?" 

14 1  think  I  can/7  he  answered;  "  nay,  I 
am  sure  I  can — thanks  to  dear  Lady  Ann. 
How  I  shall  act,  must  be  regulated  by  cir- 
cumstances. We  have  determined  to  let 
him  evolve  his  own  plans,  step  by  step,  and 
to  meet  them,  step  by  step.  Excellent 
Mr.  Hargrave  is  fully  in  our  confidence; 
and  by  his  advice,  in  some  degree,  I  will 
be  guided.  What  I  wished  to  say  now, 
however,  more  particularly,  is  this,  dear- 
est girl — I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
you  not  to  be  present  at  the  scene  which 
must  ensue,  upon  your  uncle's  arrival." 

44  No,  Henry — no !"  she  said ;  4t  do  not 
ask  me  that.  I  have  promised  to  be  yours 
— I  am  yours ;  and,  in  weal  or  woe,  I  will 
stand  by  your  side." 

44  But,  it  is  not  alone  on  account  of  any- 
thing that  may  happen  to  me,  that  I  make 
the  request,"  answered  Henry;  ubut  be- 
cause, dearest  girl,  there  may  be  words 
spoken,    regarding   your   uncle's    conduct 
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towards  me  and  mine,  which  may  be  pain- 
ful for  you  to  hear.  He  forces  me  to  meet 
him  as  an  enemy.  If  he  shows  forbearance, 
so  will  I;  but  if  he  does  not — if  his  hatred 
and  his  vindictiveness  push  him  to  the  last 
extreme,  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  many 
years  will  find  a  voice,  and  a  more  power- 
ful one  than,  perhaps,  he  imagines." 

a  Stay — let  me  think  a  moment,"  she 
replied;  and  then  added,  after  a  very  short 
pause,  "  No,  Henry — I  thank  you  much ; 
but  I  will  adhere  to  my  first  purpose — I 
will  be  present  at  the  whole.  It  may  be 
painful — nay,  it  must  be  so  in  every  way ; 
but  still  I  say,  I  will  stand  by  your  side, 
in  all,  and  will  not  be  scared  away  by  any 
fears  of  pain  to  myself." 

"  May  you  have  your  reward,  dear, 
noble  girl,"  replied  Henry,  "  and  if  a 
life  devoted  to  you  can  prove  my  gratitude 
that  evidence  shall  not  be  wanting.  My 
only  anxiety  is  to  spare  you  pain,  my  Maria ; 
for  I  tell  you,  for  myself  I  have  no  fears. 
I  am  sure — I  am  confident  that  my  charac- 
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ter  and  my  conduct  will  come  out  of  the 
trial  pure  and  unstained ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  agitation  that  must  befal  you  in  such 
a  scene,  I  should  wish  you  to  hear  every 
word  that  is  spoken  both  against  me  and  for 
me.  But  I  will  not  try  to  shake  your  pur- 
pose. It  is  noble,  and  high,  and  like  your- 
self, and  I  am  sure  that  a  compensation  will 
follow  for  the  painful  emotions  you  must 
undergo,  by  joyful  and  well  satisfied  feel- 
ings hereafter.  And  now,  dear  Maria, 
come  out  for  a  while  to  walk  upon  this  sun- 
shiny terrace.  We  need  now  have.no  con- 
cealment from  any  one;  for  the  time  is 
very  near  when  all  must  be  explained." 

"  Your  words  comfort  me,  Henry,"  re- 
plied Maria,  "  and  yet  I  cannot  help  feel- 
ing alarm;  but  I  will  try  not  to  think  of 
what  is  coming,  and  enjoy  our  short  hour 
of  happiness  without  the  alloy  of  painful 
anticipations." 

For  twenty  minutes  they  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  upon  the  terrace  in 
the  bright   sunshine.       The  morning  was 
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cool,  for  the  sun  had  not  yet  heated  the 
sky,  the  air  was  fresh  and  clear,  for  the 
ground  was  high.  The  clouds,  as  they 
floated  along,  mingling  with  the  sunshine, 
produced  gleams  of  purple  and  gold  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  park  and  the  brown 
mountain  tops  rising  beyond ;  and  Maria, 
now  less  anxious,  felt  that  there  is  a 
voice  speaking  of  hopes  and  consolations 
within  the  blessed  and  beautiful  bosom 
of  nature,  such  as  no  mortal  tongue 
can  afford.  Their  conversation  too  was 
very  sweet,  for  both  strove  to  banish,  even 
from  memory,  that  there  were  dangers  in 
the  future,  and  to  fill  the  present  with 
happy  dreams,  while  still,  through  all,  came 
the  mellowing  shade  of  past  emotions, 
gently  and  lightly  touching  the  heart,  and 
making  the  thrill  of  strong  affection  all 
the  more  exquisite.  .At  the  end  of  that 
time  Lady  Ann  joined  them  without  bonnet 
or  shawl,  as  gay  as  ever,  as  bright,  as  joyous. 
"  Is  not  this  delightful,  Maria?"  she 
said,  as  she  felt  the  morning  air  fanning 
l  5 
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her  cheek,  "  who  would  lag  in  cities  with 
their  dull  clouds  and  close  atmosphere, 
when  there  are  such  scenes  and  such  air 
as  this?  When  I  have  lived  in  London 
for  a  fortnight,  I  wonder  at  myself.  I  feel 
as  if  I  were  a  stuffed  chamelon  in  a  glass 
case,  and  have  a  great  inclination  to  tell 
my  maid  to  take  me  out  and  dust  me." 

While  she  was  thus  speaking,  she  turned 
her  eyes  once  or  twice  to  Henry's  coun- 
tenance, and  then  added  abruptly  f 

"  You've  been  telling  her.  I  see  it  in 
both  your  faces.  Whenever  Maria's  eye- 
brow goes  up  in  that  way,  I  am  sure  there 
is  something  very  busy  in  her  mind — You 
have  been  telling  her." 

"  Not  more  than  you  permitted,"  replied 
Henry.  "  I  have  only  been  preparing  her 
for  what  must  come." 

"  Foolish  man !"  cried  Lady  Ann ;  "  do 
you  not  know  that  you  should  never  pre- 
pare a  woman's  mind  for  anything.  Pain 
and  fear  are  not  like  butter  or  gold  that 
you  can  spread  out  to  an  infinite  thinness, 
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You  only  augment  them,  by  stretching  them 
out  through  time,  without  diminishing  their 
weight  one  grain.  Let  everything  take  a 
woman  by  surprise;  then  she  will  bear  up 
much  better  under  it,  for  it  is  once  for  all." 

"  But  often,"  replied  Henry,  "  the  sur- 
prise greatly  increases  the  pain ;  and  I  did 
think  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  not 
only  to  tell  her  what  was  coming,  but  to 
assure  her  that,  whatever  appearance  things 
might  put  on,  there  was  little  real  clanger." 

"  If  you  were  driving  a  pair  of  fresh 
young  horses  in  a  curricle,  would  you  say 
to  her,  l  The  brutes  have  run  away,  but 
do  not  fear,  I  will  get  you  safely  round  that 
corner  which  looks  as  if  it  would  dash  our 
brains  out?' — But  never  mind.  I  tell  you, 
dear  Maria,  that  there  is  not  the  least 
danger.''     Such  was  Lady  Ann's  reply. 

"  And  now,"  she  added,  "  let  us  go  and 
take  a  walk  farther  in  the  park." 

"  Will  you  not  put  something  on?"  asked 
Maria.     "  You  will  catch  cold." 
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"Not  I,"  answered  Lady  Ann;  "I  am 
so  full  of  warm,  high  spirits,  nothing  cold 
can  get  in.  I  feel  like  a  general,  who  is 
sure  of  winning,  just  preparing  for  a  battle. 
So  let  us  go." 

They  walked  for  nearly  an  hour;  and, 
as  they  were  returning,  they  saw  a  gen- 
tleman's carriage  standing  before  the  door 
of  the  house. 

"  That's  either  Sir  Harry  Henderson  or 
Colonel  Mandrake,"  said  Lady  Ann.  "  I 
hope  Mr.  Hargrave  is  down,  for  I  never 
saw  them,  or  heard  of  them  before,  yet  I 
have  invited  them  both  to  breakfast;  but 
still  we  must  get  home  and  be  civil.  I 
did  not*  know  it  was  near  nine  o'clock." 

The  carriage  moved  round  towards 
the  stables;  and  as  they  entered  the  door 
of  the  house,  Lady  Ann  asked  a  servant, 
who  was  standing  there,  if  Mr.  Gunnel  had 
arrived. 

"  Yes,  my  lady,"  replied  the  man ;  "  he 
is  waiting  in  the  housekeeper's  room." 

"  You  go  and  talk  to  him,  Henry,"  said 
Lady  Ann;    "Maria,  come  with  me,  and 
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help  rue  to  entertain  these  county  magis- 
trates." 

Lady  Ann,  however,  did  not  find  the  per- 
sons she  expected  in  the  drawing-room, 
Lady  Fleetwood  was  there,  and  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  but  neither  Mr.  Hargrave  nor  the 
two  gentlemen  just  arrived.  It  would 
seem  as  if  excellent  Lady  Fleetwood  had  a 
sort  of  presentiment  of  a  coming  bustle; 
for  all  her  good  intentions  and  her  little 
anxieties  were  in  a  flutter.  She  declared 
that  she  had  been  very  anxious  about 
Maria,  when  she  heard  she  had  gone  out  so 
early,  and  begged  her  to  recollect  that  Nor- 
thumberland was  very  different  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  that  colds  were 
easily  caught,  but  not  easily  got  rid  of,  ad- 
ding a  number  of  sage  observations  of  the 
same  kind,  much  to  the  amusement  of  Lady 
Ann.  Then  turning  upon  her  fair  hostess, 
she  informed  her,  "  That,  one  of  the  ser- 
vants had  been  seeking  her,  as  two  gentle- 
men had  just  arrived  to  breakfast,"  adding 
"  that   they  seemed  friends  of  Mr.   Har- 
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grave's  who  had  gone  away  with  them  to 
the  library." 

"  Well,"  answered  Lady  Ann,  "  I  dare 
say  he'll  soon  bring  them  out  again;  and 
so  I  shall  wait  here  till  he  does:1'  nor  was 
she  disappointed  in  her  expectation,  for,  in 
about  five  minutes,  Mr.  Hargrave,  returned 
with  one  tall  and  one  short  elderly  gentle- 
man, who  were  introduced  to  Lady  Ann 
in  turn,  and  then  to  her  various  guests. 
Colonel  Middleton  entered  as  the  ceremony 
was  going  on;  and  to  him  Mr.  Hargrave 
especially  presented  the  two  magistrates, 
whose  demeanour  somewhat  surprised  Maria, 
for  while  tall  Colonel  Mandrake  addressed 
her  lover  with  a  sort  of  dignified  defer- 
ence, little  fat  Sir  Harry  Henderson  was 
all  bows  and  scrapes.  Henry  received  them 
frankly,  but  calmly ;  and  a  moment  or  two 
after,  Lady  Ann  led  the-  way  to  the  break- 
fast room.  There  the  meal  passed  pleasantly 
enough,  no  one  seeming  anxious,  but  Maria ; 
no  one  showing  himself  fidgetty,  but  Lady 
Fleetwood.     That   dear   lady   indeed    did 
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her  best  to  create  several  little  disorders ; 
but  even,  with  the  best  intentions,  she  was 
unsuccessful.  A  treat,  however,  was  in 
store  for  her ;  for  breakfast  was  just  over, 
and  the  party  had  hardly  sauntered  into 
the  drawing-room,  when  a  postchaise  and 
four  rushed  up  to  the  doors;  and,  in  a 
minute  after,  the  butler  appeared,  an- 
nouncing Mr,  Scriven. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Maria  turned  very  pale,  on  hearing  her 
uncle's  name;  and  her  eyes  unconsciously 
glanced  towards  her  aunt.  But  poor  Lady 
Fleetwood  had  turned  paler  still  ;  for  she 
seemed  to  divine,  in  an  instant,  all  the  con- 
sequences which  acting,  unadvised  iir  the 
affairs  of  others,  with  nothing  but  the  best 
intentions  to  support  her,  had  produced, 
and  when  she  saw  that  Mr.  Scriven,  on 
entering  the  room,    was  followed   by  Mr. 
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Stolterforth,    the  banker,  her  heart   sank 
farther  still. 

The  movements  of  all  parties  in  the 
room  were  characteristic.  Mr.  Hargrave 
sat,  for  a  minute,  calmly  in  the  chair 
in  which  he  was  seated,  scanning  Mr. 
Scriven  with  a  curious  and  enquiring  eye. 

Henry  stood  firm,  and  erect,  with  no 
other  appearance  of  that  emotion,  which 
the  struggle  about  to  have  commenced  must 
necessarily  have  produced,  than  a  slight 
contraction  of  the  brow,  and  the  least  pos- 
sible curl  of  the  lip. 

Charles  Mars  ton,  who  was  talking  with 
Lady  Ann,  murmured  in  a  low  tone,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  banker  following  the 
merchant,  "  Scriven  and  Co.  once  more !" 
and  took  a  step  forward  to  Henry  Hayley's 
side. 

Mr.  Winkworth  broke  off  a  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Brice,  put  on  a  large  pair  of 
spectacles,  and  stared  full  at  Mr.  Scriven, 
with  a  keen,  searching  look. 

The  two  county  magistrates    conferred 
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together  in  a  low  tone,  glancing  from  time 
to  time  at  the  entering  party ;  and  Lady- 
Ann,  with  graceful  ease,  but  with  a  colour 
somewhat  heightened,  advanced  a  little 
before  the  rest  to  receive  her  not  unex- 
pected visitor. 

Mr.  Scriven  himself  could  not  be  said 
to  be  graceful;  but  he  was  perfectly  un- 
embarrassed. He  was  pursuing  his  system, 
following  his  game,  acting  in  the  same 
character  which  he  had  sustained  through 
life.  He  had  nothing,  he  thought,  to  be 
ashamed  of,  or  afraid  of,  nothing  to  agitate 
him  but  eagerness;  and,  although,  it  must 
be  confessed,  he  was  more  eager  in  this  in- 
stance than  on  ordinary  occasions,  yet  his 
eagerness  was  much  less  intense  than  that 
of  most  men,  when  seeking  even  less  im- 
portant objects. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Scriven,"  said  Lady 
Ann,  in  a  calm  tone.  "  Good  morning, 
Mr.  Stolterforth,  (he  was  her  banker) ;  to 
what  may    I  owe  the  pleasure    of  seeing 
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you?  I  fear  funds  must  have  fallen  ter- 
ribly, or  else  risen  so  high  that  you  can- 
not invest  for  me,  Mr.  Stolterforth." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  our  business  at 
your  ladyship's  house,  is  of  a  much  more 
painful  nature,''  replied  Mr.  Scriven;  "but 
it  is  not  with  you." 

"  Whatever  happens  in  my  house  must 
be  business  of  mine,"  answered  Lady  Ann, 
"  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg  to  know  it." 

Mr.  Stolterforth,  who  had  an  infinite 
reverence  for  Lady  Ann's  hundreds  of 
thousands — even  more  indeed  than  for  her 
beauty,  though  he  admired  botb — remarked 
a  certain  twinkle  of  the  eye  which  was  not 
satisfactory  to  him ;  but  Mr.  Scriven 
pushed  his  point  coolly,  and,  advancing  to- 
wards Henry  Hayley,  he  said, 

"  My  business  is  with  this  person.  Sir, 
I  am  now  in  a  position  to  charge  you,  di- 
rectly, with  being  here  under  an  assumed 
name  and  character.  Your  real  name  is 
Henry  Hayley.     Is  it  so,  or  not?'' 

Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Maria,  and  to 
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the  utter  astonishment  of  Lady  Fleetwood, 
Colonel  Middle  ton  answered,  in  a  cool,  de- 
termined tone, 

"  It  is  not." 

"  Well  then,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Scriven, 
"  I  am  in  a  condition  to  prove  the  fact, 
and,  moreover,  that  in  the  month  of 
August,  18 — ,  the  same  Henry  Hayley  was 
charged  upon  oath  with  forgery,  and  a 
warrant  obtained  for  his  apprehension. " 

"  You  will  prove,  sir,  what  you  are  able 
to  prove,"  replied  Colonel  Middleton,  with 
the  same  degree  of  coolness,  for  everything 
like  agitation  had  vanished  from  the  mo- 
ment the  struggle  began.  "  However,  as 
you  are  making  a  serious  charge,  you  had 
better,  in  the  first  place,  consider  it  well, 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  founded ; 
and,  secondly,  you  had  better  make  it  in  a 
more  proper  place  than  the  drawing-room 
of  Lady  Ann  Mellent." 

"  What,  and  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
running  away  again,"  replied  Mr.  Scriven. 
"  There,  my  good  sir,  you   are  mistaken, 
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for  I  do  not  intend  to  lose    sight  of  you 
till  I  lodge  you  in  jail." 

Hitherto  poor  Lady  Fleetwood  had  been 
totally  overcome;  but  she  now  rose  from 
her  chair  trembling,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  my  dear  brother,  for  Heaven's 
sake  don't!  You  promised  me,  you  know, 
that  you  would — " 

"  Hush !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Scriven.  "  Mar- 
garet, you're  a  fool.  You  had  better  leave 
the  room. — No,  stay,  your  evidence  may 
be  wanted. — I  was  told  at  the  house  of  a 
gentleman  named  Hargrave,  a  magistrate 
for  this  county,  that  I  should  find  him  here. 
If  he  be  present,  I  must  beg  his  assistance 
in  this  case." 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Hargrave,"  replied 
that  gentleman,  rising ;  "  and  I  am,  as  you 
say,  a  magistrate,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
magistrates  of  this  district.  I  am  quite 
ready  to  afford  any  assistance  in  my  power, 
in  a  legal  manner.  Here  are  also  two  of 
my  brother  justices  present — Sir  Harry 
Henderson,  and  Colonel  Mandrake,  whose 
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opinion  will  be  valuable.  May  I  ask  what 
charge  you  have  to  make  against  this  gen- 
tleman, Colonel  Middleton?" 

"  I  charge  him,  sir,  with  forgery,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Scriven,  "  committed  rather  more 
than  ten  years  ago,  by  putting  my  accept- 
ance to  a  bill,  with  intent  to  defraud 
Messrs.  Stolterforth  and  Co.,  one  of  the 
partners  of  which  house  is  now  here  with 
me." 

"Where  was  the  forgery  committed?" 
demanded  Mr.  Hargrave,  gravely. 

"  In  London,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Scri- 
ven. 

u  Then,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  entertain 
that  charge,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave.  "  Infor- 
mation should  have  been  sworn,  sir,  in  the 
county  where  the  act  was  committed;  but 
I  am  very  willing  to  give  any  help  in  my 
power.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  deposi- 
tions, or  a  warrant  against  this  gentleman, 
or  a  copy  of  the  information — or,  in  fact, 
anything  for  us  to  go  upon?" 

UI  have  not,"    answered   Mr.  Scriven; 
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"  I  was  not  aware  of  such  technical  niceties, 
and  set  out  at  once,  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Stolterforth,  as  soon  as  I  had  procured 
evidence  sufficient  to  justify  his  apprehen- 
sion; and  I  do  think  that,  by  a  fair  con: 
struction  of  the  laws,  you  yourself  can 
grant  a  warrant,  rather  than  suffer  a  person, 
who  has  already  escaped  the  hands  of 
justice,  from  again  absconding." 

"  It  may  be  so/'  replied  Mr.  Hargrave ; 
and  then,  after  speaking  a  few  words  to 
his  brother  magistrates,  he  added,  "  It  is 
my  own  opinion,  Mr.  Scriven,  and  that  of 
the  two  other  justices  here  present,  that 
you  should  so  frame  your  charge,  as  to 
bring  it  more  immediately  within  our  cog- 
nizance. You  state,  that  Colonel  Middle- 
ton  is  here  under  an  assumed  name ;  and, 
if  you  suspect  that  name  is  assumed 
for  any  illegal  purpose,  an  information, 
upon  oath,  to  that  effect,  will  quite  alter 
the  case,  and  enable  us  more  satisfactorily 
to  deal  with  the  charge.  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  give  one?" 
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"  I  am,"  answered  Mr.  Scriven.  "  I 
charge  him  with  being  here  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  upon  fraudulent  purposes 
towards  my  niece,  and  also,  with  the  view 
of  avoiding  apprehension  upon  a  more 
seri  us  accusation." 

"  That  will  do,"  answered  Mr.  Hargrave ; 
"  but  we  must  conduct  matters  a  little  more 
formally." 

"  One  word,  if  you  please,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Henry,  advancing  a  little ;  "  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objec- 
tion to  your  dealing  with  the  whole  case, 
although  several  persons,  whom  I  might 
wish  to  call  upon  as  evidence,  are  now  in 
London ;  and  as  this  is  merely,  I  take  it,  a 
preliminary  examination,  I  promise  you,  if 
you  like  to  go  into  the  whole  case,  I  will, 
myself,  take  no  steps  whatsoever,  hereafter, 
in  consequence  of  a.  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion." 

"  We  shall  see  as  we  proceed,"  replied 
Mr.  Hargrave.  "  Mr.  Scriven' s  informa- 
tion must  be  reduced  to  proper  form,  but 
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it  luckily  happens  that  our  clerk  has  come 
over  this  morning  on  some  business;  and, 
with  Lady  Ann's  permission,  we  will  con- 
vert her  library  into  a  justice  room,  and 
deal  with  the  case  at  once." 

"  I  trust  it  is  to  be  an  open  court,"  said 
Lady  Ann,  "  for  where  so  serious  a  charge 
is  made  against  one  of  my  guests,  I  feel, 
of  course,  personally  interested." 

"  Oh!  undoubtedly  it  is  an  open  court,'' 
replied  Mr.  Har grave,  "  for  I  could  not 
suffer  an  investigation  of  so  serious  a 
nature  to  be  carried  on  in  secret,  even  if 
the  accused  were  my  most  intimate  friend. 
We  will  adjourn  then  to  the  library,  if  you 
please,  which  will  be  more  convenient ;  and 
I  will  send  for  the  magistrates'  clerk.  You 
shall  sit  upon  the  bench,  fair  lady,  although 
I  almost  think  the  interest  of  the  matter 
may  be  too  much  for  you." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  replied  Lady  Ann,  "  I 
can  bear  up  against  harder  things  than  this 
— Come,  Maria ;"  and  she  linked  her  arm 
in  that  of  her  friend. 

VOL.    III.  M 
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The  emotions  of  Maria  Monkton  dating 
the  whole  of  this  scene,  would  be  difficult 
to  describe  minutely.  Much  pain,  much 
agitation  she  certainly  had  suffered;  and 
the  colour  had  risen  warmly  in  her  cheek, 
when  her  uncle  had  coupled  her  name  with 
that  of  Colonel  Middleton;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  her  courage  had  rather  risen  than 
fallen  ;  and  her  composure  had,  in  a  great 
degree,  returned.  Henry's  perfect  coolness, 
and  the  gentlemanly  dignity,  with  which 
he  treated  her  uncle's  charge,  had  not  been 
without  its  effect  upon  her ;  and  she  had 
remarked  with  surprise,  but  with  satis- 
faction also,  that  the  accusation  had  not 
called  forth  an  expression  of  wonder  from 
the  magistrates  before  whom  it  was  made : 
in  short,  that  they  all  seemed  in  some 
measure  prepared  for  it. 

The  party  proceeded  then  to  the  library, 
Lady  Fleetwood,  as  they  went,  endeavour- 
ing to  communicate  something  to  Mr. 
Scriven,  in  a  low  tone,  and  that  worthy 
gentleman  turning  rudely  away  from   her. 
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The  magistrates  took  their  seats  on  one 
side  of  the  large,  old-fashioned  library 
table.  The  clerk  was  sent  for,  and  almost 
immediately  appeared,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  he  contrived  to  reduce  the 
somewhat  loosely  worded  charge  of  Mr. 
Scriven  to  a  technical  form,  when  this  was 
done,  the  accuser  was  sworn  to  his  informa- 
tion; and  Mr.  Hargrave,  then  turning 
towards  him  said, 

u  Now,  Mr.  Scriven,  will  you  have  the 
goodness  to  bring  forward  your  proofs." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Scriven, 
"  the  likeness  is  so  exceedingly  strong,  that 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt.  From  the 
likeness  alone,  I  am  ready  to  swear  that  I 
believe  the  person  calling  himself  Colonel 
Middle  ton,  to  be  no  other  than  Henry 
Hayley?" 

"  We  have   so  many  cases  of    mistaken 

identity,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave,  "that  it  will 

require  very  strong   evidence  to  establish 

the  fact  by  mere  resemblance.     Pray,  how 

M  2 
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long  ago  is  it  since  you  saw  this  Henry 
Hayley?" 

"  Somewhat  more  than  ten  years,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Scriven. 

"  Humph,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave,  "  what 
age  was  he  then?" 

"  I  believe  betweeen  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen," answered  the  merchant. 

"Are  they  of  the  same  height?"  en- 
quired the  magistrate. 

"  Oh,  dear  no,"  was  the  reply,  "  Henry 
Hayley  was  decidedly  shorter;  but,  if  you 
recollect  his  age,  that  is  easily  accounted 
for." 

"  Humph  f  said  Mr.  Hargrave,  again, 
"have  you  any  other  persons  ready  to  swear 
to  the  identity  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  Mr.  Stolter- 
forth  here  must  remember  him  very 
well." 

"  We  are  ready  to  take  his  deposition," 
said  Mr.  Hargrave;  and  Mr.  Stolterforth, 
coming  forward  with  some  hesitation,  de- 
posed to  the   best  of  his   knowledge  and 
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belief  the  person  before  him  was  the  same 
Henry  Hayley,  who  had  absconded  ten  years 
before. 

Mr.  Scriven  then  called  upon  Charles 
Marston,  who  came  forward  without  hesi- 
tation, and  was  asked  as  to  the  resem- 
blance. 

"  They  are  very  like,  certainly,"  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  "  but  still,  either  my 
sight  is  not  as  good  as  my  uncle's,  or  else 
my  spectacles  do  not  magnify  as  much  as 
his  ;  for  I  must  confess  that  though  I  was 
at  school  with  Henry  Hayley,  and  have 
been  long  acquainted  with  Colonel  Middle- 
ton,  I  did  not  perceive  the  likeness  till 
Mr.  Scriven  pointed  it  out.  I  always 
thought  him  like  somebody  I  had  known, 
but  could  not  tell  whom.,, 

"  Have  you  any  question  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness, Colonel  ?"  said  Sir  Harry  Henderson, 
turning  to  the  accused. 

"  Merely  this,"  replied  Henry,  "  you 
have  said  that  you  have  known  me  long, 
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Mars  ton.  Have  you  frequently  seen  me  in 
society  ?" 

"  Oh,  clear,  yes,"  replied  Charles,  "  in 
the  society  of  Englishmen,  Spaniards,  and 
Italians. 

"  Then  by  what  name  did  I  usually  go, 
and  how  was  I  recognised  anxl  received  ?w 
was  the  next  question. 

"By  the  name  of  Colonel  Middleton," 
replied  Charles  Mars  ton,  "  and  under  that 
name  you  were  always  recognised  and  re- 
ceived, as  a  very  distinguished  officer  in 
the  Spanish  service,  and  the  nephew  of 
Don  Balthazar  de  Xamorga,  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  by  the  marriage  of  his  niece  with 
an  English  gentleman.  I  have  conversed 
with  several  noble  Spaniards,  who  claim 
close  kindred  with  you,  by  the  mother's 
side,  and — 

"  This  is  all  hearsay,"  said  Mr.  Scriven, 
"  and  I  object — " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir,5*  said  Colonel 
Mandrake,    sharply.       "  The    magistrates 
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will  object  when  they  think  the  evidence 
inadmissible. — Go  on  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Marston." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say,"  continued 
Charles,  "  that  I  can  take  upon  myself  to 
swear  that  Colonel  Middleton  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  property  of 
Don  Balthazar,  on  account  of  his  relation- 
ship, for  I  heard  it  from  persons  who  shared 
with  him." 

"  Humph,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave,  again, 
"  I  think  as  far  as  we  have  gone  yet,  Mr. 
Scriven,  you  have  made  out  a  case  of  strong 
resemblance,  but  nothing  more." 

"  I  will  do  more,  presently,"  replied  Mr. 
Scriven,  drily;  ubut  I  will  first  call  my 
sister,  Lady  Fleetwood. " 

In  a  state  of  bewilderment  and  agita- 
tion perfectly  indescribable,  Lady  Fleetwood 
advanced  to  the  table,  in  that  exact  frame 
of  mind  from  which  a  skilful  advocate  can 
extract  anything  upon  earth.  She  would 
have  sworn,  under  a  little  management, 
that  the  sun  was  black,  and  the  moon  blue ; 
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and,  to  say  the  truth,  if  Mr.  Scriven  had 
been  wise,  he  would  have  let  her  alone,  for 
at  that  moment  she  was  a  sort  of  revolving 
gun,  and  there  was  no  knowing  in  which 
direction  she  would  fire.  As  to  keeping  her 
to  the  point,  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question.  She  said  she  thought  it  was  ex- 
ceedingly cruel  and  abominable  of  her 
brother  to  bring  forward  that  charge,  when 
he  had  formally  promised  her  not,  and  that 
she  never  would  have  told  him  a  word 
about  Colonel  Middleton  being  Henry 
Hayley,  if  he  had  not  given  his  word  that  he 
would  do  everything  he  could  to  help  him. 

"Then,  you  know  him  to  be  Henry 
Hayley?"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  fixing  his  cold 
eyes  upon  her. 

"  I  know  you  would  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent his  marrying  Maria,"  said  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, now  really  angry.  "  You  would 
swear  away  his  life — though  I  am  quite 
sure  he  never  committed  the  forgery  at  all 
— and  I  believe  you're  sure  of  it,  too." 

"  But,  you  are  sure  he  is  Henry  Hayley," 
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reiterated  Mr.  Scriven;  "remember,  you 
are  on  your  oath,  Margaret." 

"  I  believe  you  must  answer  the  question, 
Lady  Fleetwood,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave. 

"  Well,  I  do  believe  he  is,"  said  Lady 
Fleetwood ;  "  but  I  am  sure  I  never  would 
have  told  my  brother  about  the  man  coming 
to  my  house,  and  threatening  to  inform 
against  the  poor  young  gentleman,  if  he  had 
not  promised  to  help  him." 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Scriven,  coolly ; 
and  one  of  the  magistrates  inquired  whether 
the  accused  had  any  questions  to  put  to  the 
witness. 

Henry,  however,  declined;  and,  as  Lady 
Fleetwood  was  retiring,  he  took  her  hand, 
saying,  in  a  kindly  tone, 

"  Do  not  agitate  yourself,  my  dear 
lady.  You  have  not  done  me  the  slightest 
harm." 

"I  am  very  glad  of  it,"  replied  Lady 
Fleetwood,  warmly ;  "  for  I  am  sure,  I  did 
it  all  with  the  best  intentions." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  other  evidence  to 
u  5 
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produce,    Mr.    Scriven?"    said   Mr.    Har- 
grave. 

Mr.  Scriven  hesitated.  He  felt  lie  was 
coming  upon  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
his  case,  for,  though  he  had  been  bold  in 
anticipation,  he  was  less  so  in  act. 

Mr.  Hargrave,  however,  continued, 

"  I  must  look  upon  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Marston,  that  Colonel  Middleton  has 
long  gone  under  the  name  he  now*  bears, 
and  is  believed  to  be  entitled  to  it  by  per- 
sons who  have  not  only  known  him  from 
youth,  but  have  had  the  best  means  of  and 
strongest  motives  for  ascertaining  who  he  is, 
and  for  resisting  his  pretensions,  if  they  were 
false,  as  something  very  positive;  against 
which  we  have  a  mere  expression  of  belief 
on  the  other  side.  We  must  have  something 
more,  sir,  to  satisfy  us." 

"  Besides,  I  want  to  hear  something  about 
this  man,  who  used  threats,"  said  Colonel 
Mandrake. 

"  I  am  coming  to  that,  this  moment," 
said   Mr.    Scriven,    seeing   that  he   must 
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necessarily  proceed,  if  he  was  determined 
to  succeed,  and  remembering  that  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Stolterforth,  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  what  appeared  strong  corro- 
borative evidence  against  the  man  whom 
he  accused.  "  I  think  I  have  proved 
sufficiently,  that  the  likeness  is  so  strong 
as  to  justify  reasonable  suspicion;  and  I 
must  observe,  that  you  have  not  heard  one 
witness  yet,  who,  having  known  the  defend- 
ant more  than  ten  years  under  the 
name  of  Middleton,  can  establish  that  he  is 
not  the  same  man  as  Henry  Hayley.  I 
therefore  think  you  would  be  justified  in 
granting  a  warrant  against  him ;  but  I  will 
produce  further  evidence,  if  it  be  need- 
ful." 

Here  the  clerk  whispered  a  word  or  two 
to  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  inquired,  apparently 
in  consequence, 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Scriven,  under  what 
circumstances  was  the  warrant  against 
this  said  Henry  Hayley  quashed,  or 
dropped?" 
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The  merchant  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
as  if  not  very  sure  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  enter  into  the  details,  or  not ;  and 
his  first  reply  was  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

But,  Mr.  Hargrave  pressed  him  home. 

u  The  clerk  informs  me,"  he  said,  "  that 
he  remembers  the  case,  quite  well;  and 
that  the  warrant  was  dropped,  because  the 
officer  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  it, 
after  having  pursued  the  fugitive  into 
Italy,  found  him  there,  in  a  dying  state, 
and  subsequently  saw  his  dead  body,  and 
witnessed  his  funeral.  Do  you  admit  these 
facts,  or  do  you  not,  sir?" 

aI  admit  that  the  officer  saw  a  dead 
body,  which  he  was  told  was  that  of  Henry 
Hayley,"  Mr.  Scriven  replied ;  "  and  he 
might  witness  the  funeral,  for  aught  I 
know;  but  I  maintain  that  there  was  a 
juggle  in  all  this." 

"  Well,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Hargrave, 
"  this  is,  at  all  events,  strong  presumptive 
evidence,  that  Colonel  Middleton  cannot  be 
Henry  Hayley." 
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u  Of  course,"  said  Colonel  Mandrake; 
"  for,  if  Henry  Hay  ley  died  in  Italy,  Henry 
Hay  ley  cannot  be  living  here.  We  have 
not  yet  come  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
just,  Mr.  Scriven." 

"  We  may  have  come  to  the  resurrection 
of  the  unjust,  however,"  replied  Mr.  Scri- 
ven, uttering  a  joke,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life ;  "  and  that,  I  think,  I  can  prove, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition." 

"  We  must  certainly  have  more  evidence, 
or  dismiss  the  charge,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave, 
"  there  is  nothing  before  us  which  Ave  can 
either  deal  with  ourselves,  or  send  to 
another  court.  I  say  thus  much,  although 
Colonel  Middleton  has  not  yet  commenced 
his  defence." 

"  Well,  then  more  evidence  you  shall 
have,"  answered  Mr.  Scriven ;  "  I  will  beg 
you  to  send  for  the  man  whom  wTe  brought 
hither  from  London  in  our  chaise." 

This  request  was  immediately  complied 
with ;  and,  in  a  minute  or  two,  the  worthy 
gentleman,  who.  has  been  named  Sam,  was 
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brought  into  the  room,  with  Mr.  Scriven's 
servant,  who  had  received  especial  direc- 
tions not  to  lose  sight  of  him,  following 
close  upon  his  heels. 

This  worthy  personage  being  brought  to 
the  table  and  sworn,  declared  that  his  name 
was  Samuel  Nugent,  and  that  he  was,  by- 
trade,  a  general  dealer.  He  said  also,  that 
on  a  certain  night,  which  he  named,  he 
was  crossing  over  Frimley  Common,  when 
he  accidentally  kicked  something  with  his 
foot,  which,  on  examination,  he  discovered 
to  be  a  pocket-book ;  that  in  it  he  found  a 
number  of  papers,  which  he  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe, and  all  of  which,  as  he  stated, 
tended  to  show  that  Henry  Hayley  and 
Colonel  Middleton  were  the  same  person. 

"  The  book  itself/'  said  the  man,  "  and 
a  good  many  of  the  things  in  it  I  threw 
away,  but  I  kept  these  because  they  were 
curious  I  thought;  and  then  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me  I  might  turn  a  penny  by 
them." 

"  We  usually  say,  turn  an  honest  penny," 
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said  Mr.  Hargrave,  gravely.  "  The  word 
honest  you  have  judiciously  left  out.  Show 
me  the  papers." 

The  papers  were  accordingly  handed  up 
to  him  ;  and  he  and  his  brother  magistrates 
examined  them  carefully. 

"Here  is,  I  find,  a  memorandum  book, 
in  which  there  are  some  entries,  which  may 
very  well  bear  the  construction  attempted 
to  be  put  upon  them.  I  find  the  remark- 
able words,  c  The  assumed  name  of  Colonel 
Middleton,'  and  here  are  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Henry  Hayley,  at  Eton,  and 
several  other  things  referring  to  Colonel 
Middleton,  and  to  Henry  Hayley,  which, 
taken  with  other  circumstances,  and  the 
striking  resemblance,  throw  considerable 
suspicion  on  the  case.  I  am  afraid,  Colonel 
Middleton,  I  must  call  upon  you  for  some 
clear  and  explicit  explanation.  What  is 
your  defence?" 

"  Eemember,  sir,"  said  Sir  Harry  Hen- 
derson, "  that  you  are  not  obliged  to  make 
any  statement,  and  that  whatever  you  say 
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will  be  taken  down,  and  may  be  used 
against  you  at  an  after  period." 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  such  being  the 
case,"  replied  Henry,  calmly,  while  Maria 
terribly  agitated,  at  the  serious  turn  which 
affairs  seemed  to  be  taking,  closed  her  eyes, 
and  bent  down  her  head  upon  her'  hands. 
"  I  will  simply  ask  a  few  questions,  and 
bring  forward  a  few  facts  to  show  the 
character  of  the  man  who  stands  before 
you,  and  the  nature  of  the  transaction  in 
which  he  and  Mr.  Scriven  have  been  en- 
gaged. "I  do  not  know,"  he  continued, 
fixing  his  eyes  sternly  on  the  merchant, 
u  sufficient  of  the  law  of  England,  to  be 
sure  that  it  will  justify  me  in  requir- 
ing that  gentleman  to  be  held  to  bail 
upon  a  charge  of  subornation  of  perjury, 
and  the  witness  before  you  to  be  com- 
mitted for  perjury;  but  I  think  I  will  show 
you  very  soon  that  there  is  ground  for 
such  a  charge  against  each." 

Mr.  Scriven  turned  very  white ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  with  fear  or  anger,  it  might  be 
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difficult  to  say.  He  certainly  affected  the 
appearance  of  the  latter  passion,  and  was 
beginning  to  exclaim  furiously  against  the 
insolent  daring  of  his  accuser,  when  Henry 
exclaimed, 

"  Cease,  cease,  sir !  You  have  been  like 
the  rattlesnake  and  have  given  warning  of 
your  design  before  you  sprung  at  me.  I  have 
not  forgotten  the  night  at  Lady  Fleet- 
wood's. However,  now  I  will  proceed  to 
make  good  what  I  say.  Joshua  Brown, 
come  forward ;"  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  ped- 
lar advanced  to  the  table.  "  Do  you  know 
the  last  witness  ?'   continued  Henry. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man. 

"  AYell  then,  explain  to  the  magistrates 
who  and  what  he  is,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"  Why,  gentlemen,  he's  a  well  known 
thief,,,  said  the  pedlar.  "  He  and  three 
others  attacked  myself  and  this  gentleman, 
Colonel  Middleton,  near  a  place  called 
Knight's  Hill,  on  the  night  of  Friday,  the 
3rd,  knocked  us  down,  pillaged  us  of  al- 
most everything  Ave  had,   and    were   only 
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prevented  from  murdering  us,  I  believe,  by 
some  other  people  coming  up.  Amongst 
other  things,  they  took  the  Colonel's 
pocket-book;  and  he  employed  me  to  get 
it  for  him.  So  on  enquiring  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Alston,  a  silversmith  and  jeweller, 

in  the  town  of ,  I  found  that  the  most 

likely  place  to  hear  of  it,  was  at  the  shop 
of  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  named  Mingy 
Bowes." 

He  then  went  on  to  describe  all  that  had 
occurred  on  that  occasion,  arid  ended  with 
the  fact  of  the  pocket-book  having  been 
thrown  into  the  fire  and  consumed. 

Mr.  Scriven  was  somewhat  alarmed;  but 
he  was  too  shrewd  and  clear-sighted  to 
suffer  any  advantage  to  escape. 

"  Your  worships  will  remark,"  he  said, 
"  that  it  is  here  admitted  that  my  witness 
had  in  his  possession  a  pocket-book  actually 
belonging  to  the  person  calling  himself 
Colonel  Middleton,  and  that  there  were 
papers  in  that  pocket-book  of  such  con- 
sequence, as  to  induce  him   to  offer  a  hun- 
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dred  pounds  to  regain  it.  You  will  also 
remark  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  wit- 
ness, except  what  he  himself  has  told  me. 
I  cannot  know  how  he  became  possessed  of 
the  pocket-book,  or  of  these  papers,  and 
as  he  has  stated  that  he  threw  the  book 
away  but  retained  these,  without  stating 
that  it  was  into  the  fire  he  threw  it  or  not, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment and  the  genuineness  of  these  papers 
is  rather  confirmed  than  not  by  the  evidence 
just  given." 

"Oh!  you  can  tell  very  well  how  he 
became  possessed  of  the  papers,"  replied 
the  pedlar,  looking  him  full  in  the  face, 
"  because,  you  know,  you  told  him  what  he 
was  to  say  here.  Why  didn't  you,  in  Lady 
Fleetwood's  dining-room,  the  other  morning, 
put  him  up  to  saying  that  he  found  the 
pocket-book  as  he  was  crossing  the  com- 
mon?" 

This  was  said  in  the  most  simple  and 
natural  manner  in  the  world;  but  its 
effect  upon  Mr.  Scriven  was   very  terrible. 
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His  lips  turned  livid,  and  for  a  moment  he 
remained  speechless  and  motionless,  hold- 
ing the  edge  of  the  table  as  if  for  support. 

"  What  is  that?  what  is  that?"  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Mandrake.  "  He  told 
him  what  he  was  to  say  here,  did  he  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  worship,"  replied  Joshua 
Brown.  "  He  told  him  in  Lady  Fleet- 
wood's dining-room  on  Wednesday  morning 
last.     They  can't  deny  it,  either  of  them." 

Mr.  Scriven  was  utterly  confounded,  and 
for  the  moment  had  not  a  word  to  reply ; 
but  Sam  Nugent,  who  was  as  bold  in  lying 
as  in  other  things,  answered  at  once  with 
an  oath, 

"  I  do  deny  it.     It's  false." 

"  How  came  you  to  know,  or  rather  how 
can  you  know  what  took  place  in  Lady 
Fleetwood's  dining-room?*'  demanded  Mr. 
Scriven,  taking  courage  from  the  man's 
bold  tone. 

"  Because  I  was  in  the  next  room,  sir, 
and  heard  every  word  of  it,"  answered  the 
pedlar  with  the  utmost  composure. 
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"  Pray  how  happened  you  to  be  there, 
my  good  sir?"  demanded  Mr.  Hargrave. 

"  I  went  on  purpose,  sir,  with  another 
witness,"  replied  Joshua  Brown,  de- 
liberately :  "  the  way  was  this.  The  man 
Mingy  Bowes :  that  is  the  fence  as  they 
would  call  him,  or  receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
called  twice  upon  the  Colonel  there,  to  try 
and  frighten  him  out  of  some  money.  He 
did  not  see  him  either  time ;  but  the  last 
he  saw  me;  and  a  very  unpleasant  sight 
it  was  for  him.  I  was  sitting  with  the 
Colonel's  servant  when  he  was  shown  in, 
and  having  got  my  hand  upon  his  neck 
about  the  robbery,  I  soon  brought  him  to 
reason,  and  made  him  tell  me  all  about 
their  plans.  I  found  that  he  and  this 
young  gentleman  were  to  go  to  Lady  Fleet- 
wood's on  Wednesday  morning  last,  and 
that  they  hoped  to  get  a  thousand  pounds 
out  of  her  on  account  of  the  papers  they 
pretended  to  have.  So  I  made  my  arrange- 
ments accordingly,  knowing  that  my  Lady 
was  to  be  out  of  town,  and  that  they  were 
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to  see  Mr.  Scriven,  which  I  learnt  by  acci- 
dent; and  so  I  told  Mr.  Carlini,  the 
Colonel's  servant,  not  to  say  a  word  to  his 
master,  for  fear  he  should  not  like  it;  but 
just  to  ask  leave  to  stay  one  day  behind  him 
in  London.  It  was  granted  readily  enough ; 
and  as  Mr.  Carlini  knew  her  Ladyship's 
housekeeper  and  one  of  the  other  servants, 
we  got  admission — " 

"  And  you  went  to  listen  to  what  I  said, 
you  scoundrels !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Scriven. 

"  No,  sir,  begging  your  pardon/'  re- 
plied the  pedlar  quite  civilly,  "  I  did  not 
go  to  learn  what  you  said ;  for  I  had  no 
thought  you  would  say  anything  like  what 
you  did  say.  I  went  to  hear  what  this 
man  said  to  you,  that  I  might  detect  his 
trick,  and  punish  him  as  he  deserved. 
However,  I  heard  enough  to  surprise  me 
very  much ;  for  I  never  fancied  a  gentle- 
man would  condescend  to  trade  with  a  thief 
and  promise  him  five  hundred  pounds  if  he 
would  swear  away  another  man's  life." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room  for 
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a  minute  after  these  strong  words,  and  then 
Mr.  Hargrave  looked  round  to  the  other 
magistrates  saying — 

a  This  is  becoming  very  serious  gentle- 
men." 

"  Very  serious  indeed !"  said  Colonel 
Mandrake,  slowly;  and  Sir  Harry  Hender- 
son echoed  his  words,  adding, 

"  Is  the  person  who  was  with  you  on 
this  occasion,  in  the  room?'' 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Joshua  Brown ;  but 
he  is  in  the  house,  and  can  be  called  in  a 
minute." 

"  Let  us  hear  you  first,0  said  Mr.  Har- 
grave ;  "  be  so  good  as  to  relate  the 
whole  conversation  you  overheard." 

The  pedlar  did  so,  with  wonderful 
accuracy;  and  Carlini,  having  been  called 
in,  gave  exactly  the  same  account. 

At  first,  Mr.  Scriven  was  silent,  con- 
fused, and  overpowered;  but  he  soon  re- 
covered himself.  He  was  not  a  man  either 
to  believe  or   admit  that  he  had   done  a 
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wrong  thing,  and  by  the  time  the  tale 
was  told,  he  was  prepared  to  face  it. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  addressing 
the  magistrates,  "  I  do  not  well  see,  what 
this  has  to  do  with  the  case.  If  I  did 
suggest  to  the  man  a  way  of  accounting 
for  having  the  pocket-book  in  his  pos- 
session, it  does  not  at  all  prove  that  these 
papers  are  not  genuine." 

"  It  is  proved,  sir,  that  you  suggested  to 
him  to  take  a  false  oath,"  replied  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  very  sternly,  "  it  is  proved  that  he 
did  take  a  false  oath,  and  the  credibility  of 
the  man's  evidence,  and  your  own,  are  both 
affected  very  seriously  by  his  character, 
his  conduct,  and  your  dealings  with  him. 
Call  in  a  constable  there !  I  shall  give  him 
into  custody,  and  send  him  to  London, 
upon  the  charge  of  the  robbery,  if  not  of 
the  perjury.  As  to  you,  sir,  I  really  do 
not  know  how  to  deal ;"  and  he  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  hand  and  thought  gravely. 

"  It  is  not  ten  minutes  ago,  sir,"  said 
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Mr.  Scriven,  sharply,  "  that  you  refused  to 
entertain  a  charge  against  this  person  call- 
ing himself  Colonel  Middle  ton,  because  the 
act  with  which  he  was  charged  had  been 
committed  in  another  county." 

a  I  did  not  refuse  to  entertain  the 
charge,"  replied  Mr.  Hargrave ;  "  I  in- 
formed you  of  what  was  the  usual  course, 
and,  I  believe,  the  strictly  legal  one. 
Magistrates,  however,  must  sometimes  over- 
step mere  technical  difficulties;  and  in  the 
case  of  this  man,  Samuel  Nugent,  I  have 
no  doubt  at  all,  but  will  send  him  to  Lon- 
don, in  custody,  upon  my  own  responsi- 
bility. In  the  same  way,  also,  I  have  now 
determined  to  enter  fully  into  your  charge 
of  forgery  against  Colonel  Middle  ton,  if 
the  prosecutor  and  he  are  both  desirous  of 
our  doing  so.  Otherwise,  I  certainly  shall 
take  no  steps  whatever." 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  I  am  the  prosecutor  in 
this  case,  technically  speaking,"  said  Mr. 
Stolterforth,  stepping  forward;  "  and,  as 
such,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  your 

vol.  in.  n 
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decision  upon  the  whole  case,  whatever 
that  decision  may  be.  I  was  very  unwil- 
ling, I  must  say,  to  open  the  matter  again 
at  all,  and  would  have  let  it  rest,  had  not 
Mr.  Scriven  pressed  me  earnestly  to  pro- 
ceed. It  is  so  long  ago,  that  it  might  very 
well  be  dropped ;  and,  moreover,  I  always 
entertained  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
party  charged  was  the  one  really  criminal. 
The  evidence  certainly  was  strong ;  but  I 
had  known  the  boy  long,  and  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  believe  him  guilty.  In  regard 
to  the  question  of  identity,  I  certainly 
thought  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Scriven  very  convincing ;  but  my  view  has 
been  altered  since  I  came  here,  and  now  I 
entertain  many  doubts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  more  anxious  that  the 
whole  matter  should  be  investigated  at 
once,  and  I  pledge  myself  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  magistrates  here  present." 

"  And  whatever  their  decision  may  be," 
said  Henry,  "  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  as  if  no 
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one  knew  well  how  to  commence  the  some- 
what irregular  proceeding  agreed  upon; 
but,  at  length,  Henry  took  another  step 
forward  to  the  table,  and  taking  Mr.  Stol- 
terforth's  hand,  he  said, 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  have  done  me  jus- 
tice ;  and  I  thank  you  for  your  good  opinion 
from  my  heart.  To  simplify  all  your  pro- 
ceedings, however,  I  will,  at  once,  admit 
that  I  am  Henry  Hayley." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Hargrave,  laughing ;  "  but  you  are 
under  a  mistake.  You  are  not  Henry 
Hayley.  My  brother  magistrates  and  my- 
self have  just  this  moment  agreed  that  you 
are  not;  and  I  can  take  upon  myself  to 
affirm,  of  my  own  positive  knowledge,  that 
we  are  right.*' 

uThen  why  admit  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Scriven,  harshly,  while  Mr.  Stolterforth 
and  most  of  the  party  present  looked  per- 
fectly bewildered. 

"  Nay,  let  me  make  the  admission,  my 
dear  sir/'  said  Henry,  addressing  Mr. 
n  2 
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Hargrave :  "  this  painful  scene  has  already 
continued  too  long;  and  I  have  only  suf- 
fered it  to  do  so,  to  show  the  vehement 
animosity  excited^  against  me.  I  will, 
therefore,  in  order  to  curtail  every  un- 
necessary detail,  admit,  moreover,  that  I 
was  charged  with  forgery,  upon  a  due  and 
formal  information  upon  oath,  that  a  war- 
rant was  granted  against  me,  and  that  I 
fled  the  country — " 

"  That  is  enough,  I  think !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Scriven;  "the  matter  ought  now  to 
be  sent  to  a  competent  court." 

"  Stop,  sir,"  said  Henry,  sternly,  "  and 
be  so  good  as  to  hear  me  out.  I  admit,  I 
say,  that  I  fled  the  country,  but  not  to 
escape  the  arm  of  the  law ;  for  I  had  with 
me  full  proof  of  my  innocence  ;  and,  as 
you  have  heard,  from  the  witness,  Joshua 
Brown,  the  man  who  burnt  the  pocket- 
book,  of  which  he  had  robbed  me,  acknow- 
ledged that  there  was  in  it  a  document, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the 
late  Mr.  Hayley,  which  clearly  stated  that 
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the  forgery  was  his,  that  I  knew  nothing 
of  it,  and  that  I  had  consented  to  abandon 
my  country,  and  rest  under  the  imputation 
of  crime,  in  order  to  save  a  father  from 
death." 

u  All  very  pretty,"  said  Mr.  Scriven ; 
"  but  we  have  not  the  paper  to  examine. 
We  cannot  ascertain  whether  it  was 
genuine.  I  myself  believe  it  to  have  been 
a  fabrication  ;  and  the  evidence  was  over- 
powering against  you.  You  fled  at  once  to 
Northumberland,  thence  went  to  Wales, 
thence  to  London,  thence  to  the  Continent, 
changing  everywhere  the  notes  in  which 
the  forged  bill  had  been  paid." 

"  I  wish,  sir,  you  would  not  interrupt 
me,"  said  Henry  ;  "  you  have  surely  had 
sufficient  license  of  the  tongue  to-day. 
Allow  me,  at  least,  to  make  my  own  state- 
ment connectedly.  Mr.  Hayley,  one  day, 
gave  me  a  draft  upon  your  house — of  which 
he  had  been  very  lately  a  partner — ap- 
parently, accepted  by  yourself,  to  discount 
at   Messrs.    Stolterforth's    bank.     At  the 
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same  time,  he  entered  into  an  explanation 
of  some  of  his  affairs,  which  I  already 
knew  to  be  seriously  deranged,  telling  me 
that  he  must  absolutely  have  two  thou- 
sand pounds  more  within  a  week,  and  that 
as  soon  as  I  had  got  the  draft  discounted, 
I  must  go  down  with  all  speed  to  this 
very  house,  and  borrow  that  sum  for  him 
of  his  friend,  Lord  Mellent,  then  in  at- 
tendance on  his  father  here.  Mr.  Stolter- 
forth  kindly  discounted  the  bill  at  once. 
I  now  believe  the  money  to  be  obtained  from 
Lord  Mellent,  was  destined  by  Mr.  Hayley 
to  take  up  the  bill  before  the  forgery  was 
discovered ;  but  I  knew  nothing  of  that, 
and  set  out  in  the  mail  that  night  for 
Belford.  When  I  arrived  at  this  house, 
I  found  that  the  Earl  of  Milford  was  dead, 
and  that  his  son  had  set  out  to  convey  the 
body  to  the  family  vault  near  Caermar- 
then.  As  I  had  been  told,  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  Mr.  Hayley's  case  was  urgent, 
I  followed,  changing,  as  Mr.  Scriven  says,. 
several  of  the  notes  which  Mr.  Hayley  had 
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given  me,  at  different  places,  to  pay  my 
expenses.  I  missed  Lord  Milford  at  Caer- 
marthen,  but  passed  him,  while  in  the  mail  on 
my  road  to  London,  as  he  was  being  car- 
ried into  an  inn  with  concussion  of  the 
brain,  his  carriage  having  been  overturned 
and  nearly  dashed  to  pieces.  It  is  false, 
however,  that  I  changed  any  notes  what- 
soever after  I  went  to  the  Continent,  for 
Mr.  Hayley  had  himself  provided  for  me 
foreign  gold,  so  that  I  had  no  notes  what- 
ever to  change. '' 

"  I  recollect,  I  recollect,''  said  Mr.  Stol- 
terforth  ;  "  I  have  a  memorandum  of  it  here. 
Several  notes  were  traced  to  a  money 
changer,  who  said  he  had  received  them 
for  napoleons  from  an  elderly  man  of  whom 
he  could  give  no  particular  description,  and 
could  not  identify  him/' 

"  I  went  to  London  in  the  most  open 
manner,"  continued  Henry,  "  in  the  public 
mail  coach,  with  my  name  at  large  on  my 
portmanteau,  and  proceeded  from  the  post- 
office,  at  once,  to  Mr.  Hayley's  house. 
There  I  found  him  up,  and  waiting  for  me 
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and,  for  the  first  time,  learned  the  crime 
he  had  committed.  Everything  was  al- 
ready prepared  for  my  instant  departure ; 
and  he  besought  me,  in  an  agony  of  dis- 
tress and  agitation,  to  save  him  from  dis- 
grace and  death.  Could  a  son  refuse  a 
father  under  such  circumstances?  I  could 
not,  and  I  fled." 

"  The  statement  seems  exceedingly 
likely,"  said  Mr.  Stolterforth.  u  The  only 
improbable  part  of  the  whole  is,  that 
Mr.  Hay  ley  should  send  his  son,  a  boy  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  to  borrow  a  sum  of 
two  thousand  pounds  from  Lord  Mellent, 
when  it  would  have  been  much  more  na- 
tural and  proper  for  him  to  go  himself." 

Lady  Ann  Mellent  smiled;  and  Henry 
replied, 

"  There  was  a  cause ;  but  even  without 
any  peculiar  motive  being  assigned,  the  fact 
did  not  strike  me  at  the  time  as  the  least  ex- 
traordinary, for  I  had  been  all  my  life,  a 
peculiar  favourite  with  Lord  Mellent.  He 
had  been  uniformly  kind  and  generous  to- 
wards me,  and  had  more  than  once  told 
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me,  if  ever  I  should  want  advice  or  assis- 
tance of  any  kind,  to  apply  to  him  without 
scruple.  Mr.  Hay  ley  told  me  to  make  it 
my  own  request  to  the  young  lord ;  and  I 
was  prepared  to  do  so  without  much  doubt 
of  the  result.'' 

"  I  think  the  whole  story  most  impro- 
bable from  the  beginning  to  the  end,'' 
said  Mr.  Scriven,  "  and  I  must  say  it 
should  be  thoroughly  sifted  in  a  court  of 
justice,  before  we  admit  the  truth  of  a  tale 
every  word  of  which  is  wanting  in  confir- 
mation." 

"  Confirmation  it  shall  have  to  the  full- 
est extent,"  said  Lady  Ann  Mellent, 
coming  forward  to  the  table,  with  a  packet 
of  papers  in  her  hand.  "  Happily  for  my- 
self and  others,  I  can  give  that  which  you 
so  bitterly  demand,  sir." 

She  was  a  good  deal  agitated,  but  it 
was  evident  that  anger  had  some  share 
in  her  emotion;  for  as  she  spoke,  she 
fixed  her  bright,  beautiful  eyes  steadily 
upon  Mr.  Scriven;  and  her  nostril  ex- 
panded ;  and  her  lip  quivered. 
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"  In  the  first  place,"  she  continued,  u  it 
shall  be  confirmed,  that  this  gentleman  came 
down  here  to  seek  Lord  Mellent.  Stand 
forth,  Mr.  Gunnel,  and  tell  these  gentle- 
men who  you  are,  and  what  you  know  of 
this  transaction." 

The  good,  stout  person  of  Mr.  Gunnel 
now  made  its  way  forward  to  Lady  Ann's 
side ;  and  he  said, — 

"  My  name  is  Gunnel ;    and  I  am  the 
landlord  of  the  Bell   Inn,   at  Belford.     I 
remember  quite  well  a  young  gentleman  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  though  he  was  very 
tall  and  manly  for  his  age,  coming  down 
to  my  house  by  the  mail,  in  the  month  of 
August,  about  ten  years  ago.     That  gen- 
tleman  is  very  like  him.     I  should   say, 
certainly,   'tis  the  same  man  grown  older. 
When  he  got  out,  he  asked  how  far  it  was 
to  Milford  Castle,  and  said  he  must  go  on 
directly,  for  he  had   to  see  Lord  Mellent 
upon  business.     I  told  him  it  was  sixteen 
miles,   and  that  he    could'nt  go    on  that 
night,  for  that  all  our  horses  were  out.     He 
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took  dinner,   and  asked  very  often  if  the 
horses  had  come  in.     He  seemed  very  an- 
xious to  see  Lord  Mellent,   but  as  it  was 
a  stiff  journey,   and  there  had  been  a  run 
upon  the  road,  I  did  not  like  the  horses 
to  go  before  they  had  had  a  night's  rest. 
He  did  not  change  any  notes  at  my  house, 
but  paid  me  in  gold ;  and  I  never  had  any 
enquiries    made  about   it,    till  Lady  Ann 
asked  me  the  other  night  if  I  recollected 
the  facts.     When  he  went  from  my  house 
he  came  straight  over  here  in  a  chaise  of 
mine ;  but  I  heard  from  the  post-boy,  after- 
wards, that  finding  the  old  lord  was  dead, 
and  the  young  lord  gone  with  the  body  into 
Wales,  the  gentleman  had  gone  on  in  the 
chaise  to  Wooler,  seeming  very  anxious  to 
catch   his    lordship    as  soon    as    possible. 
That's  all  I  know  upon  the  subject." 

"And  quite  enough  too,  Mr.  Gunnel," 
said  Mr.  Hargrave,  with  an  approving  nod 
of  the  head. 

"I  am  quite  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Stol- 
terforth. 
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But  Lady  Ann  exclaimed, 

"No,  not  yet.  There  shall  not  be  a 
shade  of  suspicion  left  upon  his  name. 
May  I  ask  you,  Colonel  Mandrake,  to  read 
that  paper  aloud.  You  were  acquainted 
with  my  dear  father,  and  must  know  his 
handwriting  at  the  bottom.  The  other 
signature  I  can  prove,  for  the  witness  is 
now  in  the  house,  who  shall  describe  what 
he  saw  and  heard." 

"  I  will  read  the  paper  at  once,  my 
lady,"  replied  Colonel  Mandrake.  "  I  see 
your  father's  hand-writing,  and  would 
swear  to  it  anywhere,  from  the  peculiar 
turn  of  the  d.  The  confession  of  Stephen 
Hayley,  made  in  the  presence  of  Charles, 
Earl  of  Milford,  on  the  11th.  day  of  Octo- 
ber 18 —  at  Harley  Lodge  in  the  county 
Hertford.  I,  Stephen  Hayley — upon  the 
solemn  promise  of  the  Earl  of  Milford  never 
to  divulge  what  I  am  now  about  to  write, 
until  after  my  death,  except  in  case  a 
young  gentleman,  known  by  the  name  of 
Henry  Hayley,  now  supposed  to  be  dead, 
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should  again  re-appear  in  this  country — do 
hereby  acknowledge,  and  confess  that  I  did 
forge  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Scriven  with 
the  word  "  Accepted  "  on  a  bill  of  exchange, 
which  was  discounted  for  me  by  the  said 
young  gentleman  at  the  house  of  Messrs. 
Stolterforth  and  Co.  bankers,  and  that  he, 
the  said  Henry  Hayley,  was  totally  and 
entirely  ignorant  that  the  bill  was  forged, 
when  he  so  discounted  it,  and  that  he 
never  either  knew  or,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  suspected,  that  the  said  bill  was 
forged  till  the  very  morning  on  which  he 
departed  for  the  continent.  Moreover,  I 
acknowledge  and  confess,  that  he  left  Eng- 
land at  my  earnest  entreaty,  and  solely 
with  the  view  of  saving  my  life,  I  having 
previously  furnished  him  with  a  paper  to 
the  same  effect  as  this  present,  in  order  to 
insure  him  from  danger,  if  he  should  be 
apprehended  and  brought  back.  I  solemnly 
declare  every  word  herein  above  written 
to  be  true;  and  I  authorise  the  Earl  of 
Milford  to  produce  this  paper  in  case  the 
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said  Henry  Hayley  should  not  be  dead, 
and  .should  ever  return  to  England,  and 
to  make  whatever  use  of  it  he  may  think 
fit  after  my  death. 

Signed,  Stephen  Hayley. 

w.,  (Milford. 

Witness,  J 

(^Thomas  Alsager. 

"  My  father's  signature  can  be  proved 
by  Alsager,"  said  Lady  Ann.  uLet 
Thomas  Alsager  be  called ! — Mr.  Hargrave, 
will  you  put  what  questions  to  him  you 
think  necessary." 

When  the  name  of  Thomas  Alsager  had 
been  pronounced,  a  stout,  portly  man,  Lady 
Ann's  butler,  advanced  to  the  table,  bowing 
to  the  magistrates. 

"  Thomas  Alsager,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave, 
"  did  you  ever  witness,  in  the  presence  of 
your  late  master,  the  signature  of  a  gentle- 
man named  Hayley?" 

"  Yes,  your  worship,"  replied  the  man ; 
"  I  did." 
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"  Is  that  your  hand- writing?"  demanded 
Mr.  Hargrave,  showing  him  the  paper. 
"  It  is/'  answered  the  butler. 
"  Describe  what  occurred  on  that  occa- 
sion," said  Mr.  Hargrave. 

"  Why,  your  worship,"  replied  the  man, 
"  my  lord  had  been  very  ill,  from  an  acci- 
dent, by  which  he  had   nearly  been  killed ; 
but  he  had  been  recovering  rapidly,  and 
had  walked  out  once  or  twice,  in  the  park, 
when  one  morning,  at   breakfast,  he   had 
taken  up  a  newspaper,  just  as  I  was  putting 
some  things   on    the  table;    and,   all  in  a 
minute,  he  started  up,  as  if  he  had  seen 
something  frightful,   and  threw  the  paper 
down  under  his  feet,  and  trampled  upon  it. 
I  never  saw   him  in  such  a  way  before; 
and  he  cried  out,  c  Send  a  man  on  horse- 
back, immediately,  for  that  villain  Hay  ley. 
Tell  him  to  comedown  to  me  directly;  and 
say,  if  he  does  not  come,  I  will  come  and 
fetch  him.'     My  lady  was  in  the  room,  and 
she  tried  to  quiet  him.     He  did  get  a  little 
more  composed;  and  he  wrote  a  note,  and 
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sent  the  carriage,  instead  of  a  man  on 
horse-back.  Mr.  Hayley  came  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  when  he  got  out,  I  saw  he 
was  all  pale  and  trembling.  I  showed  him 
into  my  lord's  little  room,  and  there  he  re- 
mained for  about  an  hour,  and  as  I  passed 
and  re-passed,  I  could  hear  my  lord's  voice 
very  high,  at  times,  till  at  last,  he  rang 
the  bell,  as  if  he  would  have  shaken  it 
down.  I  ran  in,  as  fast  as  possible,  and  I 
found  Mr.  Hay  ley  on  his  knees  before  him, 
crying,  c  I  will — I  will,  indeed — I  will  do 
it  this  minute.' 

"  Then  my  lord  answered,  c  Very 
well,  sir,  if  you  have  told  the  truth, 
you  can  have  no  objection  to  write  it. 
You  may  go  away,  Alsager.'  In  about 
half  an  hour  after,  he  rang  again,  but  much 
more  quietly ;  and  when  I  went  in,  I  found 
Mr.  Hayley  sitting  with  that  paper  before 
him,  not  spread  out,  but  doubled  down,  so 
that  I  could  only  see  the  last  words;  and 
my  lord  said,  c  1  wish  you  to  witness  this 
person's  signature,  Alsager.  Now,  Mr. 
Hayley.'     Then  Mr.  Hayley  put  his  hand 
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upon  the  paper,  and  said,  4  All  I  have 
written  in  this  paper  is  true,  so  help  me 
God ;'  and  then  he  wrote  his  name.  My  lord 
wrote  his;  and  I  wrote  mine,  and  went 
away.  In  a  few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Hay- 
ley  went  too;  but  my  lord  would  never  see 
him  afterwards,  though  he  called  once  or 
twice." 

No  farther  questions  were  asked  of  the 
butler;  but  Sir  Harry  Henderson  re- 
marked, 

"  Here  is  your  name  upon  the  back  of 
the  paper,  Hargrave,  I  see." 

"  That  was  merely  for  verification,"  said 
Mr.  Hargrave;  "in  order  to  be  able  to 
prove  how,  when  and  where  this  and  other 
papers  were  found." 

"  Rather  singular,  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Scriven,  whose  bitter  spirit  was  not'  yet 
fully  worked  out,  "  that  the  earl  should 
leave  such  a  paper  about,  when  his  old 
school-fellow's  life  depended  upon  it." 

"  He  did  not  leave  it  about,  sir," 
answered  Lady  Ann.     "  He  placed  it  in  a 
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cabinet,  here  at  Milford,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  and  sealed  up  that  cabinet  with 
a  strip  of  parchment,  impressing  the  wax 
at  each  end,  with  his  own  coat-of-arms. 
The  seal  he  left,  by  his  will,  to  Mr.  Har- 
grave— so  that,  it  has  never  been  in  my 
possession,  nor  have  I  ever  been  at  Milford 
Castle,  since  my  father's  death,  till  I  came 
here  with  Mr.  Hargrave.  The  key  of  the 
cabinet,  sealed  up  in  a  letter  directed  to 
me,  and  explaining  the  nature  of  the  papers 
I  would  find  therein  when  I  came  of  age, 
my  father  ordered  to  be  given  to  me,  after 
his  death.  Mr.  Hargrave  witnessed  my 
opening  of  that  cabinet;  the  parchment 
being  then  uncut,  and  the  seals  unbroken ; 
and  he  wrote  his  name  upon  each  of  the 
papers  found  therein,  to  identify  them,  in 
case  of  need.  I  mention  these  facts,  Mr. 
Scriven,  lest  you  should  suspect  me  of 
fabricating  these  papers — though,  what 
possible  motive  I  could  have  for  fabricating 
them,  might  be  difficult  to  discover." 

"  Not  so  difficult  as  your   ladyship  sup- 
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poses,"  replied  Mr.  Scriven;  with  a  last 
spirt  of  disappointed  spleen.  "  Love  we 
know  will  make  people  do  many  strange 
things." 

"  Love !"  cried  Lady  Ann,  with  a  gay 
smile;  "well  so  be  it.  I  do  love  him!' ' 
and  she  put  her  arm  through  that  of 
Henry — "  I  do  love  him  most  dearly, 
most  truly,  most  tenderly  ln 

"  Then  no  wonder,  madam,  your  lady- 
ship tries  hard  to  save  a  man  you  wish  to 
marry/'  said  Mr.  Scriven. 

"  Marry !"  exclaimed  Lady  Ann,  laugh- 
ing joyously.  "  Nay,  nay,  my  good  sir, 
not  marry  my  own  brother !" 

Mr.  Scriven  looked  confounded;  and 
there  was  many  a  one  besides  in  the  room, 
very  much,  though  not  equally,  surprised. 
After  a  moment's  silence,  however,  Lady 
Ann  turned  to  Henry,  placing  the  rest  of 
the  papers  she  had  brought  in  his  hands, 
and  saying — 

u  There  Henry,  my  dear  brother,  I  put 
you  in  possession  of  that  which   is   yours ! 
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I  am  no  longer  mistress  of  this  house,  of 
this  estate,  or  of  any  of  the  property  of 
the  Milford  family.  They  go  with  the 
title  to  you.  Harley  lodge  and  my 
mother's  property,  are  all  that  I  can  claim ; 
and  I  do  not  think  you  will  make  me 
pay  back  rents  for  that  which  I  have  not 
kept  willingly.  One  such  brother  is  to 
me  worth  all  the  property  in  the  world." 

Henry  threw  his  arms  round  her  and 
kissed  her  tenderly;  but  bursting  away 
from  him,  with  her  own  wild  grace,  she 
cast  herself  upon  the  bosom  of  Maria 
Monk  ton,  and  wept. 

The  magistrates  rose  from  the  table  at 
which  they  had  been  sitting,  and  shook 
hands  with,  and  congratulated  him  who  had 
been  the  object  of  so  much  interest  and  so 
much  investigation.  Charles  Marston  and 
Mr.  Winkworth  were  not  behind  them; 
and  poor  Lady  Fleetwood  exclaimed  with 
a  sigh — 

"  Well,  this  is  very  extraordinary,  and 
verv  fortunate." 
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"  Very  extraordinary  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
Scriven,  drily ;  "  and  not  the  least  extra- 
ordinary part  of  the  whole  is  a  body  of 
magistrates  rising  to  shake  hands  with  a 
person  still  under  a  charge  of  felony." 

"  I  drop  the  charge  entirely,"  said  Mr. 
Stolterforth ;  "I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
as  any  reasonable  man  must  be,  that  there 
is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  it  what- 
ever." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave, 
who  had  heard  Mr.  Scriven's  observation 
and  the  rejoinder,  "  Mr.  Scriven  is  quite 
right.  This  is  an  unusual  manner  of 
expressing  the  unanimous  decision  at 
which,  I  believe,  we  have  arrived.  We 
must  proceed  more  orderly — Sir  Harry 
Henderson! — colonel! — let  me  have  your 
decision.'' 

He  spoke  for  a  single  moment  apart 
with  each  of  his  brother  magistrates ;  and 
then,  resuming  his  seat  with  the  rest,  he 
said — 

"  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  jus- 
tices present,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
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ground  for  the  accusation  which  has  been 
made  against  the  gentleman  known  here 
by  the  name  of  Colonel  Middleton. 
Charge  dismissed !  Clerk,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  send  all  the  papers, 
to  the  proper  quarter,  and  in  case 
of  any  question,  as  to  our  having  acted 
out  of  our  jurisdiction,  I  take  the  respon- 
sibility thereof  upon  myself.  The  prisoner, 
Samuel  Nugent,  must  be  sent  to  London 
with  a  copy  of  the  depositions  by  which  he 
is  affected/' 

"  Then  I  am  to  consider  that  the  case 
against  Colonel  Middleton,  alias  Hayley, 
alias  Milford,  is  disposed  of  ?"  said  Mr. 
Scriven. 

"As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  case 
is,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Hargrave.  "  There  is 
another  case,  however,  affecting  suborna- 
tion of  perjury,  which,  not  having  any 
parallel  case  in  remembrance,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  deal  with.  I  will,  however, 
when  I  get  home,  consult  authorities  on  the 
subject,  and  confer  with  my  brother  magis- 
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trates.     If  you  are  still  in  the  county,  you 
shall  hear  from  me  on  the  matter." 

This  delicate  hint  was  not  lost  upon  Mr. 
Scriven.  Although  he  saw  that  the  game 
was  against  him  indeed,  he  had  a  strong 
inclination  to  see  if  nothing  could  be  done 
to  retrieve  it.  But,  he  was  a  man  of  cal- 
culation— hardy,  persevering,  it  is  true, 
in  pursuit  of  an  object,  but  yet  unwilling 
to  risk  much  upon  a  perilous  speculation 
— and,  in  the  present  instance,  he  was 
quietly  beating  a  retreat,  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Hargrave's  eye  was  off  him.  He  was  in- 
terrupted, however,  in  his  course,  by  a  loud, 
clear,  sharp  voice,  exclaiming, 

"  Hey !  Scriven,  Scriven  I*  and  turning 
round,  as  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  party 
did  at  this  sudden  exclamation,  he  saw  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Winkworth  fixed  upon  him 
through  a  pair  of  large  spectacles.  "  Just 
let  me  remind  you  before  you  go,  Scriven," 
said  Mr.  Winkworth,  "  that  you  owe  the 
sum  of  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
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and  sixty- three  pounds  eleven  shillings  and 
five-pence,  to  the  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns  of  the  late  Stephen  Hay- 
ley,  Esqr.,  whose  sole  representative  I  take 
to  be,  Miss  Kebecca  Hayley,  now  in  con- 
finement, by  your  orders,  at  Brook  Green." 

If  Mr.  Scriven  ever  really  felt  fury,  it 
was  at  that  moment. 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  sir?"  he  de- 
manded, fiercely.  "  Your  assertion  is 
false." 

"  No,  it  is  not,"  answered  Mr.  Wink- 
worth.  "  It  is  quite  true ;  and  not  only 
will  I  prove  it  so,  within  the  next  three 
months,  but  I  will  prove  that  you  have 
owed  it  for  ten  years,  and  denied  the  debt, 
because  you  had  got  possession  of  the 
vouchers." 

Mr.  Scriven  had  waxen  marvellously 
pale  ;  and  he  gazed  in  Mr.  Winkworth's 
face  as  if  he  had  beheld  a  ghost. 

"  And  who  are  you?"  he  demanded,  in 
a  dull,  hollow  tone ;  but  those  were  the  only 
words  he  seeemed  capable  of  uttering. 
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"  I  am  one  who  have  known  you  well," 
replied  Mr.  Winkworth,  "for  well  nigh 
thirty  years;  and  if  your  memory  of  faces 
were  as  good  as  you  pretend,  methinks 
you  might  have  remembered  mine.  There, 
go,  go.  We  shall  meet  in  London  within 
a  month ;  and  pray  you  see  that  my  ac- 
counts with  your  house  are  in  somewhat 
better  order  than  those  of  unhappy  Stephen 
Hayley." 

Mr.  Scriven  was  very  near  the  door;  and 
a  servant  opening  it,  at  that  moment,  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  slipping  out  without 
any  great  bustle. 

Henry  was,  at  that  moment,  speaking 
a  few  words  to  Lady  Ann  Mellent,  and 
pale  Maria  Monkton — pale,  I  say,  for 
agitation  had  blanched  her  cheek  till  it 
looked  like  the  leaf  of  a  lily. 

"  Shall  I  call  him  back  and  ask  him  to 
stay?"  he  said,  in  a  low,  but  eager  tone, 
addressing  Maria. 

"  No,  Henry,  no,"  she  answered,  lay- 
ing her  hand  upon  his  arm,  "  it  would  only 
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be  a  misery  to  himself  and  a  restraint  to 
us.  You  can  never  be  friends,  for  you 
are  nature's  opposites ;  but  you  will  endure 
liim  for  my  sake,  and  better  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

At  that  moment,  Lady  Fleetwood  ad- 
vanced towards  them,  with  a  face  beaming 
with  every  kindly  purpose. 

"  My  dear  lord,"  she  said,  while  Maria 
looked  up  in  his  face,  with  a  gentle  smile, 
"  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely,  and 
dear  Maria  too,  upon  the  wonderful  events 
that  have  happened.  I  don't  understand 
it  at  all  for  my  own  part,  though  I  see  that 
it  has  ended  all  quite  right  and  happily. 
You  must  indeed  forgive  my  poor  brother, 
Scriven ;  for  you  know  he  is  a  dry,  common- 
place man  of  business,  and  I  am  sure  he 
did  it — all  with  the  best  intentions." 

Maria  could  hardly  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing; but  Sir  Harry  Henderson,  who  was 
standing  near,  said,  in  a  jocular  sort  of  way, 

"  Indeed,  Lady  Fleetwood,  we  few  of  us 
understand    the    matter   completely,    and 
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should  like  to  hear  the  whole  explained 
very  much,  without  waiting  for  a  news- 
paper account  thereof/' 

"  Such  explanation,  my  dear  sir,  I  shall  be 
most  happy  to  give  you,"  said  Henry  ;  "  but 
not  now.  I  have  my  sister's  directions  to  ask 
the  whole  party  here  assembled,  and  more 
especially  yourself  and  Colonel  Mandrake, 
to  remain  and  dine  with  us.  I  would  hold 
out  the  explanation  of  all  mysteries  as  a 
temptation,  did  I  not  think  that  the  bare 
request  of  Lady  Ann  would  be  quite  suffi- 
cient for  any  gentleman  here  present." 

"  Assuredly,  assuredly,  my  lord,"  replied 
Colonel  Mandrake,  who  was  a  very  gallant 
old  gentleman,  with  bushy  black  and  white 
eyebrows  and  an  aquiline  nose ;  "  but  we 
are  here,  unfortunately,  in  morning  cos- 
tume." 

"  That  will  be  easily  amended/'  said 
Lady  Ann,  with  one  of  her  gay  looks. 
"  Nobody  will  indeed  remark  Colonel  Man- 
drake's costume  when  he  is  himself 
present;  but  if  he  needs  must  attend  to 
o  2 
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all  those  proprieties  which  so  much  dis- 
tinguish him,  a  man  and  horse  will  be  at 
liberty,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  bring  whatever 
he  requires.  And  now  let  us  adjourn  to 
another  room,  for  this  has  been  so  full  of 
agitating  feelings,  that  the  air  seems  loaded 
with  ill  affections." 

"  Mingled  with  pure  and  noble  ones, 
dear  Ann,"  said  Henry,  laying  his  hand 
upon  hers.  "  Now,  kind  Lady  Fleetwood, 
let  me  give  you  my  arm,  and  let  none  of  us 
regret  what  has  passed,  as  we  have  every 
one  acted  with  the  best  intentions." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Sir  Harry  Henderson  was  very  curious; 
and  lie  longed  to  anticipate  the  explanation 
which  had  been  promised  for  the  evening; 
but  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  principal 
actors  in  the  scene  which  had  just  passed 
had  given  up,  they  thought,  enough  time 
to  facts,  and  were  now  disposed  to  afford  a 
larger  share  to  emotions. 

For  about  half  an  hour,  the  whole  party 
remained  assembled  in  the  drawing-room; 
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but  then,  one  began  to  drop  off  after 
another,  and  the  conversation,  which  had 
been,  at  first,  of  an  eager  yet  gossipping 
kind,  discussing  all  that  had  taken  place, 
and  the  demeanour  of  several  of  those  who 
had  appeared  upon  the  stage,  languished 
for  want  of  fresh  materials. 

Mr.  Hargrave,  though  the  oldest  man  of 
the  party,  was  the  one  for  whom  a  sensitive 
heart  and  intelligent  mind  had  preserved, 
least  impaired,  that  delicate  perception — 
or  rather,  I  should  have  said,  intuition — of 
the  feelings  of  others,  which  is  so  beautiful 
to  see,  at  a  period  of  life  when  passions 
have  become  memories,  and  the  emotions  of 
life  are  stilled  by  the  awful  presence  of  the 
yawning  grave. 

He  watched  the  face  of  Maria  Monkton, 
for  a  moment,  as  she  sat  with  her  cheek 
leaning  on  her  hand,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
floor,  and  her  mind  evidently  brooding  over 
the  scenes  which  had  that  morning  taken 
place,  her  heart  thrilling  with  sensations 
of  joy  and  thankfulness.     He  saw  the  eyes 
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of  the  young  earl  turn  to  her  with  a  long- 
ing glance,  as  if  he  would  fain  have  cast 
his  arms  round  her  and  pressed  her  to 
his  heart;  and  the  old  man  said  to  .him- 
self, 

"  These  young  people  would  be  better 
with  fewer  eyes  upon  them. — Come,  Sir 
Harry,"  he  continued,  aloud,  "  you  and  the 
Colonel  must  take  a  walk  through  the  park 
with  me,  and  see  the  improvements  I  was 
proposing  to  Lady  Ann,  the  other  day.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  may  find  favour 
with  her  brother;  but  I  shall  plead  for 
them  strongly — for  there  is  no  art  so  full 
of  vanity  as  landscape  gardening." 

"  Will  you  come  and  judge  of  them,  my 
lord  ?"  asked  Colonel  Mandrake ;  but  Henry 
replied, 

"  I  fear,  my  dear  sir,  my  thoughts  would 
be  so  busy  with  other  things,  that  I  should 
not  do  them  justice.  In  a  short  time,  I 
think,  I  shall  beg  the  advice  of  all  three 
gentlemen,  upon  many  points,  both  of  taste 
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and  business ;  but  to-day  I  will  not  venture 
to  do  so." 

Mr.  Ilargrave  then,  with  his  two  com- 
panions, walked  out  into  the  park.  Mr. 
Winkworth  had  quitted  the  drawing-room 
some  time  before.  Lady  Ann  had  disap- 
peared: Charles  Marston  was  not  to  be 
seen:  and  Lady  Fleetwood,  Maria,  Mrs. 
Brice,  and  Henry,  were  the  only  persons 
remaining.  Mrs .  Brice  slipped  quietly  away ; 
and  dear  Aunt  Fleetwood  sat,  for  a  minute 
or  two,  debating  with  herself  what  she 
should  do.  .She  knew  that  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  for  Maria  to  be  left  alone,  for  a 
time,  with  her  lover.  She  had  not  forgotten 
so  much  the  lessons  of  youth  as  to  doubt  that ; 
but  she  thought  it  would  distress  her  niece, 
if  she  brought  the  matter  about  too  osten- 
tatiously, and  she  puzzled  herself  for  an 
excuse,  finding  none,  till,  at  length,  Henry 
laid  his  hand  upon  Maria's  arm,  saying, 

"  Dear  Maria,  I  want  to  speak  with  you, 
for  a  few  moments," 
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Then,  Lady  Fleetwood  started  up  to  go, 
without  any  excuse  at  all ;  first,  dropped  her 
gloves,  and  then  her  handkerchief,  and 
then,  the  everlasting  purse.  Henry  picked 
them  up,  with  a  smile,  saying, 

"  Dear  Lady  Fleetwood,  what  I  said  need 
not  banish  you.  We  are  going  to  the  little 
breakfast-room.'' 

"  No,  no,  stay  here,"  said  Lady  Fleet- 
wood, hurrying  away.  But  there  was  a 
fatality  about  her  best  intentions;  and 
directing  her  steps  to  the  library,  she  opened 
the  door  hurriedly,  trying  with  one  hand 
to  keep  fast  hold  of  her  gloves  and  hand- 
kerchief and  of  the  purse  with  the  other, 
when  on  the  door  flying  back  farther  than 
she  intended,  she  saw  before  her,  Charles 
Marston  and  Lady  Ann  Mellent,  with  his 
arm  round  her  waist!  Lady  Fleetwood 
would  fain  have  retreated  instantly;  but 
she  had  to  shut  the  door;  and  in  so  doing 
she  dropped  the  purse  again;  and  as  she 
stooped  to  pick  that  up,  the  door  coming  to 
vehemently  hit  her  on  the  head,  and  nearly 
0  5 
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knocked  her  down.  But  while  Charles  was 
hurrying  to  her  assistance,  and  Lady  Ann 
stood  half  laughing,  half  crying  by  the 
table,  she  contrived  to  gather  up  the  purse, 
and  beat  a  retreat.  Her  next  harbour  of 
refuge  was  the  little  breakfast  room ;  but 
there  again  she  found  Henry  and  Maria,  who 
had  gone  thither  to  avoid  interruption ;  and, 
at  last,  she  bethought  her,  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  try  her  own  bed-room,  which  she 
had  the  happiness  of  finding  vacant. 

"  Dear  Lady  Fleetwood !"  said  Ann 
Mellent,  when  Charles  returned,  "  Fate 
seems  to  lay  traps  for  her.  But  now, 
Charles,  remember  our  present  compact,  and 
keep  it  better  than  you  did  the  last.  Do 
you  suppose  I  did  not  see,  while  under  all 
your  affectation  of  cool  confidence  and  im- 
plicit trust,  your  angry  spirit  was  accusing 
me  of  every  kind  of  coquetry,  and  grilling 
itself,  like  a  London  woman's  head  in  a 
lace  bonnet  going  out  in  August,  in  an  open 
carriage,  to  a  pic-nic  at  Shooter's  Hill." 

Charles  Marston  laughed. 
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"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  true.  I  was 
uneasy,  dearest  Ann,  but  not  with  any 
doubt  or  distrust,  as  you  suppose ;  for  of 
your  love  and  truth  I  had  no  doubt;  but 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  divine  such  a 
cause  as  has  now  appeared  for  your  con- 
duct, and  you  must  confess  yourself  that 
nothing  else  but  such  a  cause  could  justify 
it." 

"  You  might  have  been  quite  sure,"  re- 
plied Lady  Ann,  "  that  I  had  a  sufficient 
cause.  But  I  will  own  the  trial  was 
hard,"  she  added  in  a  lighter  tone;  for 
her  first  words  had  been  spoken  gravely; 
"  and  therefore  I  forgive  you.  I  took  a  sly, 
quiet  look  at  your  face,  when  the  secret 
came  out ;  and  I  must  say,  I  never 
saw  a  more  remarkable  look  of  fool- 
ish astonishment.  However  perhaps  I 
may  surprise  you  still  more  before  I 
have  done  to  day;  and  then  I  suppose  it 
will  be  all  over,  and  I  shall  sink  down 
into  a  tame,  quiet,  every-day  sort  of  wife, 
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who,  if  ever  slie  ventures  upon  one  of  her 
old  vagaries,  will  be  scolded  heartily  and 
endure  it  with  due  submission." 

"  No,  no,  dear  girl,"  he  answered ; 
"  you  must  be  ever,  as  far  as  possible,  what 
you  are  now.  I  love  you,  as  you  are,  and 
could  not  love  you  better  for  any  change. 
Depend  upon  it,  dear  Ann,  it  is  the 
change  after  marriage  from  what  people 
were,  or  seemed  before  marriage,  which  is 
the  source  of  nine  tenths  of  the  unhappi- 
ness,  one  sometimes  hears  of,  in  married 
life." 

"  Then  take  care  what  you  are  about, 
Charles,"  said  Lady  Ann,  with  a  look  of 
surprise ;  "  for  you  are  actually  changing 
already.  You  are  talking  like  a  reason- 
able man.  Now  you  know  quite  well,  if 
I  had  ever  thought  you  pretended  to  such 
a  character,  I  never  would  have  consented 
to  marry  you.  But  I  forgot  one  thing. 
You  may  very  likely  not  wish  to  marry  me, 
now.  Do  you  remember,  sir,  coming  to 
me  one  morning,  with  a  grave  and  serious 
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face,  and  setting  me  free  from  all  promises, 
because  an  alteration  had  taken  place  in  your 
circumstances?  Now,  a  very  great  altera- 
tion has  taken  place  in  mine — having  lost 
more  than  thirty  thousand  a-year — and 
therefore,  I  now  set  you  free." 

Charles  Marston  laughed. 

"  I  won't  be  free,"  he  answered;  "  I  re- 
fuse emancipation;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  love,  I  am  very  glad  it  is  so. 
The  marriage  is  not  now  so  unequal  as  it 
was.  The  good  world  would  only  have 
said " 

"  Never  mind  what  the  world  would 
say,  Charles,"  answered  Lady  Ann.  "  The 
world  is  a  great  fool,  and  says,  every  day, 
the  most  ridiculous  things,  which  nobody 
should  care  about,  or  think  of.  And  now, 
to  prove  how  little  I  care,  I  am  going  to 
sit  with  Mr.  Winkworth,  in  his  bed-room, 
for  half  an  hour."' 

"  Well,  go,"  said  Charles.  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  stop  you;  but  come  down  again 
soon,    for    I      am    determined  to    have    a 
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long  ramble    in   the   park   with    yon — all 
alone." 

"  We  shall   see,"  answered    Lady    Ann, 
and  left  him. 

While  the  conversation,  which  I  have 
just  detailed,  was  taking  place  in  one  part 
of  the  house,  one  of  a  very  different  tone 
went  on,  in  the  little  breakfast  room,  be- 
tween Maria  and  her  lover.  She  had  gone 
thither  with  her  arm  through  his,  but 
somehow  when  seated  on  the  sofa  there, 
his  arm  had  fallen  round  her,  and  his  hand 
clasped  hers.  We  have  heard  of  eloquent 
silence;  and  I  am  not  indeed  very  fond  of 
the  expression,  nor  indeed  of  any  paradoxi- 
cal figures.  Still  Maria  and  Henry  were 
silent,  quite  silent,  for  a  minute  or  two 
after  they  entered  the  room,  and  their 
silence  might  well  indicate  the  presence  of 
many  powerful  emotions  in  their  hearts — 
too  large,  too  powerful  for  words.  The 
first  which  Henry  uttered  were,  "  Do  you 
forgive  me,  Maria?'' 

"Forgive  you  for  what,  Henry?"    she 
asked. 
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"  For  keeping  you  in  suspense,"  he 
answered,  "  for  withholding  from  you  that 
full,  entire,  unclouded  confidence  which  shall 
never  be  withheld  again.  The  only  cause 
was,  dear  Maria,  that  my  dear,  kind,  generous 
sister,  who  rejoices  as  much  to  see  herself 
deprived  of  a  large  property  as  others 
would  rejoice  to  receive  one,  bound  me  to 
silence,  till  everything  was  prepared,  both 
to  establish  my  claims  and  to  meet  any 
charges  against  me.  She  was  fearful  that 
the  least  hint  escaping  might  precipitate 
matters,  and  place  us  for  a  time  at  least  in 
a  difficult,  if  not  a  dangerous  situation. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  there  might  be  a  little  of 
the  spirit  of  adventure  and  romance  in  her 
desire  for  keeping  everything  secret  to  the 
last ;  but  still  you  will  own  she  has  managed 
admirably  for  me." 

"Admirably  indeed,"  exclaimed  Maria, 
with  the  tears  in  her  eyes  ;  "  and  when  at 
last  she  said,  4  What  marry  my  brother !' 
I  felt  inclined  to  run  forward,  and  cast  my- 
self at  her  feet.   But  oh,  Henry,  what  can  I 
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say  of  my  uncle's  conduct?  What  must 
you  feel  towards  him?  And  are  you  quite, 
quite  sure  that  you  will  never  let  any  of 
those  feelings  fall  back  upon  me?'' 

"  Can  you  believe  it  for  a  moment,  my 
beloved?"    he  replied,    "  What  upon  you, 
the  dearest,  the  best,  the  earliest  friend  I 
have — you  whose  noble  heart  judged  mine 
rightly  from  the  beginning — you  who  never 
abandoned  me,  who  never  failed  me,  who 
received  me  on  my  return  with  the  same 
affection,    the  same  confidence  which  had 
existed  between  us  in  childhood,  you,  who 
upon  my    simple  assurance,    unsupported, 
unconfirmed,  believed  the  tale  I  told,  and 
in  the  moment  of  danger  and  difficulty  con- 
ferred upon  me  that  blessed  hope  which  gave 
me  strength  and  courage  to  encounter  every 
peril    and    triumph  over  every   obstacle! 
Oh,    no,    Maria,    no,     I  .  shall    ever   look 
upon    you    and    your  love    as    the  crown- 
ing    mercies    of    all    those    with    which 
Heaven  has  compensated  for  a  short  period 
of  anguish  and  disgrace.     So  far  from  my 
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feelings  towards  Mr.  Scriven  falling  back 
upon  you,  I  trust,  and  indeed  am  sure,  that 
my  feelings  towards  you  will  sensibly  affect 
my  sensations  towards  him.  Angry  and 
indignant,  I  must  feel ;  but  I  will  try,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  banish  all  such  emotions,  and 
will  never  forget  that  he  is  the  uncle  of  one 
who  loved  and  supported  me  in  adversity 
and  sorrow." 

Another  silent  pause  succeeded,  for  Maria 
did  not  reply;  but  she  thanked  him  in  her 
heart,  and  then  looking  up  in  his  face,  she 
said,  "  There  is  much,  I  suppose,  still  to  be 
done,  to  establish  your  rights." 

"  Not  much,"  replied  Henry.  "  The 
whole  case  I  think  is  very  clear.  The 
very  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Scriven,  to  prove 
that  I  am  Henry  Hayley,  all  tend  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  I  am  the  son  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Milford !  and  my  dear  sister 
Ann,  had  that  in  view,  in  suffering  him  to 
go  on  so  long,  without  bringing  forward  the 
proofs  of  my  innocence  which  she  possessed. 
Indeed  she  managed  the  whole,  with  a 
degree  of    skill    and   judgment,  quite    ex- 
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traordinary  in  one  so  young,  and  ap- 
parently wild.  The  proofs  of  my  own 
legitimacy  I  have  myself  obtained,  in  an 
extraordinary  manner;  and  two  or  three 
papers,  which  were  luckily  not  in  the  pocket- 
book,  of  which  I  was  robbed,  fill  up  every 
break  in  the  chain  of  evidence.  You  will 
hear  the  whole  to-night  fully  detailed,  and 
will  see,  that,  though  aristocratic  by 
the  father's  side,  I  am  plebeian  by  the 
mother's ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  love 
or  esteem  me  the  less  for  that.  Nor  to  say 
the  truth,  do  I  myself  regret  it ;  for  I  do 
believe  that  it  is  by  the  frequent  mingling 
of  plebeian  with  patrician  blood,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  this  country  is  so  different 
from,  and  so  much  superior  to  that  of  any 
other.  My  grandfather  is  still  living,  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  English  yeoman;  and 
I  know  that  my  Maria  will  join  with  me, 
in  making  him  forget  his  sorrows.  Some 
prejudices  indeed  I  know  he  has,  especially 
against  men  of  a  higher  rank  and  station 
than  his  own;  but  those  I  am  sure  will  be 
removed  when  he  finds  that  his  daughter's 
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son  can  be  fully  as  proud  of  the  upright 
honesty,  of  one  ancestor,  as  of  the  rank 
and  station  of  another. 

"  But  what  will  you  do  with  regard  to  the 
property  you  have  inherited  in  Spain,  and 
the  family  there  which  claims  you  as  one 
of  its  members?"  demanded  Maria. 

"  That  will  be  easily  managed,"  answered 
Henry,  "  though  it  certainly  is  a  curious 
situation  to  be,  as  Mrs.  Malaprop  calls  it, 
— c  three  gentlemen  in  one,'  Henry  Hay  ley, 
Frank  Middleton,  and  Lord  Milford.  How- 
ever, Henry  Hayley  we  shall  soon  dispose 
of;  and  Frank  Middleton's  conduct  will  be 
very  clear — to  renounce  the  name,  to  re- 
store the  whole  property,  to  repay  every 
dollar  I  have  received  from  it.  The  family 
will  be  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
restitution ;  for  it  was  left  to  me  by  will, 
not  taken  as  succession,  and  I  have  a  letter 
from  Don  Balthazar,  at  the  time  he  made  his 
will,  stating  that  he  knew  me  to  be  no  rela- 
tion, and  was  acquainted  with  my  name 
and  history,  but  left  me  the  property  with 
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that  knowledge.  The  family  therefore  could 
establish  no  legal  claim  to  that  which  I  in- 
tend to  restore.  The  letter  will  only  be 
useful  as  justifying  me  in  all  eyes  for  having 
retained  the  property  so  long  ;  but  I  would 
fain,  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  come  out 
clear  of  any  imputation/' 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,''  replied  Maria, 
"I  always  was  sure  of  it,  Henry;  and  I 
must  do  my  aunt  Fleetwood  the  justice  to 
say,  that  she  has  never  ceased  to  maintain 
your  innocence  also." 

"  Dear  aunt  Fleetwood,''  said  Henry, 
with  a  smile.  "  I  know,  Maria,  she  loved 
me  when  a  boy,  and  would  not  easily  be- 
lieve any  evil  of  me.  We  must  not  forget 
her  in  our  own  happiness,  Maria,  although 
ours  will,  1  am  sure,  greatly  contribute  to 
hers.  She  must  be  with  us  as  much  as 
possible ;  and  I  trust  and  believe  that  her 
good  intentions  will  no  longer  have  any 
power  of  working  in  a  contrary  sense." 

The  conversation  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  for  some  time,  and  then  the  whole  party 
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reassembled  at  luncheon.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  rambles  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  in  those  various  ways  of  killing  man's 
best  friend,  Time,  which  we  usually  see  prac- 
tised in  a  country  house.  To  Lady  Fleetwood, 
Henry  was  tender  kindness  itself,  and  he 
soon  taught  the  excellent  lady  to  imagine 
that  her  good  intentions,  though  they  had 
taken  a  droll  course,  had  operated  for  his 
benefit,  and  to  congratulate  herself  upon 
the  result.  Joshua  Brown  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  Carlini ;  and  all  the  servants 
of  the  house,  though  they  did  not  com- 
prehend the  matter  at  all  clearly,  ad- 
dressed Lady  Ann's  acknowledged  brother 
with  infinite  reverence,  and  called  him, 
at  every  other  word,   "  my  lord." 
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CHAPTER   XII. 


It  was  after  dinner.  The  summer  light 
had  faded  from  the  evening  sky ;  yet  there 
were  roses  in  the  west,  and  a  bright  star 
following,  like  a  fair  handmaid,  upon  Cynthia's 
footsteps  through  the  sky.  The  curtains 
were  not  drawn ;  and  the  purple  hue  of  the 
past  day  spread  through  the  dining-room, 
mingling  with  the  more  powerful  light  of 
the  lamps,  like  calm,  sad  memories  temper- 
ing present  joys. 

The  party  at  Milford  Castle  consisted, 
as  the  reader  knows,  of  ten  persons;  and 
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they  were  still  seated  round  the  table.  Lady 
Ann  was  at  one  end;  her  brother  had 
naturally  assumed  the  other.  The  dessert, 
such  as  it  was  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
was  still  before  them.  The  excellent  wine 
had  gone  once  round.  The  common  place 
chat  of  the  dinner  table  had  gradually 
subsided;  and  one  of  those  fits  of  silence 
which  very  often  indicate  expectation  had 
fallen  upon  the  whole  party.  The  one  who 
was  the  most  eager  for  the  promised  ex- 
planation was  Sir  Harry  Henderson,  who 
said,  after  the  silence  had  continued  for 
perhaps  half  a  minute, 

"  You  promised  us  a  history,  my  lord,  or 
perhaps  even,  I  might  call  it,  a  romance,  for 
certainly  it  savours  of  the  romantic." 

"It  does,  indeed,"  answered  Henry; 
"  but,  like  many  another  romantic  thing, 
it  is  very — very  true.  I  think,  however — 
although  with  my  dear  sister  and  myself, 
some  painful  memories  may  arise  and  some 
gloomy  thoughts  be  awakened — yet,  it  will 
be  better  to  read  you  the  letter  of  him  who 
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knew  the  whole  circumstances,  from  being 
the  principal  actor  in  them,  rather  than  give 
you  my  own  version  of  the  details.  I  will 
only  premise,  that  from  this  letter,  Lady 
Ann  first  learned  that  she  had  ever  had  a 
brother.  The  demonstrable  proofs  were 
found  in  the  cabinet,  which,  as  you  have 
heard,  was  opened  by  her,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Hargrave." 

Thus  saying,  he  rose  and  rang  the  bell, 
ordering,  when  the  servant  appeared,  that 
a  green  box  of  papers  should  be  brought 
him  out  of  his  room.  When  it  had  been 
procured,  he  opened  it,  and  took  out  a 
letter  from  the  top,  containing  several 
closely  written  pages;  and  having  looked 
at  it  for  a  moment,  he  said, 

"  After  the  death  of  my  father,  the  late 
Earl  of  Milford,  this  letter  was  delivered, 
by  his  executors,  to  his  daughter,  Lady 
Ann,  whom  he  then  believed  to  be  his  only 
surviving  child.  It  contained  the  key  of 
the  cabinet,  to  which  you  have  heard  allu- 
sion made ;  and  it  bears,  marked  upon  the 
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back,  *  To  be  opened  by  my  daughter, 
Lady  Ann,  when  she  shall  arrive  at  the  age 
of  one-and- twenty  years — provided  it  should 
please  Heaven  that  she  should  survive  me.' 
The  letter  then  proceeds,  as  follows : — 

"  i  My  dearest  child, 

" '  You  must  have  remarked  that  my 
health  has  been  gradually  failing,  for 
some  years.  The  medical  men  attribute 
this  decay  to  an  accident  I  met  with,  which 
you  well  remember.  I  myself  connect  it 
with  a  much  more  painful  event,  of  which 
they  know  nothing.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
by  any  drugs,  remedy  the  disease.  I  am 
now  about  to  unburden  my  whole  heart, 
— for  the  first  time  in  my  life — to  you ;  for  I 
feel  that  I  am  soon  about  to  be  called  hence ; 
and — though  most  improbable — events 
might  occur,  which  would  render  the  secret 
of  my  early  life  important  both  to  yourself 
and  others.  I  know  you,  my  dearest  child, 
well,  thoroughly,  entirely;  and  I  can  trust 
implicitly  both  to  your  heart  and  your  un- 
derstanding.      You   are    too    dutiful  and 

VOL.    III.  p 
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affectionate  a  child  to  blame  your  father 
severely,  even  if  you  find  he  has  committed, 
some  errors,  or  to  scorn  his  injunctions, 
even  if  you  cannot  always  approve  his  con- 
duct. Neither  will  I  blame  my  own  parent, 
although  we  did  not  live  on  those  terms  of 
tender  confidence  in  which  you  and  I  have 
always  dwelt  together ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  speak  of  his  character,  to 
account  for,  if  not  to  justify  my  own 
actions. 

" c  Let  me  tell  you,  then,  my  early 
history.  I  was  my  father's  second  son; 
and  never  loved  as  my  elder  brother  was. 
That  brother  was  kind  and  good,  and 
worthy  of  all  affection;  but  even  to  him 
my  father  was  usually  stern,  and  often 
even  violent.  To  me,  my  father's  de- 
meanour was  exceedingly  harsh  and  im- 
perious. Instant  obedience  to  his  lightest 
word  was  exacted,  in  all  things,  as  was, 
perhaps,  right  and  due;  but  no  command 
ever  came  unaccompanied  by  a  threat,  and 
no  threat  ever  remained  unfulfilled,  if  the 
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command  was,  even  by  mistake,  disobeyed. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  make  fear 
supersede  both  affection  and  a  sense  of 
duty;  and  he  succeeded  but  too  well.  I 
learned  to  dread  him ;  and  even  after  my 
poor  brother's  death,  that  sad  lesson  was 
not  forgotten.  As  his  heir,  I  was  furnished 
with  ample  means,  and  received  a  very 
good  education;  but  before  my  brother's 
death,  I  had  been  placed  at  a  somewhat 
inferior  school,  where  I  formed  a  very  strict 
intimacy  with  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Hayley. 
You  have  seen  him  often,  as  a  man,  and 
must  recollect  him.  He  was  weak,  timid, 
and  somewhat  cowardly ;  but  I  was  in  the 
custom  of  defending  him  from  the  attacks 
of  elder  and  stronger  boys,  and  we  natu- 
rally learn  to  love  what  we  protect.  When 
I  afterwards  went  to  Eton,  Stephen  Hayley 
followed  me  thither,  and  our  friendship 
continued  unabated.  Even  when  I  was 
sent  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  with  a 
tutor,  I  used  regularly  to  correspond  with 
Hayley,  my  new  rank  as  Lord  Mellent 
p  2 
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making  not  the  least  change  in  our  in- 
timacy, though  he  had  now  become  a  clerk 
in  a  great  merchant's  house.  It  was  not 
long  after  my  return,  and  while  I  was  still 
a  student  at  Oxford,  that  an  event  occurred 
the  consequences  of  which  have  chequered 
my  golden  fate  with  shades  unalterably 
dark.  One  day,  in  a  country  village, 
where  I  had  gone  to  study  more  quietly  for 
my  degree  than  I  could  do  elsewhere,  I  saw 
a  girl  of  the  most  surpassing  beauty  that 
can  be  conceived.  The  first  meeting  was 
merely  accidental;  but  the  second  was  de- 
signed ;  for  I  enquired  eagerly  who  she  was, 
and  finding  that  her  father  was  a  wealthy 
and  honest  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Graves, 
I  contrived  to  introduce  myself  to  him  as 
a  person  wishing  to  purchase  a  horse. 
I  soon  made  myself  intimate  in  his  family, 
and  the  admiration  I  had  conceived  for  his 
daughter  ripened  into  the  warmest  and 
truest  love.  She  wTas  as  gentle  and  kind, 
and  good,  and  graceful,  as  she  was  beauti- 
ful ;  and  even  had  such  a  thing  been  possible, 
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my  dearest  Ann,  which  it  was  not,  I  would 
not  have  misled  her  for  the  world.  But 
my  position  was  very  difficult.  I  knew 
my  father's  proud  spirit  and  highly  aris- 
tocratic feelings,  and  that  his  consent  to 
my  marriage  with  a  farmer's  daughter 
was  quite  out  of  all  hope.  But  I  loved 
her,  and  she  loved  me ;  and  I  told  her  all 
my  difficulties.  She  and  she  alone  knew 
who  I  was,  for  I  had  given  myself  out  as  a 
merchant,  and  the  son  of  a  merchant,  to 
escape  visits  and  civilities  which  might  be 
burdensome.  We  hesitated,  we  doubted 
long ;  but,  at  length,  passion  triumphed  over 
prudence,  and  she  was  persuaded  to  fly 
with  me,  and  unite  her  fate  to  mine.  We 
were  married  in  secret,  and  passed  near  a 
year  in  the  fondest  affection.  All  that  she 
exacted  was  permission  to  write  to  her 
father  to  assure  him  that  she  was  a  wife. 
When  the  time  approached,  however,  at 
which  she  was  to  give  birth  to  a  child, 
fears  assailed  her,  and  remorse,  for  having 
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left  her  parent's  house.  She  made  me 
promise  that,  if  real  danger  occurred,  I 
would  send  for  him  with  all  speed,  that  she 
might  receive  his  pardon  and  his  blessing 
before  she  died. 

"  c  Danger  did  come,  my  child,  and  death ; 
but  she  had  the  satisfaction  she  sought. 
Her  father  and  her  husband  were  with  her 
at  the  last  hour,  and  she  died  forgiven, 
leaving  me  with  a  poor  helpless  infant. 
The  old  man  fled  from  the  cottage  almost 
in  a  state  of  madness,  and  my  own  mind 
was  so  troubled,  that,  for  three  days,  I 
forgot  all  the  dangers  of  my  situation. 
They  were  very  many,  as  I  will  explain  to 
you  soon ;  and  to  avoid  them,  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  cottage  with  the  child,  as  soon 
as  the  funeral  was  over,  to  consign  the 
poor  infant  to  the  charge  of  a  nurse,  and 
to  appear  in  the  gay  world  of  London,  with 
a  calm  face,  and  none  of  the  external  signs 
of  that  mourning  which  was  sincerely  in 
my  heart. 
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"  *  I  must  now  go  back  to  tell  some  other 
events  which  had  occurred.  Like  most 
young  men  of  my  day,  I  had  been  some- 
what extravagant,  and  had  lived  a  good 
deal  beyond  the  income  which  my  father 
allowed  me.  My  debts  amounted  to  between 
nine  and  ten  thousand  pounds  when  I  first 
met  with  poor  Mary  Graves.  My  creditors 
were  importunate ;  but  I  had  not  the  means 
of  paying  them;  and,  about  seven  months 
after  my  marriage,  one  of  them  applied  to 
my  father.  He  sent  for  me,  and  sternly 
demanded  that  I  should  give  him  an  ac- 
count of  everything  I  owed.  I  did  so ;  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I  found  him  much  less 
enraged  than  I  could  have  imagined.  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  a  project  in 
his  head,  which  would  compel  me  to  disobey 
and  offend  him.  He  asked  me  if  I  had 
ever  seen  a  young  lady,  whom  he  named — 
in  short  your  own  dear  mother.  I  told 
him  I  had  not,  but  that  I  had  ever  heard 
her  highly  spoken  of.  He  then  informed 
me  that  he  was  acquainted  with  her  father, 
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and  that,  as  she  was  an  only  child  and 
heiress  of  considerable  wealth,  he  had  proposed 
to  him  a  marriage  between  her  and  me. 
Your  maternal  grandfather  had  consented 
upon  the  condition  that  the  marriage  was 
agreeable  to  ourselves ;  and  my  father  now 
said,  "  On  condition  of  your  marrying  this 
young  lady,  I  will  at  once  pay  your  debts, 
and  settle  a  larger  income  upon  you."     I 
cannot  describe    minutely  the    scene  that 
ensued.     Of  course  I  was  obliged  to  refuse ; 
and  I  did  so  decidedly  and  at  once.     That 
was  sufficient  to  excite  great  wrath ;    but 
he  smothered  it  in  a  degree,  and  requested 
me  at  least  to  see  the  young  lady  before  I 
decided.     I  endeavoured,  as  humbly  as  I 
could,  to  represent  to  him  that,  by  pursuing 
such  a  course,  and  then  refusing  to  marry 
her,  especially  after  what  had  taken  place 
between  him  and  her  father,  I  should  be 
grossly  wronging  and  insulting  her.     But 
now  the  storm  broke  forth.     He  told  me 
that  a  rumour  had  reached  him,  that  I  was 
either  keeping,  or  had  married,  some  low 
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woman;  that  he  had  refused  to  believe 
such  an  assertion ;  but  that  my  conduct 
gave  such  strong  confirmation,  he  would 
take  means  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  if  he 
found  I  had  been  guilty  of  so  base  a  dere- 
liction of  my  duty  to  him,  and  of  my  rank 
and  station  in  society,  he  would  cast  me  off 
for  ever ;  would  bequeath  every  farthing  of  the 
property  which  he  could  alienate — and  that 
was  nearly  the  wdiole — to  strangers,  and 
leave  me,  what  he  justly  called,  that  most 
miserable  of  wretches  a  titled  beggar.  He 
would  not  hear  me  utter  a  word,  but  drove 
me  forth  from  his  presence  to  seek  comfort 
with  my  poor  wife,  from  whom  I  was 
obliged  to  conceal  the  sorrows  which  my 
marriage  with  her  had  brought  upon  me. 

"  c  Thus  matters  continued  till  her  death : 
I  knowing  that  I  was  watched,  and  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  a  thousand  stratagems 
to  conceal  my  movements.  Even  after 
the  poor  girl's  death,  I  knew  my  father  too 
well  to  doubt  that,  if  he  discovered  I  had  a 
son  by  such  a  marriage,  he  would  carry  his 
P    5 
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threat  into  execution ;  and  in  my  difficult  J 
and  distress  I  applied  to  my  friend  Hay  ley  1 
made  him  my  confidant,  and  induced  him 
to  promise  that  he  would  acknowledge  the 
child  as  his  own,  and  superintend  his  edu- 
cation, till  such  time  as  I  was  enabled 
publicly  to  declare  my  marriage. 

"  c  Some  months  after,  I  accidentally  met 
with  your  mother  in  society,  found  her 
beautiful,  amiable,  and  in  every  respect 
agreeable  to  me  ;  and  I  took  means  to  make 
myself  agreeable  to  her.  She  was  quite 
unconscious  of  what  had  previously  taken 
place,  and  gave  such  encouragement  as  no 
well  educated  woman  would  afford  to  a 
man  whom  she  would  afterwards  reject. 
Her  father,  however,  who  was  well  aware 
of  the  whole,  at  first  treated  me  very  coldly ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
offer  her  my  hand,  I  thought  it  right  to 
have  an  explanation  with  him;  and  I 
pointed  out  to  him,  that  I  had  acted  ho- 
nourably towards  his  daughter,  in  refusing 
to  be  introduced  to  her  with   such  views, 
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unless  I  was  positively  determine  1  to  carry 
them  out.  I  soon  overcame  all  his  preju- 
dices. He  became  attached  to  me.  His 
daughter  accepted  my  offered  hand ;  and  I 
wrote  to  my  father,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
for  some  months,  hoping  that  my  obedience, 
tardy  as  it  was,  would  be  accepted.  He 
was  not  fond  of  writing ;  and  he  sent  to 
me  to  come  to  him.  When  I  went,  my 
treatment  was  that  which  might  have 
been  shown  towards  a  very  lowly  depen- 
dent. He  told  me  that,  if  I  wished  to  show 
myself  dutiful,  my  submission  came  too 
late  ;  that  now  I  might  marry  your  mother 
or  not,  as  I  pleased;  that  he  approved  of 
the  match,  but  did  not  require  it ;  and  that, 
although  he  would  allow  me  an  income  equal 
to  my  station  and  expectations,  he  would 
settle  -nothing  upon  me.  He  added,  in  a  low 
but  very  menacing  tone,  '  I  have  my  doubts, 
young  man,  I  have  my  doubts  ;  and  if  I  ever 
find  that  you  have  degraded  your  name  or 
rank,  I  will  leave  you  without  one 
penny  of  which  I  can  deprive  you.' 
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"  *  I  was  obliged  to  bear  these  tidings  to 
my  future  father-in-law ;  but  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  ambition,  he  was  a  kind- 
hearted  and  affectionate  man.  He  knew 
that  his  daughter  loved  me.  He  felt 
confident  from  all  he  had  seen,  that  I  loved 
her;  and  his  consent  to  our  marriage  was 
given — unwillingly,  indeed,  for  he  was  suf- 
ficiently wealthy  to  look  high  for  a  match 
for  his  daughter,  and  to  desire  a  settle- 
ment proportionate  to  her  fortune.  How- 
ever, all  objections  were  waved,  and  we 
were  married.  My  father's  allowance  was 
liberal.  Her  fortune  was  large,  and  eight 
months  after  it  was  trebled  by  the  death 
of  her  father.  All  that  I  possessed  how- 
ever, and  all  that  I  should  ever  possess, 
except  a  very  small  modicum,  depended 
upon  the  earl's  never  discovering  that  I  had 
contracted  a  previous  marriage,  and  had  a 
son  by  a  plebeian  wife.  My  dear  boy  there- 
fore, remained  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hay- 
ley,  was  brought  home  by  him,  while  yet 
almost  an  infant,  acknowledged  as  his  son, 
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educated  with  great  care,  and  displayed  in 
person  and  in  mind,  in  character  and  de- 
meanour— " 

"  '  But  I  need  not  read  all  that,"  said 
Henry.  "  After  a  few  commendations 
on  my  boyhood,  the  letter  goes  on  thus." 

"  4  You  have  seen  him  often,  my  dear 
Ann.  You  knew  him  well,  for  I  brought 
him  up  with  you  almost  as  a  brother,  in- 
tending to  tell  you  that  he  actually  was  so, 
before  you  reached  the  age  of  womanhood. 
I  loved  him — oh,  how  dearly  and  how  well ! 
And  you  loved  him  too,  I  am  sure,  with 
that  fraternal  love  Avhich  was  exactly  what 
I  desired.  No  act,  no  thought  of  his  ever 
gave  me  a  moment's  pain,  and  without 
wishing  for  my  own  father's  death,  I  longed 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  and  your  mother,  that 
this  boy  was  my  son. 

"  c  At  length,  I  was  summoned  suddenly 
away  to  Belford,  to  attend  upon  my  father, 
who  had  been  seized  with  severe  illness.  I 
could  have  wished  to  remain  in  London,  or 
in  its  neighbourhood,  for  I  knew  that  the 
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affairs  of  Mr.  Hayley  were  getting  into  sad 
disorder.  I  had  already  supplied  him, 
more  than  once,  with  considerable  sums  of 
money,  beyond  the  expenses  of  my  dear 
boy's  education  and  maintenance;  and  a 
new  demand  had  been  made  upon  my 
purse,  accompanied  by  a  vague  and  timid 
threat. 

"  c  However,  I  was  obliged  to  set  out. 
My  father  died  a  week  or  two  after ;  and  I 
proceeded  from  Milford  Castle  to  Caermar- 
then,  to  consign  his  remains  to  the  family 
vault.     On  my  way  back,  my  carriage  was 

overturned  at  the  bridge  at — ,  and  I 

was  taken  up  insensible,  with  concussion  of 
the  brain.  I  remained  ill  for  several 
weeks;  and  my  recovery  was  slow  and 
difficult.  For  a  long  time,  the  medical 
men  would  not  suffer  me  to  read  or  write 
at  all ;  but,  at  length,  one  morning,  after  I 
had  been  permitted  to  go  out  once  or  twice, 
I  took  up  the  newspaper  on  the  breakfast 
table,  and  was  struck  with  horror  and  dis- 
may on  reading  a  paragraph  headed,  c  The 
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late  Forgery.'  I  cannot  dwell  upon  the 
particulars  even  now,  my  dear  child: 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  that  paragraph  showed 
me,  that  my  son,  your  dear  brother,  had 
been  accused  of  fogery  to  a  large  amount, 
that  he  had  fled  from  the  country,  after 
having  been  traced  down  to  Northumber- 
land, and  thence  to  Caermarthen — in  search 
of  me,  it  seems — and  that  the  officer,  who 
had  followed  him  to  Ancona,  had  there  been 
shown  a  dead  body  by  the  monks,  which 
they  solemnly  declared  to  be  his.  My 
feelings  were  almost  those  of  a  madman. 
I  knew  my  boy  was  not  guilty.  I  saw  it 
all  in  a  moment :  that  Hay  ley,  a  bankrupt 
gambler  as  he  had  proved,  had  committed 
the  forgery,  and  had  induced  the  boy,  who 
thought  him  his  father,  to  fly,  in  order  to 
screen  his  supposed  parent.  At  the  same 
time,  a  vague,  wild  hope — which  haunts  me 
still — that  my  child  might  be  still  alive, 
that  the  officer  might  have  been  deceived 
by  a  pious  fraud  of  the  monks,  took  pos- 
session of  my  mind,  and  made  me  act  upon 
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the  moment  with  a  degree  of  fierceness  and 
resolution,  which,  perhaps,  I  might  not 
have  had  the  courage  to  display,  if  I  had 
paused  to  deliberate.  I  sent  for  the  man, 
Hayley,  with  a  threat,  that  if  he  did  not 
come,  I  would  fetch  him;  and  when  he 
appeared  before  me,  all  pale  and  trembling, 
I  accused  him  at  once  of  what  he  had  done, 
as  if  I  had  had  a  revelation  of  the  whole 
facts.  He  was  always  a  coward;  and  in 
his  attempts  to  deny  and  equivocate,  he 
betrayed  himself;  but  I  wrung  the  whole 
from  him,  as  if  I  had  <  taken  his  false 
heart  in  my  hand  and  crushed  out  the 
only  drops  of  truth  it  contained.  I  told  him 
that  if  he  did  not  instantly,  and  at  once, 
confess  the  whole,  I  would  carry  him  from 
my  house  to  the  office  of  the  magistrate, 
that  I  would  prove,  from  his  own  letters  to 
me,  that  he  was  a  bankrupt  and  a  beggar, 
but  a  few  days  before  that  forgery  was 
committed,  that  I  would  make  him  account 
for  the  possession  of  every  penny  which  he 
had  expended   since,  and  leave  the   keer 
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hounds  of  justice  to  follow  out  the  scent. 
He  did,  at  length,  confess  the  whole,  and 
put  it  down  in  writing,  signing  it  in 
my  presence,  and  that  of  Alsager,  the 
butler,  upon  the  condition  that  I  would  not 
reveal  the  facts  till  after  his  death,  unless 
my  boy  ever  appeared  in  England  again. 

"  (  My  hopes  of  such  being  the  case  have 
daily  decreased;  but  they  linger  still.  I 
have  caused  many  inquiries  to  be  made, 
and  secret  investigations  to  be  carried  on ; 
but  the  only  fact  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, which  keeps  expectation  alive,  is 
that  there  were  two  lads,  nearly  of  the 
same  age,  in  the  convent,  at  the  time  my 
poor  boy  was  supposed  to  have  died  at 
Ancona.  In  case  he  should  appear  again, 
before  you  arrive  at  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty,  I  have  besought  my  dear  old  friend, 
Charles  Hargrave,  of  Detchton  Grieve,  near 
Belford,  to  watch  carefully  the  events  that 
take  place  in  London,  and,  if  Henry  should 
come  back,  to  desire  you  to  open  this  letter 
at  once.     The  confession  of  Hayley,  with 
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several  other  papers  concerning  my  private 
marriage,  and  the  boy's  birth  and  education, 
are  in  an  ebony  cabinet,  in  my  dressing- 
room  at  Milford  Castle.  It  is  sealed  up, 
with  an  order  written  upon  it,  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  only  to  be  opened  by  yourself, 
after  you  have  reached  the  age  of  one-and- 
twenty. 

" c  And  now,  my  dear  child,  farewell. 
These  lines  will  not  meet  your  eyes  till 
your  father's  eyes  are  closed.  I  know  I 
have  no  need  to  exhort  you  to  do  justice 
to  your  brother,  if  ever  you  should  find 
him;  and  if  you  should  not,  to  clear  his 
memory,  after  Mr.  Hayley's  death.  Your 
mother's  splendid  fortune  will  be  an  ample 
provision  for  you ;  and  the  estates  of  the 
family  will  descend  to  you,  without  being 
specifically  mentioned  in  my  will ;  but  re- 
member that  you  hold  them  in  trust  for 
him,  if  ever  he  should  re-appear.  Should 
such  be  the  case,  I  trust  that  the  affection 
which  existed  between  you  and  him,  as  boy 
and  girl,  may  be  a  blessing  to  you  both 
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in  more  mature  years.  And  now,  that 
Heaven  may  protect  you,  and  send  you  a 
happier  fate  than  mine,  is  the  sincerest 
prayer  of 

" '  Your  father, 

"  4  Milford.'  " 

Henry's  voice  shook  a  good  deal  as  he 
read  the  latter  sentences  of  his  father's 
letter  to  his  sister  ;  and  there  were  tears 
in  Lady  Ann's  bright  eyes ;  but  those  tears 
did  not  run  over,  till  old  Mr.  Hargrave  laid 
his  hand  upon  hers,  saying, 

"  ^Well  and  nobly  my  dear  child  have  you 
fulfilled  your  excellent  father's  last  behest, 
and  justified  his  judgment  both  of  head  and 
heart." 

"  And  I  am  a  proud  man,"  said  old  Mr. 
Winkworth,  looking  at  her  through  his 
spectacles,  which  he  had  been  wiping  more 
than  once  for  some  reason  or  another,  ct  for 
I  shall  one  day  call  her  child,  who  has  so 
brightly  performed  her  duty  to  a  dead 
father  and  a  living  brother." 
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"  Hush,  hush,  hush !"  cried  Lady  Ann, 
starting  up,  "you  will  drive  me  away. 
Did  you  not  promise,  most  faithless  of 
Indians?  You  are  as  bad  as  a  man  in  a 
fairy  tale." 

"  And  as  ugly,"  replied  Mr.  Wink  worth, 
laughing ;  "  but  I  fear,  dear  lady,  I  shall 
never  find  a  kind  girl  to  restore  me  to  my 
pristine  form  again — though,  if  there  be  a 
sorceress  upon  earth  who  could  do  it,  she 
were  Ann  Mellent.  Pray  use  your  interest 
with  her  for  me,  my  dear  lord,  for  I  would 
fain  have  youth  and  beauty  back,  as  they 
appeared  before  they  had  been  taken  away 
by  that  fell  enchanter,  Time  ;  and  here  are 
two  people  in  the  room — my  old  acquaint- 
ance Hargrave,  and  my  dear  sister  Lady 
Fleetwood — who  can  tell  you,  that  I  was  a 
very  good-looking  fellow  nine  and  twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  called  Charles 
Mars  ton." 

"  Charles  Marston !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Fleetwood,  almost  with  a  scream.  "  You 
Charles  Marston !" 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  Meg,"  replied  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  "  even  your  poor  brother-in-law." 

"  But  dear  me !"  cried  Lady  Fleetwood, 
"  Scriven  told  me  you  were  a  bankrupt; 
and  Charles  says  you  are  very  rich." 

"  Both,  Meg,  both !"  replied  Mr.  Wink- 
worth,  "  there  Scriven  told  truth,  and 
Charles  too.  Do  you  not  know  that  I  never 
did  things  like  other  men ;  and  when  I  was 
coming  from  India,  as  there  were  some  dear 
friends  who  owed  me  a  couple  of  lacs,  and 
were  too  gentlemanly  to  pay  an  old  friend, 
I  made  myself  a  bankrupt,  that  the  task  of 
suing  them  might  fall  upon  my  assignees — 
I  had  the  hint  by  the  way  from  Grange, 
the  pastrycook,  who  made  himself  a  bank- 
rupt every  year,  just  to  call  in  his  accounts 
— but  I  rather  think  I  am  capable  of  pay- 
ing a  hundred  shillings  in  the  pound;  and 
now  all  I  have  to  say  is — and  I  say  it  de- 
liberately before  witnesses — if  Lady  Ann 
Mellent  will  condescend  to  take  up  with  a 
merchant,  and  does  not  object  to  old  age, 
and  is  very  fond  of  a  yellow  skin  and  a 
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lean  person,  I  am  ready  to  marry  her,  as 
soon  as  ever  this  wound  in  my  shoulder  is 
quite  well,  and  I  will  settle  a  quarter  of  a 
million  upon  her  on  her  wedding-day — 
whether  she  marries  me  or — Well,  well,  my 
dear,  I  won't." 

So  complete  was  the  surprise  of  all  pre- 
sent, except  Mr.  Hargrave  and  Lady  Ann, 
that  there  was  a  dead  silence  for  half  a 
minute ;  and  then,  Lady  Fleetwood,  whose 
wits  always  fixed  upon  something  collateral, 
asked  aloud, 

"What  are  lacs?" 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed ;  and  per- 
haps it  was  the  best  way  of  ending  the  ex- 
planation. 

Lady  Ann  made  good  her  retreat,  as 
fast  as  possible;  and  after  the  gentlemen 
were  left  together,  Henry  laid  before  Mr. 
Hargrave  and  the  rest,  all  the  papers  which 
went  to  prove  his  title.  Lord  Milford's 
account  of  his  private  marriage,  in  a  more 
detailed  form  than  he  had  given  it  to  his 
daughter,   the   documents   with   which  he 
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had  been  furnished  by  the  monks  at  Ancona, 
to  prove  that  he  was  Henry  Hayley,  not- 
withstanding his  long  assumption  of  the 
name  of  Middleton,  some  letters  upon  the 
subject,  from  Don  Balthazar  de  Xamorqa, 
and  last,  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  of 
Charles  Mellent  and  Mary  Graves,  and  that 
of  his  own  birth. 

"  For  these  latter  papers."  he  said,  "  I 
am  indebted  to  the  acti  vdty  and  intelligence 
of  that  worthy  man,  Joshua  Brown,  and 
by  your  permission,  gentlemen,  I  will  have 
him  in  and  thank  him,  in  your  presence, 
for  all  he  has  done  for  me. ' 

The  pedlar  was  soon  introduced,  and  in 
graceful  terms,  the  young  nobleman  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude,  making  him  sit 
down  beside  him. 

"  There  is  a  lady,"  said  Henry,  "  who 
longs  much  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Brown ;  and 
to-morrow,  before  breakfast,  you  must  let 
me  introduce  you  to  her.  Will  you  take 
a  glass  of  wine  to  drink  her  health  ?" 

"  Willingly,  my  lord,"  replied  the  pedlar, 
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"  for,  my  lord,  you  are ;  but  yet,  I  think, 
you  will  find  a  little  hitch  somewhere,  that 
will  want  making  smooth." 

"  In  good  truth,  my  dear  young  friend, 
he  is  right,"  said  Mr.  Hargrave,  who  had 
been  looking  carefully  over  the  papers. 
"  Here  is  every  proof  that  you  passed  as 
Henry  Hayley;  every  proof  that  Milford 
was  privately  married,  and  had  a  son; 
every  proof  that  he  believed  you  to  be 
that  son,  and  that  Hayley  told  him  so; 
but  no  legal  proof,  whatever,  that  the  boy 
who  was  given  to  the  care  of  the  nurse  by 
your  poor  father,  was  the  same  that  Mr. 
Hayley  brought  home  and  acknowledged  as 
his  own." 

u  I've  got  it  here,  sir,"  said  the  pedlar, 
producing  an  old  pocket-book.  "  I  told 
the  young  lord  that  he'd  want  more  of  my 
help ;  so  between  the  time,  when  I  last  saw 
him,  and  the  day  I  went  to  listen  at  Lady 
Fleetwood's,  I  ran  down  to  the  part  of  the 
country  where  they  were  married;  for  I 
recollected,  quite  well,  having  seen  a  pretty 
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babby,  about  that  time,  at  Mrs.  Goklie's, 
the  grocer's  widow's,  with  black  ribbons 
upon  its  little  white  frock;  and  I  knew 
it  was  a  nurse  child,  for  she  had  none  of 
her  own — never  had.  She's  alive  to  this 
day;  and  there  is  her  certificate  that 
the  child  she  delivered  to  Stephen  Hayley, 
Esqr.,  was  the  child  of  Charles  Me  lien  t 
and  Mary  Graves.  She  has  got,  moreover, 
the  order  in  Charles  Mellent's  own  hand,  to 
deliver  the  child  to  Mr.  Hayley,  and  Mr. 
Hayley' s  acknowledgment  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it.  She  says,  too,  that  she. gave  him, 
with  the  child,  a  gold  box,  the  top  of  which 
unscrews,  and  in  it  she  put  a  paper,  like  a 
careful  old  body  as  she  is,  with  all  the 
marks  the  child  had  upon  it,  such  as  moles 
and  spots,  and  such  like,  which  most  of  us 
have  more  or  less." 

cc  I've  got  the  box !"  cried  Mr.  Winkworth, 
alias  Marston,  who  had  broken  off  a  con- 
versation with  his  son  to  listen;  "  I  owe 
that  to  the  care  of  my  little  man,  Jim.  It 
was  found  in  the  goods  and  chattels  of  poor 
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Miss  Hay  ley ;  but  there  is  amongst  her  papers 
a  memorandum,  written  in  one  of  her  saner 
moods,  stating  that  the  box  was  brought  with 
the  clothes  of  her  brother's  son,  Henry  Hay- 
ley,  when  he  first  came  home  from  the  place 
where  he  was  nursed,  and  that  she  has 
always  preserved  it  carefully,  in  the  hope 
that  she  might,  some  time,  hear  news  of 
the  poor  child's  mother,  who  must  have 
been  of  some  rank,  as  there  is  a  coronet 
engraved  upon  the  box." 

"  Bravo,  bravo !"  said  Mr.  Har grave, 
"  the  only  link  in  the  chain  wanting  seems 
to  be  supplied ;  and  now,  I  think,  we  shall 
do,  without  any  farther  question." 

So  think  I,  dear  reader,  too. 


THE   END. 
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